ane . 


THE 


Ge e / 


Nonconformist. 


“THE DISSIDENCE OF DISSENT AND THE PROTESTANTISM OF THE PROTESTANT RELIGION.” : — 


— 
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HITTINGTON CLUB and METROPOLI- 
TAN ATHEN.EUM, 189, Strand. 

On Thursday Evening next (to-morrow), January 4, 1849, 
GEORGE THOMPSON, Esq., M. P., will deliver the FIRST of 
a COURSE of THREE LECTURES on THE VALUE AND 
IMPORTANCE OF IA AS AN INTEGRAL PART OF 
THE EMPIRE OF/GREAT BRITAIN, and will continue the 
same on the succgtding Thursdays until completed. To com- 
mence at Eight o' ck. 

Admission to Lectures: — Members free, on producing their 
Tickets, with the privilege of obtaining Tickets for their friends 


at Sixpence each. Non-Subscribers, One Shilling. 


P. BERLYN, Secretary. 
189, Strand, December 29th, 1848. 


wee — — 


CROMWELL AND THE COMMONWEALTH. 


IX LECTURES on the PRINCIPLES, MEN, 
and TIMES of the COMMONWEALTH of ENGLAND, 

to be delivered by Henry Vincent, Esq., in the MANOR 
ROOMS (late Mermaid), Hackney, as follows :— 

On Monday Evening, Jan. 8, 1849. Chair to be taken by 
GeorGe THOMPSON, Esq., M. P. 

Friday Evening, Jan. 12, 1849. Chair to be taken by the 
Rev. F. A. Cox, D.D., LL.D. 


Monday Evening, Jan. 15, 1849. 
FREDERICK CLARKE, Esq. 


Friday Evening, Jan. 19, 1819. Chair to be taken by the Rev 
J. W. Massig, D. D. f 


Monday Evening, Jan. 22, 1849. Chair to be taken by the 
Rev. T. AVELING. 


Friday Evening, Jan. 26, 1849. Chair to be taken by the Rev. 
C. Dukes, A.M. 

Tickets of Admission :—Platform and Orchestra, ls. 6d. each 
Lecture, or 6s. the Course; Reserved Seats, ls. each Lecture, or 
4s. the Course; Back Seats, 6d. each Lecture, or 2s. the Course; 
to be had of Messrs. Coventry, bookseller, Hackney; Gregory, 
tailor, Mare-street; Maides, grocer, Triangle; Bohling, grocer, 
Duncan-place, London-fields; Reynolds, chemist, 271, Bethnal- 

reen-road ; Baron, bookseller, High-street, Stoke Newington ; 
eid, Coffee Rooms, Stoke Newington; G Bookseller, 
Ningsland; 


Kingsland; Jaye, Kingsland- road; J A. 
d. H. it, bookeeller High-street, Ishi N. M 139 


Uppe «street, Islington ; and of Mesers. 8. Whincop, jun., and 
. 8. Pocock, Stoke Newington. 


Doors open at half-past Six; chair taken on each evening at 
Seven precisely. 


Chair to be taken by 


SOUTHFIELDS-PLACE, LEICESTER. 


HE MISSES MIALL continue to receive a 

limited number of YOUNG LADIES to educute in all 

the essentials of a complete and solid English Education. 

Special attention is directed to the health, personal comfort, 
and religious training of the Pupils. 

The house is spacious and airy, being situated in a pleasant 
and healthy locality, a short distance from the town. The duties 
of the school will be resumed, after the Christmas recess, on 
Tuesday, January 16th. Prospectuses and references forwarded 
on application. 


THE PROTESTANT DISSENTERS’ 
GRAMMAR-SCHOOL, HENDON, MIDDLESEX, (in- 
stituted 1807,) will re-open, after the Christmas Recess, on 


MONDAY, the 29h of JANUARY, 1849. That day and the‘ 


day following being allowed for the aseembling of the Pupils 
the classes will be arranged, and studies will commence, on 
WEDNESDAY, the 3lst of JANUARY. 

Application for admission of Pupils may be addressed to the 
Treasurer, Thomas Piper, Esq., VDenmark-hill, Camber well; 
the Chaplain, Rev. 8. 8. England; or the Head Master, 
Thomas Priestley, Esq., at the Institution; the Secretary, 
Rev. Algernon Wells, Congregational Library, Blomfield-street, 
Finsbury, London. 


— 


SERIES OF LECTURES on Popular 


The Secession and Essay of the Hon. and 
17th. “ Mutual Education,” 8 that all are Educators, 


24th. “ Characteristics of the Present Age.” 

let. Spiritual Freedom Essential to Universal Freedom.” 
February 7th. “ Patriotism.” 
lach. Selſ-Cultivation.“ Pes 


AT GUILSBOROUGH, NEAR NORTHAMPTON, 
e be LET, and may be Entered upon Im- 

mediately, a Large and Commodious SCHOOL and 
SCHOOL-HOUSE, which, till very recently (for a period of 


nearly thirty yeare) has been occupied as a Classical and Com- 


mercial Training-school for Young Gentlemen. 

Guilsborough is situate rather more than five miles from the 
Crick Station, ten miles from Northampton, and several other 
market towns; and, on account of its elevation, dryness of soil, 
excellent roads, &c., is proverbial for the healthiness of its 
situation, and, in the opinion of those in the neighbourhood 
most competent to judge, presents an Opportunity for a compe- 
— — (at the present time) to re-establish an excellent 

ool, 

For particulars, apply to Mr. J. Nichols, Guil 
Mr. Henry Shaw, Park-street, Birmingham; 
conformist Office. 


sborough ; to 
or to the Non- 


CHEAP EDITION OF MERLE D’AUBIGNE’s 
CROMWELL. 


This day is published, 
HE PROTECTOR: a Vindication. 
MAIL D’AvusiGng, D. D. In foolscap Svo. 
in printed wrapper 2. 3s. in cloth. 


„% The Library Edition in 8vo, price 93., is still on sale. 
Edinburgh: Oxivger and Boyp, 
and Co, 


By J. II. 
Price 28. 6d. 


. 5 
— ü 8 
5 7 4 
e, : 


London; SiIMPKIN, Max- | 


COLLEGE-HOUSE ACADEMY, SOUTHGATE, 
MIDDLESEX, (within eight miles of London,) 
Conducted by Mr. M. THOMSON, of Glasgow University. 


HE situation is particularly healthy, and the 
premises are well adapted for Such an establishment. The 
pupils are carefully and systematically instructed in the esseu- 
tial doctrines and duties of the Christian religion, and the system 
of general instruction embraces all the branches of an English 
Education, together with the usual routine of Classical and 
Mathematical knowledge, requisite for entering College. Lec- 
tures are occasionally delivered tothe senior pupils, on various 
scientific subjects. French, Music, and Drawing taught by 
Professionals. The domestic arrangements are under the im- 
mediate superintendence of Mrs. Thomson. Mr. T. has the 
honour to refer to Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, M.P., Russell-square, 
and to several of the most eminent Ministers in London, 
Prospectuses forwarded by post, on application. 


TO THE MUSICAL PUBLIC. 
THXHE REASONS WHICH HAVE DETER- 
MINED J. ALFRED NOVELLO to Reduce the Price 
of his Musical Publications, the majority of them to the tull 
extent of 50 per cent., may be had gratis of all Music-sellers, or 
on application at the London Sacred Music Warehouses, 69, 


Dean-street, Soho, and 24, Poultry, London; and sent by Post 
(free) on receipt of one postage-stamnp. 


COMPLETION AND RE-ISSUE OF “THE 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE,” 


IIS Work, containing in Two Volumes, 8vo, 
Original Matter equal to eight ordinary octavo volumes, 
profusely Illustrated with Maps and Engraving-, and com- 
prising an Index of Scripture Names, and a full List of Books 
fur the Student, may be had of all Booksellers, either in two 
vols., bound, price One Guinea, or in Forty numbers, price 6d., 
issued Monthly. No. I. on January 1. 


A rich store of biblical knowledge from sources both native 
and foreign.“ — British Quarterly Review. 


The advance of intelligence rendered such a book neces- 
sary.“ — Manchester Examiner. 


“It gives all the real light which German scholarship has 
thrown on the Bible.”—Christian Reformer, 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and Co. 


PEOPLE’S 


„CHRISTIAN TIMES’” PORTRAIT GALLERY, 


ARLY in the NEW YEAR, a beautiful 
PORTRAIT of the Hon. and Rev. BAPTIST W. NOEL, 
(with a Biogsaphical Sketch,) will be PRESENTED to the 
SUBSCRIBE US of the Curistian Times—a Political, Literary, 
and Ecclesiastical Journal; containing 64 columns. This will 
be the first of a Series of Portraits of some of the most eminent 
living Divines. Half-year’s Subscriptions, 13s. (in advance), 
by Post-office Order, to Oakgy, BrotHers, Specimen copy 
sent on the receipt of Six Postage-stamps. 


INNEY, REV. THOMAS.—I have read the 


successive numbers of the Cunisriax Tiuzs with sur- 
prise and pleasure. It has had many articles written with 
great Vigour, boldness, and decision. Its spirit is that of firm- 
ness without bigotry, of liberality without laxness, and Catho- 
licism without anything like latitudinarianism, I very sincerely 
and heartily wirh it continued success. 


MITH, REV. JOHN PYE, D.D., F.RS. 


(Homerton College). . Every number of the 
CuRISTIAN Times has answered my hopes and exegeded my 
expectations, I honour it for its seriousness, its evidwnt study 
of fair dealing, its sound morals, ite ability in discission, its 
gentiemanly temper, its frankness where rebuke is needed, and 


Its reverential treatment of sacred subjects. May it receive 
blessing from God! 


VAUGHAN, RE V. ROBERT, DD. 


Lancashire Independent College).—I greatly admire 
the spirit in Which the CHgIsTIAN Timus is conducted. Its 
foreign religious intelligence is eminently valuable; and, as a 
family newspaper, it has my cordial commendation, 


ARDLAW, HEY. RALPH, D.D. — I can 
say wi ncerity, my judgment from the 
numbers of the CHRISTIAN Finns wifch i — bed the oppor- 
tunity of reading, that that judgment is most favourable both as 
to its spirit, its ability, ite impartiality, aud the general style 
and gentlemanly d.guity of its execution. 


Moro, REV. FREDERICK (Paris) —Both 

the nature and the variety of the matter it contains ren- 
ders it to us foreigners a source of information. The 
Christian spirit in whieh it is condueied, and its fundamental 
ecclesiastical principles, will, 1 trust, prove béneficial to this 


country, a8 far as the language in which it is written will allow 
it to be circulated and read. 


RCHER, REV. THOMAS, D.D. (Oxendon 


Chapel.)—I most heartily concur with my brethren in 
recommending the CuagistTiaAN Times to the support of the 
Christian public, on aecount of the peculiar field of 
it almost alone occupies, the stern rectitude of its principles, the 
vigour of its style, and the catholicity of its spirit. 


Published every Friday, at 10, Gough-square, Fleet-street. 


PIANOFORTES AT LESS THAN HALF THEIR VALUE. 
J J. EKSTEDT, from Collard and Collard’s, 


@ begs to invite that portion of the Public that have not 
yet heard his much-admired COTTAGE PIANOFORTES to 
an early inspection, assuring them that they only require to be 


-seen, heard, and touched, by any competent judge, to be appre- 


ciated; and although offered at such exceedingly low prices, 
they will be found to excel most others in the many necessary 
qualities of a first-rate pianoforte. As a guarantee for their 
durability, the money will be returned within twelve mouths if 
not the greatest satisfaction given.— Packed for the country 
free; and several good second-hand Pianos from £4 each. 

Manufactory, 37, Bridge-hyuse-place, Newington-causeway, 
Southwark, 


* 


inſormation 


~ — — 


a” CHURCH and CHAPEL WARDENS.— 
JEREMIAH EVANS and Company respectfully solieit 
an inspection of their extensive Stock of improved WARM 
AIR STOVES, adapted for churches, chapels, school-rooms, 
yublic buildings, and all other places requiring artificial heat. 
louset, conservatories, &c., heated by a newly-invented hot- 
water apparatus, on very moderate teria, 

Manufactory, 33, King William-street, London-bridge. 


— — 


— — — ee — — 


Now publishing in Shilling Volumes, 
BIOGRAPHIES FOR THE YOUNG. 


No.1, with a beautiful portrait, 18mo, cloth lettered, price 
One Shilling, 


THE BEDFORDSHIRE TINKER; a Life 


of John Bunyan. Written for Young Children. By 
Grorce E. Sar@ent, Author of “Little George's Firet 
Journey,” “Trades Described for the Young,"’ &c. &c. 


„Mr. Sargent has furnished an account of Bunyan’s life for 
young readers, which they will understand and prise. He will 
do well to fulfil his purpose, of following up the present publi- 
cation, with other biographies of a similar character, written in 
the same simple style.“ — Baptist Magazine. 


„All children can enter into the scenes depicted with so 
much beauty in ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and they naturally feel 
a desire to become acquainted with the man whose writs 
have afforded so much excitement and delight. The Bedford- 
shire Tinker’ is admirably fitted to accomplish this object: and 
is aluogether a book that we can cordially recommend for the 
use of children.“ — Evangelical Magazine. 


Children, generally, know more about The Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress’ than its author, and the idea of writing for their use a 
simple biography of so universal a favourite, ie no less happy 
than its execution, The anthor knows how to write for the 
young, and his little book deserves to be a favourite.”"—Sunday- 
school Magazine. 


‘* Numerous children have been mueh interested by reading 
the ‘ Pilgrim's Progress,’ but they have known little about the 
author. Here, however, we have a history of that celebrated 
man, written in a style which can be easily comprehended b 
young persons; and there can be no question but that it will 
excite great interest, and produce a very salutary effect u 
the minds of all who may peruse ite captivating contents.“ 
Sunday-school Teacher's Magasine. 


No. 2. By the same Author, with a Portrait, price 
One Shilling,’ 


HE WHITE SLAVE; a Life of John 
Newton, Written for Young Children. 


‘‘ As this book is written for little people, it shall be aleo 
reviewed for them. One column, at least, of the ‘ Noncon- 
formist,’ shall be given to those who we hope will be by-and- 
by its constant readers. There are many books full of strange 
things, and of the lives of bad or good men, which to young 
persons, are as much a puzzle as if they were written ia Chinese. 
Children can spell the letters, but they cannot catch the 
meaning. And so,it is that there are a thousand things worth 
knowing which the child can never know unless he have a 
beaming father or a gentle mother, who will put the Latin (for 
a great deal of Buglsh is no better) into plain Saxon, and cut 
the five syllables down to two. * 
fur children like Mr. Sargent.” 


After giving an extract, the reviewer closes :— 


‘© It is in thig simple and charming manner that Mr. Sargent 
has written tu life of Newton for young children. After this 
extract, we need scarcely say that this little book is precisely 
what plous parents and teachers most desire for their children. 
We shall be glad if we have made little mouths water to know 
more of br. Newton. We shall be aleo glad if we have pointed 
out to parents what will prove a treasure to them in their 
children’s education, And we ehall especially 1 if we can 
assure Mr. Sargent, that by 3 works of this class in 
abundance, he will do the greatest possible service to the cause 
of Christ.”—Nonconformist. 


No. 3, now ready, I8 mo, with Portrait, price One Shilling, 


TAE PHILANTHROPIST of the WORLD: 
A Life of John apis, fie for Young Children. 


There are few who can write 


This se:ies of Biographies, written expressly for Children, is 
intended to supply a deticiency which their instructors have long 
regretted. The meioirs of the pious dead abound with striking 
incidents and a display of high and holy principles, which, 

presented, may oſten be the means of leading the little 
ones to Jesus. 


The Volumes for 1849 will partake of a Missionary 
character. 
The first will be ready early in March, and will contain 


MEMOIK OF WILLIAM KNIBB, the 
A JAMAICA MISSIONARY, 


Just published, in * 32mo, cloth lettered, beautifully 
il 


ustrated, 
TIE TURNING POINT. A Book for 


Thinking Boys and Girls, By Gtoros E. SaRGgaT. 
In 18mo, elegant cloth, gilt edges, price 2s, 6d.,, 


EDARS OF LEBANON; or Biographies o 
C the Great and Good. By Gsoros E. Sanount, 
“ The Cedarsof Lebanon which He has plauted.”—Psalm eiv. 

London: Benjamin L. GREEN, 52, Paternoster- row. 


— 


COALS. 


OCKERELL and Co. (late Heard and Co.) 


quote from the Coal Exchange stry, (published by 
authority of the Corporation,) that during the month of Novem- 
ber last 353,779 tons of coals were brought int London, aud out 
of this large 3 ovly 88,622 tous were best coals; from 
whence the inference is clear, and the fact undeniable, that al- 
though the great majority of consumers order best coals, ver 
few families obtain them, C. and Co, coutiaue to deal ONL 
IN sr COAL, viz.—Stewart’s, Hetton’s, Lambton, Ha- 
well's, aud Hartlepool, to which their trade has been confined 
for the last fifteen years. Present cash price, 208. per ton. 

Purfleet-wharf, street, Blackfriars, 


| 


Janvany 3,) 


GENERAL PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 
4, Honss-sHor-courT, LUDGA ILL. 


IALL AND COCKSHAW to inform 


their Friends and the Public that, havin an extensive 


Ri type, both for Book-work and Jobbing, they are 
pen to enecule all descriptions of Printing, with every 
‘wttention to neatness and deapatch, and on very moderate 


perms. 
forsished on the shortest maga ind e he . bo 
earrying them through the 
— 11 Li 
Pris 2 in the firs A 2 
E — ——ẽ — ———¼ —- — 
ON DON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


Established b he Charter of King George the First, 
A.D. 1720, for ASSUBAN E upon LIFE, — FIRE, and ſor 
MARINE INSURANCES. Offices, No. 7, Royal Exchange, 
Cornhill, and No. 10, Regent-street. 


GOVERNOR. 
Léstock Peach Wilson, Esq. 


SUB-GOVRRNOR. 

William King, Esq. 

DEPUTY -GOVERNOR. 
Robert Cotesworth, Esq. 
V- oun Digecrors, viz. :— 
James Dowie, Esq. 
John Furee, Esq. | 
Samuel Gregson, ret 
| David Charles Guthrie, * 
John Alexander Hankey, Esq. 
Edward Harnage, Esq. 
| Charles Kerr, Esq. 


UJ 


Edward Burmester. Esq. 


Hen . 5 John Ord, Ee. 

heme — * | George Probyn, Esq. 

Charles Crawley, Esq. John Rees, * 

William Dallas, Esq. Patrick Francis Robertson, Esq. 
Bonamy Dobree, jun., Esq, Thomas Weeding, Esq. 


The has effected Life Assurances for a period of 
more —2 pool its first policy having been issued on the 7th 
of June, 1721. 

The extent of ite business and connexions, the security 
afforded by its large capital, its long standing, its advantages to 
Assurers, and the liberality of its transactions, strongly recom- 
mend it to the public. 

thirds of the gross profits are awarded to the Assured, 

ex of managing the Life Department are not, as 

ysual, talk en from the premium fund, but are defrayed by tha 

rat out of their one-third share of the poe thus 

gi to the Assured all the advantages of Mutual Assurance, 

| ü liability of partuership, and the security of an ancient 
and opulent Cor poration. 

Tee tables have been formed on the lowest scale, to meet the 
| views of Assurers, by affording to them the option of the 

several advantages :—Firstly, of participating in the 

profits of the Corporation by abatements from annual premiums ; 

or, secondly, by making additions to the sums assured by way 

of bonus payab e at death; or, thirdly, by a money payment at 

the division of profits in every fifth year; whilst from those who 

to limit their assurances to a 3 sum without partici- 

n in profite, the lowest possible rate of premium is re- 

uized, as wi) be evinced by tables expressly prepared for the 

n, which may be had on application at their offices, 

Which bave been constructed for meeting the various wants 

aurers, every rigk to which protection by assurance 
can ba ¢xten 


Phe bonuses made to Assurers have, at some of the periods of 
division been upwards of 50 — cent., and ſor three of the 
lomest years the average bonus been equal to from 244 to 28 
per cent., or from 3 to 34 per cent. per annum on the sum as- 
sured, varying according to the age of the lite. 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR THE ASSURANCE OF £100. 


- NON-PARTICIPATING. 


} 
| PARTICIPATING? 
85 Whole term Whole term For For 
14 of Life. of Life. One Year Seven Years. 
Zs d. s. d. | £ 8. d.] K s. d. 
20 20 2 115 11 0 18 3 0 19 10 
91 910 8 2 5 11 F 
40 7311 30 0 110 2 Eu F 
8 899 457 23 0 2 11 1 
19 5 6 511 3 12 1 44 5 
@ | 8 411 716 9 | 415 2 51010 


FIBE INSURANCE on * description of Property at 
Moderate NSURANCES at the Current 


Rates,and MARINE 
Premiums. — 
Attendance daily, from Ten till Four, at both the Offices, and 
Prospectuses sent free on a written application. 
2 JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


— 


Li ASSURANC E. — Persons whose 
for Assurance have been “declined,” are | 


to a Prospectus of the GRESHAM 
ce Moclury. 37, Old Jewry, London. 


Offices, are neither diseased, nor have a'strong tendency to 
d are Bom Sasuring the lives of such persons at fair and 
8: and © an increased rate is e 


be „ should the health improve. In man 
eases, but recently declined, both reference * medical — 


rn 
promote the ate ” Policy 


as materially to 


to parties business. lu 
sev vacancies exist for Agents. . * 


N. B.- At the “ Declined Lives 
inimical to the Offices by which. sie Hees hash ony wr 1 
Agents to such Offices may, in respect to such branch of busi- 
ness, be aleo to this Society. i 

THOMAS ALFRED POTT, Secretary. 
BRETT'S SAMPLE HAMPERS, 20s, EACH. 
3 ENTIETH ANNUAL ANNOUNCEMENT! 


— 


— favourite little packages contaia, as usual, six 
| t SPIRITS, such as cannot be obtained el 
where ; a ding one of the finest Pale — 4 — thew eg 


bottled in France, one of the Ginger Brandy, so strong! 
ern by the faculty Or, at the same vet a — 
ee LY, containing four bottles of “ Brett’s Im- 


Cognac,” with four pint bottles of “ Brett's 
maar | Ginger Brandy,“ for the convenience of private dis- 


Haway Baar and Co., Old Furnival’s-inn, Holborn. 


Coco is A] nut, which, besides farinaceous 


diet; more partic 


: te bland oil. The oil in this nut 
— lane Mahle then sey at 
is become u most val article of 4 * 
by mechanical = ularty if 


112, . London; and thus, while 
the fia 1 n 
— — — 


haying obtained 9 mass of facts which prove 
— of the pro s declined by the Bo nang, 


— 


N 


ö 


The Noncontormtst. 


— 


COTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION.— 


Edinburgh, Glasgow, Manchester, London. 
For Mutual Life Ancaranap, with these peculiar advantages :— 
1. Mutual Assurance by the most moderate rates of premium. 
2. Whole profits divided amongst the assured exclusively. 


Annual premiums per £100, with whole profits. 
Ag ee & ° Age. Age. | Age. 
Ae] Ag | NT Me |S | CG) 
1180/2 1 6(2 6 ii 943 5 914 1 17151 11 
Reporta Tables, and every information may be had of the 
Secretari 
b Office: 14, St. Andrew’s-square. 


: 12, Moorgate-street. 
London Oles: 1% IEA OWEN HARRIS, 


Agent and Secretarv. 


BEST STATIONERY AT REDUCED PRICES. 
F. W. RALPH, 
36, THROGMORTON-STREET, BANK. 
He SYSTEM adopted is to supply the ve 


best articles at the lowest possible prices, for cash p 
ments, to meet the demand for economy. 


MERCHANTS’ ACCOUNT BOOKS 


made to any pattern, of the best papers, hot pressed, and boun 
in the most durable manner, in any style, (paged in type, wi 
out additional cost,) on a scale of charges calculated to meet 


times. 
BEST WRITING PAPERS. 
REDUCED CHARGES. 
Fine large Commercial Post, 8s. per ream. 
Beat mercantile linen Poet, 12s. per ream. 
Superfine large blue wove Post, 16s. per ream. 
Fine Bath Post, from 8s. per ream. 
Fine Outsides Post, 5s. per ream. 
Super laid Foolecap, 122. 6d., 18s., and 24s. per ream. 
Superfine Note Paper, 4s. per ream. 
Cream-laid Note Paper, 68. per ream. 
Extra super thick cream-laid Note, 9s. per ream. 
Finest Satin or cream-laid Envelopes, Is. per 100. 
RALPH'S Adhesive Envelopes, 1s. per box, 9s. per 1000. 
Linen Envelopes, reduced prices, from 23. per 100. 
Extra superfine Sealing Wax, 4s. per lb. 
MORDAN and Co.'s Gold Pens, diamond points, 5s. each. 
Improved Pen-cleaners, 28. each. 
RALPH'S Commercial Steel Pens, 28. per 


gross, 
These Pens are considered the best adapted for correspondence. 


Observe the name and address-on each. 
Samples of Papers, and Lists on application.—Stationery for 
Exportation on the best terms, 
P. S. Country orders amounting to £2 delivered carriage free. 


F. W. RALPH, Commercial Stationer, 36, Throgmorton-street, 


Bank. 


PATENT DESSICATED COFFEE. 
OHN RELFE, No. 4, Gracechurch-street, begs 


to inform the Nobility and Gentry that he has succeeded 
in making arrangements with the PATENT DESSICATING 
COMPANY (Davison and Symington, Patentees), for roasting 
Coffee. This principle is perfectly novel, being effected entirely 
by hot air; and. has the peculiar advantage of improving the 
article both in colour, strength, and quality, preserving purity, 
richness of flavour, and all ite aromatic qualities, whilst it ex- 
cludes all burnt and acrid matter, which under the ordinary 
process invariably arises. It is recommended by the moat emi- 
nent of the Faculty, as being especially adapted to persons of 
weak digestive organs, 


TESTIMONIALS. 
„ Apothecaries Hall. 
“ Mesers. Davison and Symington, 

** Gentlemen,—I have submitted the sample of coffee roasted 
by your improved process, left with me, to a careful chemical 
examination, and find it to be free from the stroug, acrid, em- 
pyreumatic oil which gives to coffee, as ordinarily prepared, so 
much of its unpleasant flavour; and, doubtless, also its injurious 
effects on many constitutions ; at the saine time that it possesses 
all the fine aromatic properties unimpaired. It is also much 
more evenly roasted throughout it~ substance, and I consider a 
very great improvement on the old process. 

„remain, gentlemen, yours respectfully, 
„R. WARRINGTON, Chemical Operator.” 


“5, Old Burlington-street. 

** Dear Sir,—I have been lately using the coffee which you 
sent me, prepared according to your invention, and I am of 
opinion that it is softer, is better flavoured, and is better suited 
to persons whose digestive organs are weak; and heuce, that it 
is more wholesome than coffee which is roasted in the usual 
way, and which is often burnt or acrid. 

am, dear sir, yours truly, 
To R. Davison, Esq. JAMES COPLAND, M.D.” 


LANTAGENET GUARD RAZOR, manv- 


factured under the authority of Letters Patent granted 
by her Majesty the Queen. 

Patronized by the Nobility and Gentry, the Army and Navy, 
the Clergy, the Bar, and the Faculty. 

Any person can with the Guard Kazor shave himself, without 
a Glass; in bed; in the dark; or in a railway or moving car- 
riage; or on board a steam-boat; and not cut himself. 

t is pronounced by all those who have practically tested its 
qualities to be the most scientific adaptation of mechanical skill 
to the ordinary razor. 

The Plautagenet Razor is made of the 

matchless smoothness and keen 
dition of the Guard causes the 
safety over the face, removing the beard witho 
of cutting the skin. 

Prics,—Black Handles, 63. each; the Best Ivory Handles, 
8s. each, Sent post-free for 8d. each extra, remitted by Post- 
office order to C. STEWART and Co., Patentees, 140, Strand, 
London, opposite Catherine-street. 


CauTion.—Every Guard is stamped with the siguature of 
“©, Stewart and Co.,“ to imitate which is forgery. 


SPIRIT OF THE LONDON PRESS, 


“To the nervous this must be an invaluable discovery, to the 
surgeon singularly useful, and to all men a source of comfort 
in an operation which is estimated by all men, except those 
who shave for a beard, and not to get rid of one, a daily 

a petty aunoyance. This invention consists of a 
guard in the shape of a eomb, which fits on to the blade of a 
razor, projecting beyond ite edge, and smoothing the skin so as 
to bring the beard alone in contact with the edge of the 
instrument. Having tested it, we have no hesitation in saying 
that henceforth shaving will no longer be the bugbear which it 
has hitherto been to the imagination, keeping us a full hour in 
bed endeavouring to summon up resolution to face what we 
have always regarded asa daily persecution.” . Morning Herald. 

“If the value of this invention is to be estimated by the com- 
fort it is calculated to afford to the millions of shavers in che 
kingdom, it could scarcely be too highly prized. It is literally 
a fact, that this razor can be used by the operator with perfect 
security in almost any situation. It can be used in bed, ona 
railway, or even in a carriage on the common roads. The 
operation of shaving is effected in an inconceivably short space 
of Lime, even by the most timid or nervous.“ Lancet. 


“It is the best illustration we have yet seen of Shaving 
made easy to the meanest capacity. You may reap that un- 
even stubble-field, the chin—without knowing it almost—but 
unless hillocks, or pimples stand in the way, you cannot con- 
trive to cut your skin. Sv, on you may go with wonderful care- 
lessness or rapidity, certain of doing your work cleanly, and 
without a gash. It is most simple and a most ingenious con- 
trivance—a real improvement in the apparatus of shaving.” — 


t tempered steel, 
ss to the edge, 
to glide with 
the possibility 
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c. SLEWART and C., PATENTEES, 140, STRAN 
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THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE KINGDOM FOR 
WRITING PAPER AND ENVELOPES is 


’ 

W ILLIAM PARK INS S, MANU- 

FACTURING STATIONEK, 25, OXFORD-STREET 
(nearly opposite So!:o-square), LONDON. 
WRITING PAPERS and ENVELOPES are articles of vast 
consumption, and all parties who write are interested in know- 
ing where to purchase them to advantage. Being PRACTICAL 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, and receiving all papers 
in large quantities in their rough unfinished state, direct from 
the mill, and cutting, press and packing them on our own 
premises, enables us to give better articles, and charge lower 
rices than other stationers, few of whom are manufacturers. 
‘hat parties who live at a distance — have the benefit of our 
system of business, we have arranged a Mat of prices, with a 
number to each sort of paper, &c. (which are scaled up in 
quarter-ream packets, and can be had at the same price as at 
er ream. ‘ 2 
' Also, . SAMPLE PACKET of STATIONERY, containing 
upwards of THIRTY different sorts of Paper and Envelopes, 
each marked in pencil with a number corresponding with one in 
an accompanying List, by which arrangement all orders can be 
given and executed with facility. Price 6d., or sent free by post 
on receipt, of twelve stamps. 


As the prices are unusually low, “ credit cannot be fren,” 
but where the order exceeds £2, a discount of one shilling in 
the pound is allowed, or the carriage paid to the country if a 
remittance is sent with the order. 


EUBER’S IMPROVED LIQUID GLUE 


is impervious to dawp or heat, without smell, and equal, 
if not superior in strength, to any other Glue. It is used asa 
cement for wood, stone, marble, ivory, glass, china and earthen} 
ware, plaster models, for every description of fancy work, and 
for household purposes. It may be used at a moment’s notice, 
and requires no preparation. Price, dark, 8a. ;, pale, 10s. per 
gallon ; and in bottles at 6d., IS., and ls. 6d. ees 

NEUBER’S IMPROVED WATER VARNISH is without 
smell, perfectly washable, produces an elegant and durable 
polish, and requires no preparation of size. Price, full body, 
10s. ; flat, 88. per gallon; and in bottles, at 6d., ls., and Is. 6d. 

Sold wholesale and retail by Messrs. NEUBER and WAT- 
KINS, Varnish and Japan Manufacturers, 4, Endeil-street, 
Broac-street, Holborn, where samples may be obtained, or for- 
warded free on receipt of twelve postage stamps. Retail 
Warehouse, 76, Long-acre, two doors from Drury-lane. 

N. B —Respectable local agents are required for the sale of 
these articles in the provinces. . 
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ELFE’S HOMCEOPATHIC COCOA, im- 

proved by the Desiccating Company’s process, DAVI- 
SON and SYMINGTON Patentees, on a perfectly novel plan, 
the nut being roasted by hot air, thereby preserving the fine 
flavour and highly nutritive quality of the cocoa in its fullest 
extent, and effectually eradicating all those grosser oily par- 
ticles which have rendered the use of it objectionable to persons 
of weak digestion. The purity and superiority of this most 
extraordinary preparation has already secured for it a most ex- 
tensive and increasing sale among the homeopathic public, 
being rey recommended by the most eminent of the faculty 
to persons of delicate health as far superior to any yet offered 
to those who desire an economical and agreeable beverage for 
the breakfast, luncheon, or tea table.—Prepared aud sold by 
JOHN RELFE, No. 4, Gracechurch-street. 


HALSE’8 LETTERS ON MEDICAL GALVANISM, 
Letrer III. 


(J ALVANISM A POWERFUL REMEDY IN 
CASES OF INDIGESTION.—When we lose power in a 
limb we know that the nerve which leads from tne spine to the 
limb has ceased to perform its functions ; the nerve is paralysed, 
the muscles to which it leads are paralysed, and as a necessary 
consequence, the limb which possesses those muscles is 
paralysed also, Arouse the nerve from its morbid state, so that 
it may transmit nervous influence to the muscle, and the nerve 
is no longer paralysed, It will sound very strange to say that 
in cases of indigestion the stomach is paralysed, but such is, 
nevertheless, the fact. It is the nervous fluid which gives 
strength to the muscles of the stomach; the secretion of gastric 
juice depends entirely on the supply of this fluid to the stomach. 
Cut off the supply of this fluid by dividing the rerves, and the 
siren th of the limb is gone—the power of digestion has ceased. 
1 his is no theory; it is founded on fact; for that eminent 
physiologist Dr. Wilson Philip, made experiments on animals 
whic: left no doubt on the subject. The nerves which supply 
the stomach with nervous influence arise from the top of the 
spine; they are called the eighth pair, and if they are divided 
so as to prevent the passage of the fiervous fluid, it is found 
that digestion ceases on the instant. Now the doctor has long 
entertained the opinion that the galvanic fluid and the nervous 
fluid were identical; and he concluded that, if he could 
continue the process of digestion by sending a current of 
alvauism through the div.ded nerves, there could be no 
onger any doubt that Galvanism was capable of performing 
the same functions as the nervous fluid itself, when 
acting on the living body. The experiment was made, 
and the result was, that digestion went on fully as well in 
the stomach of a dog (the eighth pair of, nerves being divided ag 
above), by means of a supply of galvanit fluid to the stomach, as 
if the nerves had been left in a perfect state. For the particulars 
of this ex periment | refer my readers to Dr. Wilson Phi\ip’s 
work, entitled,“ An Inquiry into the Laws of the Vital Func- 
tions.“ Iuvalids will now understand why Galvanism is such a 
powerful i in cases of indigestion. It acts in two ways: 
it first arouses the dormant nerves into action, and then — 
tose nerves with that of which they are deficieut, viz, the 
nervous fluid. I can conscientiously state that in this complaint 
I succeed nineteen times out of twenty, and even after every 
other remedy has been tried in vain. On some patients the 
effects of Galvanism in this complaint are really astonishing; 
for, after two or three operations, the oppression and uneasiness 
after eating have vanished, acrid eructations no longer exist, 
appetite returns, refreshing sleep is welcomed, the depression of 
spirits has ceased, and the sallowness of the complexion is sue- 
ceeded by the roseate tinge of health. That indigestion is now 
quite a fashionable complaint is well known; but were the 
great power of Galvanism in this complaint equally well known, 
there would not be a gentleman's house in the whole kingdom 
without an efficient galvanic apparatus. In my former lecter 1 
stated, that in old standing car 68 paralysis I as frequently 
failed as succeeded. This is 4 fact; still I contend that 
Galvanism should be resorted to in the most desperate cases 
of paralysis, for if it does not cure the patient of this 
complaint, it will wonderfully improve the general health, 
Many there are to whom have supplied my Portable 
Galvanic Apparatus who have informed me that, although 
not much benefit could be noticed in their long-standin 

paralytic complaint, yet it was astonishing how the gene 
health had iu proved — how they were now enabled 
to do without mediciue—how very much better they slept—how 
the nervousness had left them, &c. The fact is, Galvanism in- 
creased the digestive powers, and hence the reason of the im- 
proved state of health. Invalids who may wish to be supplied 
with my efficient Portable Apparatus may address a line to me, 
and I will send them all particulars. The most unscientific will 
uot have the least trouble in using it. | 

WM. H. HALSE, Professor of Medical Galvanism, 

22, Bruuswick-square, London, 


GALVANISM.—lInvalids are solicited to send to Mr. W. H. 
HALSE, for his pamphlet on MEDICAL GALVANISM, which 
will be forwarded free on receipt of two postage stamps. They 
will be astonished at its contents. In it will be found the par- 
ticulars of cures in cases of asthma, rheumatism, sciatica, tic 
deloureux, paralysis, spinal complaints, headaches, deficiency of 
nervous energy, liver complaints, general debility, indigestion, 
stiff joints, all sorts of nervous disorders, &e. Mr. Halse’s 
method of applying the galvanic fluid is quite free from all un- 
pleasant sensation; in fact, it is rather pleasurable thau other- 


wise, and many ladies are exceedingly fond of it. It quick] 
causes the patient to do without medicine. Terms, One Guines 
per week, : sae 
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ADDRESS TO THE READERS. 


SINCE the publication of the first number of the 
Nonconformist, on the 14th of April, 1841, the 
prosecution of the enterprise for which it was set 
on foot has brought us into personal contact with 
not a few of its readers in different parts of the 
country, and has given us a fuller knowledge, and 
a juster estimate, than is usual, of the character of 
the circle to whom we address ourselves. Recol- 
lection calls them up at this instant, one by one 
to our mind’s eye, and they stand ranged before us 
a numerous band. Often, in presence of any one 
of them, we have felt abashed at the thought, that 
our weekly lucubra ions, often hurriedly thrown 
off, sometimes pronouncing judgment on questions 
of great delicacy, and always more or less open to 
exception in the view of some minds, should pass 
under the eye of so aany men whose qualifications 
for furthering tke work we have undertaken ap- 
pear so superior to our own. Now, when, in 
fancy, they are all before us, and behind them, a 
erowd of constant readers, whose acquaintance we 
have not yet had the happiness of making, we feel 
oppressed with emotions to which we can give but 
imperfect utterance. 

If ever journalist had reason to be grateful to 
his friends, we have. Looking back upon the 
course we have pursued, upon the number of topics 
upon which we have written, the favourite opinions 
against which our remarks must occasionslly have 
jarred, the controversies in which we have been en- 
gaged, the censure we have felt it our duty to ad- 
minister, the mistakes we may have made, and 
the infirmities we have exhibited, we are surprised 
at the amount of forbearance displayed towards us. 
Seldom, indeed, have we been worried with com- 
plaints which, nevertheless, we may have done much 
to provoke. A cheering word from such as sym- 
pathize with us, is more familiar to our experience 
than the rebukes of such as may have seen reason 
to disapprove. Other journals have appeared at 
intervals, advocating the same principles with 
ourselves, but the supporters of the Nonconformist 
have remained steady and true to its interests. If 
we have seen less of popularity, we have also felt 
less of fluctuation, than many. We are now com- 
mencing our ninth volume, under auspices which 
flatter us with the hope that we have not yet tired 
out old friends. Our reward has far exceeded our 
consciousness of merit. We have won more sup- 
port, and heartier, than we had dared to antici- 
pate. That we are deeply thankful, we hope our 
readers will believe. May our future efforts ex- 


Press the fulness of our gratitude ! 


It has been our fortunate task to commend to 
the hearts of our readers a principle, which when 
trusted and loved, evermore elicits confidence and 
affection for its sincere advocates. They who most 
thoroughly understand the message we have en- 
gaged to deliver, are best prepared to extend 
candour, and display indulgence, towards him 
who delivers it—as the herald of pleasing tidings 
receives in the guerdon bestowed upon him, a 
token of the gladness and gratitude which those 
tidings have created. Not what we have been 
able to do, but the noble truth on whose behalf 
we have attempted to do anything, has secured 
for the Nonconformist its circle of warm-hearted 
friends. We are thoroughly sensible of this, 
and, we believe, shall continue to beso. Our 
rays, such as they are, are borrowed ones—we 
shine in the light of the doctrine we aspire to 
teach. The kind consideration we enjoy, we owe 
entirely to the glory of the end we are striving to 
achieve. If we know our own interests, therefore, we 
shall make it our highest ambition to be faithful 
to our trust. In our sense of the worth and 
beauty and power of the principle whose triumph 
we seek, our readers have the surest pledge of our 
devotedness to our work, and we possess the 
strongest guarantee of a more than adequate 
reward. 

We are now commencing another year—des- 
tined, perhups, to be as eventful as that which has 
just closed. Our best wishes for you, gentle 
readers, from its first day till its last! In the 
relationship in which we stand to you, we would 
fain make the year one both of pleasure and of 
profit. Still let us claim your indulgence, and 
still we will give you such as we are able to give. 
The cause which we, in common with yourselves, 
have near our hearts, is passing into a new and 
most interesting phase. We are about to watch 
together its fresh developments; and, as far as our 
instrumentality can reach, to assist them. For 
ourselves, in proportion as Providence seems to be 
ripening for solution the great problem of the age, 
and bringing within view that settlement which 
will emancipate Christianity from State bondage, 
we feel a deeper solemnity steal over our spirits, 
and a more sensitive jealousy lest any ill-con- 
sidered step on the part of those who long to wit- 
ness the victory of Christian willinghood should 
tend, in any measure, to impede its progress. 
Happily, the movement is in the hands of One 
who can turn even folly itself to His own account, 
and can make all human mistakes tributary to His 
design. In His overruling wisdom let us repose 
unwavering confidence, and cheerfully address 
ourselves to fulfil the duties of another year ! 


ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 


THE WORKING MEN AND RELIGIOUS 
INSTITCUTIONS. 

WE cannot, perhaps, more fitly open the present 
volume of the MNonconformist, than with a few 
thoughts upon a subject which, of late, has occu- 
pied a prominent place in our,columns—the com- 
arative inaptness and impotency of existing re- 
. institutions to tell upon the minds of the 
working classes of this country. We had meant 
to have postponed our remarks until the close of 
the correspondence which we have invited on this 
question. Fearing, however, that the opening of 
Parliament may thrust matters of more immediate 
interest before us—knowing that we shall require, 


for the satisfactory utterance of our opinions, con- 


1 — 


siderably more space than can be conveniently 
allotted to a single article and discerning no good 
reason which should preclude the simultaneous 
appearance of our own remarks and those of 
others, we deem it best so far to change our 
original plan as will allow of our dismissing the 
subject, if need be, at the end of the present 
month. Till then, a portion of our columns will 
continue open to our friends for the discussion of 
this question—and till then, it is our purpose to 
offer to our readers, with each number, some re- 
flections of our own. 


First, as to the facts of the case, Possibly, too 
much has been taken for granted—deeper shadows 
have been thrown into the picture than the actual 
condition of things will warrant. Some persons 
call for statistics—others, for an elaborate compari- 
son of the present with past ages. We deem such 
labour needless. Common observation, we think, 
will sufficiently assure us of one broad melancholy 
truth—that the number of working men under the 
influence of our religious institutions, or in visible 
connexion with them, does not, in England, bear 
the same proportion to the middle and upper 
classes as that which prevails in society at large. 
There are local exceptions, of course—wide dis- 
tinctions to be kept in view—cities will differ much 
from villages—sea-ports and watering-places from 
manufacturing towns. But, on the whole, we 
believe there cannot be a reasonable doubt, that 
upon that large section of the social body passing 
under the designation of “working men,” the 
means and appliances kept in action by existing 
ecclesiastical bodies, have not produced effect, in 
the same ratio, as upon the middle classes. Wor- 
shipping congregations do not exhibit, in regard 
to this matter, a fair resemblance of the busy 
world. ‘The recipients of weekly wages, the most 
numerous class of our countrymen, do not main- 
tuin their relative proportion in the houses of God. 
The fact may not be a novel one—the only novelty 
about it may be, that it attracts general attention 
—but that it is a fact, as thus broadly stated, few, 
we think, will ventufe to deny. 


And it is a most melancholy fact. The wonder 
is that it has not long since alarmed religious men, 
and put them upon anxious inquiry as to its 
causes. It speaks more loudly than any other in 
tones of reprodf to our churches. It displays 
failure just where success was most to be desired 
—where it seemed most likely—where it would 
have been most fruitful. Human nature, it is 


‘true, is human nature under all circumstances— 


and one soul, absolutely considered, is of equal 
value with another. But there are some social 
conditions which favour a fuller and manlier de- 
velopment of Christianity than others—some men, 
and classes of men, a conquest of whose hearts by 
the truth would do more for it and for the church, 
than an equal amount of success over others, The 
working men of this country are not only worth 
2 They are to be won as readily as any 
other class, perhaps more readily. They must be 
won, unless we are prepared to see religion expire 
amongst us of very feebleness. They cannot be 
won without bringing to the cause which gains 
them a freshness, a vigour, an earnestness, and an 
activity of spirit, such as will constitute a new era 
in the history of the gospel. 


Moral truths—truths which form the character 
and mould the will of men, gradually lose much 
of their efficacy, when confined for a length of 
time to any single class. Like plants, they need 
a change of soil in order to continuous vigour. 
We have no reason to suppose Christianit 
exempted from this law—subjectively, its growt 
and fruit will be affected by those influences 
which invariably operate in other cases. 
The great message from God, the good news 
to the world, will always remain the same — 
its effects upon those who receive it will be modi- 
fied by their individual temperament and _ social 
condition. British Christianity is essentially the 
Christianity developed by a middle-class soil. 
And, as such, its vitality is becoming impaired— 
its power sensibly decays. We see nothing to be 
surprised at in this—nothing unusual. The posi- 
tion of the class, theix social tastes, their habit of 
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thought, their standards of judgment, have been, 


eneration after generation, acquiring consistency, 
inflexibility—and as years roll on, will 3 
become more and more impervious to any trut 
that would refashion them. Within the laws 
which acquire increasing power over them, religion 
will develop itself speaking of them as a 
class, that is all. But foy some extraneous change 
—a change which we have no doubt is coming— 
Christianity, we think, has less ground for hope 
in them, than in the working men. It is fast 
degenerating among them from a living power to 
a lifeless form—from a principle to a sentiment— 
from an inward motive to an outward profession. 


It is sinking into a routine of devotional exercises, | 


the effects of which terminate with themselves. It 
puts orthodoxy in the place of reverence for 
truth—and substitutes pecuniary subscriptions for 
active personal exertion. It is an agency to be 
worked pretty exclusively by ministers. It builds 
up “interests,” instead of grappling with evils. 
It aspires to be genteel, rather than irresistible. 
Its love of justice is not allowed to make a dis- 
turbance at home—if it wants play, it must go to a 
distance. Its charity preſers foreign objects. Taking 
it “ for all in all,” it strikes one as an almost im- 
penetrable mass of con ventionalism not gown | 
dead, but completely overlaid—sickly, fanciful, 
feminine—as an existence dwindling into nominal- 
ism—as a life, fast decaying—as a power, all but 
void of efficiency. Of course there are exceptions 
—but, in the main, we fear, such is the religion- 
ism of the middle classes of our times. 

On the other hand we have the great body of 
working men—a rich soil—but in respect of 
Christianity nearly uncultivated—in its principal 
characteristics presenting a strong contrast with 
the social class next above it. There are varieties 
among working men, as there are in every other 
section of the community—but they are not such 
as to exclude common points of resemblance—in- 
dividualities of feature and expression, consistent, 
however, with a strong family likeness. A shrewd 

erception, capable of detecting at a glance the 
est attired shams—a practical common sense 
which fixes its estimate of things by what they do 
rather than by what they express—an independence 
which spurns at mere authority—an energy which 
even poverty can hardly tame—a kindliness of 
heart hidden beneath a rough homeliness of man- 
ner—a patient endurance which can stand the 
severest tests—and a familiarity with personal toil 
as the only means to an end—these constitute the 
raw material of character with the working men. 
We see them now, save in special instances, in a 
disadvantageous light. The ground is encumbered 
by rank weeds. Bring it under cultivation—sow 
it with revealed truth—reclaim it by wise and 
diligent efforts for Christianity—and we shall see a 
more glorious development of religious worth, 
than our country has yet witnessed. 


In truth, the interest of the churches is as 
much concerned in winning the working men, as 
that of the working men in being won. When 
the gospel has succeeded in fusing into one the two 
classes, a new vigour will be imparted to the cause 
of truth and right. Both will lose much of the 
evil which cleaves to them—the one ita childish 
veneration for gentility, the other its rude repu- 
diation of refinement—this, its conventionalism, 
that, its contempt of appearances—the first, its creep- 
ing timidity, the last, its recklessness. Thoroughly 
amalgamated, we believe they would put forth a 
well-disciplined energy, before which every ob- 
stacle would soon give way—a moral power which 
would prove irresistible. Nor would this be all. 


Christianity would be studied from other points of 


view. Neglected mines of wealth would be dis- 
covered by the application of fresh habits and 
objects of research. Our interpretation of truth 
would be dragged out of the deep and well-worn 
ruts in which it has so long moved. Unanticipated 
combinations of spiritual laws would be evolved— 
antique misapprehensions would be removed—and 
faith, and love, and zeal, bursting through old in- 
crustations of prejudice and habit, would find for 
themselves fresh channels of usefulness. 

The importance of the question, then, to which 
our attention is directed can hardly be overrated. 
What stands in the way of this “ consummation 
devoutly to be wished?” Whence arises the indif- 
ference of the masses to that system of truth 
which would most befriend them, socially, intellee- 
tually, morally, and spiritually ? To this question 
we shall address ourselves in two or three succes- 
sive papers, 


Epirortay Comrriments.—The Church and State 
Gazette, in its ill-humour at Mr. Noel's crushing 
exposure of the State Church, falls foul of ourselves 
in true Billingsgate style. The Nonconformist is, it 
seems, ‘“prayer-hating,”— a paper infamous to 
the very end of time, — a paper which recom- 
mends spoliation—which strikes at the Throne 
through the Church—which spits at prayer, and 
which makes nice of no vile aid whereby Church and 
Throne are to be alike smashed, and Dissent grow 
fat upon property evilly acquired.” Fie, Mr. 
Editor! What class of readers must you have to 
believe such rencorous balderdash ? 


THE ANTISTATE-CHU RCH 
MOVEMENT. 


Horncastie.—On Thursday, the 21st December, 
this town was visited by J. Kingsley, Esq., 
B. A., as a deputation from the Anti-state-church 
Association. The clerical influence is mighty here, 
In fact, the town may be said to be under 
‘parsons’ sway.” Yet, notwithstanding, a nume: 
rous and respectable audience came together, and 
for upwards of one hour and a half the lecturer 
elicited the attention and applause of the assembly 
whilst stating the objects sought by the Society, and 
exposing. the evils resulting from the connexion of 
the Church with the State. As this subject was a 
novel one here, no meetings of the kind having 
taken place previously, with the exception of a course 
of lectures delivered by Henry Vincent, Esg., 
during the autumn of the past year, the major 
part of the assembly, we presume, were scarcely pre- 
pared for the statements made by the lecturer: we 
surmise that some would resemble those philoso- 
phers and Epicureans that Paul had to withstand 
at Athens, who brought him before Areopagus, 
saying, May we know what this new doctrine 
whereof thou speakest is? for thou bringest certain 
strange things to our ears; we would know, there- 
fore, what these things mean.“ This meeting will 
doubtless lead to inquiry on a question long dor- 
mant, and we hope to vigorous practical effort. A 
committee has been formed in connexion with the 
parent Society.— From a Correspondent, 


Ruery.—Sow1ne THE Serp.—On Friday evening 
last, the Rev. Mr. Bayley, of Birkenhead, delivered 
a lecture in the St. Matthew's schoolroom upon 
„The Difference of Doctrine between the Church of 
Rome and the Church of England,” to a numerous 
audience. At the conclusion of the lecture, a boy 
distributed tracts very liberally to the assembly as 
they departed. The Rev. T. Page, incumbent of 
St. Matthew's church, on making his appearance, 
had a few of these tracts placed in his hands. He 
went back into the room to see the nature of the 
publication that had been so freely given away, 
when the truth flashed upon his mind, that the 
whole of his congregation had been well supplied 
with the stubborn truth of the Nonconformists“ in 
their ** Tracts for the Millions’?! Mr. Page finding 
it too late to prevent the mischief, became greatly 
excited, and after tearing the tracts to 8 seized 
the boy, and declared he would take him before a 
magistrate—the next moment, he would horsewhip 
him. He then called vehemently to his clerk, to 
come and“ hold the rascal,’ while he went for the 
police ;—altogether, it presented one of the most 
ludicrous spectacles ever seen in Rugby. It may be 
well to inform Mr. Page (says cur correspondent) 
that however inveterate he may be against those 
who differ from him in religious tenets, there is 
most certainly a regular campaign commenced in 
Rugby against the connexion of religion with the 
State. The Society’s tracts are distributed through 
the town, and a lecture is very likely to be given 
soon to explain the views of the Anti-state-church 
Society. Leicester Mercury. 


RuyMney.—The first public lecture on the separa- 
tion of religion from State control, was delivered at 
this place on the evening of last Christmas-day, by 
the Rev. J. Price. The subjects of the discourse 
were, the history, objects, and the justice of the 
claims of the Anti-state-church Association—the 
probabilities that separation will take place, and its 
probable consequences. The meeting was very 
numerously attended. The Rev. Vicar of Rhymney 
was present, with a short-hand writer, who was 
employed by.the Rev. Vicar. This place is an iron- 
work district, the population being above 12,000. 
When Mr. Miall will next visit South Wales an 
effort will be made to have him to Rhymney. Some 
of the young men belonging to the Rev. J. Price's 
congregation offered to present him henceforth with 
the Nonconformist newspaper, which offer was 
thankfully accepted by Mr. 8 a Corre- 
spondent. 


HALIrAX.— (From a Correspondent.) — Our readers 
will recollect, that, in November last, the local Com- 
mittee of the British Anti-state-church Association 
commenced a series of lectures. The first was de- 
livered by the Rev. 8. Whitewood, Baptist minister, 
in the school-room of Square Chapel, the oldest 
Independent place of worship in the town. The 
second lecture was to have been delivered on the 
12th ult., by the Rev. J. W. Ridley, of the Metho- 


dist New Connexion; but that day fell during the 
West Riding Election, and the lecture was necessa- 
rily postponed. It is now, however, fixed for 
Tuesday next, the 9th inst., in the Particular Baptist 
school-room. Other lectures, by ministers of differ- 
ent denominations, are to follow, once a month; and 
a public meeting, attended by a deputation from 
London, is to be held in the town in the spring. 
It is hoped that the Rev. John Burnet, whose ab- 
sence from the last public meeting, was the source 
of so much disappointment, will be present on the 
occasion referred to. The late contest for the West 
Riding has given an impetus to Anti-state-church 
principles in this neighbourhood, and many of the 
staunch Nonconformists are purchasing frecholds, 
that they may have votes for the Riding at another 
election. 


IRISH “REGIUM DONUM” AND IRISH 
CHRISTIAN WILLINGHOOD. 


(From the United Presbyterian Magazine.) 


A document of considerable interest, as illustrat- 
ing by contrast the working of Regium Donum in 


Ireland, has been kindly transmitted to us from 


80 easily. He may. 


Belfast. Itis the first annual report of the susten- 
tation fund committee in connexion with the East- 
ern Reformed Presbyterian Church.“ This body, 
consisting of ten churches, situated chiefly jaf Ulster, 
has maintained a noble testimony for the truth, by 
refusing to participate in bribe whith has 80 
long fettered and 8 sh Presbyterianism ; 


and, more recently, it ren its testimony 
very distinct and emphatic 1 in 1847, 


that ‘ to foros men to guppart the religion of J esus 
is a gross insylt to our Redeemer ; 

and that ‘this ingult is greatly vated when 
solemriy sanc b ent. It is 


7 9 ; 
iniquity established by law.” Ip working out this 
principle, the ministers not only gave up the legal 
claim which they had on their respective congrega- 
tions—resolving to trust in their Christian liberality 
alone—but agreed also to abandon the practice of 
seat-rents and other assessments, and to receive 
their several stipends from a common fund, the ro- 
sult of contributions obtained by voluntary collectors 
appointed for the purpose in the different churches. 
The congregations each promised to raise a certain 
sum toward this fund ; and though the promise was 
made when (says the report) the potato failure 
had only made its appearance, and though the con- 
tributions have been paid during a year of un- 
paralleled calamity in this country—a year of 
famine, pestilence, and death—yet the amount re- 
ceived has fallen short of the amount promised only 
£5 48. 11d.“ From the common treasury, each 
minister received £80 the first year—a sum which, 
honestly come by, will bear comparison with the 
income of the Synod of Ulster ministera, eked 
out though that be by the pension of the 
Government. The value of this fund, ag 4 
manifestation of Christian liberality, is exhi- 
bited in the report in a striking point of 
view :—‘‘ If we take the number of communicants 
in the ten congregations to be 1,400 (which is 
fully the number), the contributions will amount 
to 10s. 6d. for each communicant; and if we 
take these 1,400 communicants to represent 700 
families, and the families at an average of five meme 
bers each, it will give 3,500 persons in connexion 
with our church. The total sum contributed by 
this number being 4736 5s. 11d., would make an 
average contribution of 4s. for each individual ad- 
herent—an average sum, which, we believe, has not 
been exceeded by the contributions of any body of 
Christians in the present day.“ The Irish Wesley- 
ans raised in 1847, for each communicant 7s, ; for 
each adherent 2s. 8d. But Wesleyanism through- 
out Ireland is scarcely to be compared, in point of 
ability to contribute for the support of religion, with 
Presbyterianism in Ulster. 
comparison to the Regium Donum Presbyterians. 
A Government report of June, 1847, respecting the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland,“ gives the number of congregations as 451, 
paying altogether for stipend £18,441, or about £40 
a-year each; families, 86,450; population, 432,250 ¢ 
average payment by each individual, 10id.—/forty- 
one farthings a- year. Adding the amount raised far 
missions, the average contribution for religious pur- 
poses for each member, is 2s. 9d.; or, for each ad+ 
herent, Is. Id. Here, then, is the result of the 
pete bounty granted to Irish Presbyterianism. 

che £36,000 annually voted to the Irish assembly 
for the advancement of Christianity, turns out to be 
a hindrance to true religion—an incubus on its 
exertions, an opiate to its graces: and all this be- 
sides its being the fruit of legal extortion, and the 
apology, which statesmen, planning for the endow- 
ment of the Man of Sin, can plead against all the 
expostulations of Irish Presbyterians—the body 
which many had been accustomed to regard as pre- 


eminently set for the defence of Protestantism in 
Ireland. 


Tue Bishop or Exeter aGain.—That afflicted 
man, the Bishop-of Exeter, has again been in 
trouble. The Church Missionary Society having 
held a meeting in Honiton, the numbers present 
were 60 great that the room overflowed, and an 
adjournment took place to the church. Not many 
hours had elapsed before the Rev. V. H. P. Somerset, 
the incumbent, who had thus desecrated the edifice, 
was called to account by his disquieted diocesan 
went down upon his knees—and was forgiven. He 
has been obliged, however, to make public repara- 
tion“ for the eee scandal“ by publishing a letter 
of admonition addressed to him by the bishop, in which 
his lordship says: —“ That the organ was played and 
psalms [were] sung, does not appear to me to have 
at all improved the case. On the contrary, it made 
the church to be, for the time, a conventicle—as the 
meeting itself made ita public hall.“ Mr. Somerset, 
as he swallowed his humiliation, must have thought 
of the old adage, that “ one man may steal a sheep, 
and another may not look over the hedge.“ The 
bishop, who patronizes musical festivals, snubs the 
incumbent of Honiton for suffering a missionary 
meeting in his church; and Mr. Maskell, the 
bishop's chaplain, preaches Romish doctrines before 
his lordship—prints the discourse at his request— 
and receives not a whisper of reproof—although Dr, 
Phillpotts admits, in reply to a clerical memorial, 
that the views promulgated by his chaplain are 
Popish and unsound, Nor do we find that censure 
has descended upon a certain other priest of the 
diocese of Exeter, who, having set aside, as un- 
canonical,’ a porcelain font presented by a lady, 
refused to permit its restoration to the donor ; 
because, having been used for sacred, it ought not 
to be put to secular purposes ; and he therefore gave 
orders that it should be interred in consecrated 
earth! But the Rev. T. H. Hawker, of Plymouth, 
if he be in the bishop’s power, may hardly escape 

prepare himself for ibition 
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in a “white sheet.” Exas , apparently, by 
an attack made upon his late father, he pens an 
epistle to the Right Reverend Doctor, equally re- 
markable for 4 and bad taste, and concludes 
with wishing him a ‘speedy translation“ to the 
4 vacant see of Rome !’’—where, certainly, his lord- 
ship would have, juat now, an ample opportunity of 
indulging in his favourite element—“ hot water!“ — 
Gates Observer, | 

Tun Awnnvity-Tax.—The Government inquiry 
regarding the Annuity-tax has not had the effect of 
suppressing agitation in toto. A shopkeeper having 
delayed payment of last year's rate, was taken to 
prison, but was liberated in the course of the day, 
on giving a cheque for the amount. Other recusants 
have given in, but not until the appearance of the 
officer at their doors; and, in fine, it seems evident 
that unless a large measure of reform be granted, 
the agitation will be scotched, not killed. Notice 
has been given of a motion in the town council, that 
the Edinburgh and Montrose clergy should be paid 
out of the unexhausted teinds; but it is not probable 
that other large towns would agree to this, as the 
mere fact of special ecclesiastical imposts being 
levied in these two places oni does not prove that 
in them exclusively Church burdens are felt to be 
onerous. — Edinburgh Correspondent of the Daily 
Newa. 

EcctiesiasticaAL Property.—We understand that 
a new commission is contemplated to inquire into 
the state of the law respecting the letting and 
management of ecclesiastical property, with a view 
to legislation on this important subject. The mat- 
ters to be investigated are of themselves of a suffi- 
ciently extensive and complicated nature to require 
the deepest attention; and the persons selected for 
the task will not at all interfere with the duties or 
the construction of the Ecclesiastical Commission, 
but will be employed upon a field of labour and in- 
quiry entirely distinct, It is well known that com- 
plaints have been incessantly made from various 
sources of the mismanngement of church and college 
estates, the greater part of which is to be attributed 
to the state of the law, which has remained. with 


] corpora- 
tions, were in themselves the gregtest obstacles to 
any beneficial outlay on these properties, whilst 
even the short period of three years or twenty years’ 
lease was often turned to improper account; and a 
nominal rent only (with large fines) demanded from 
tenants thus favoured.— Observer. 


Mr. NogEu’s Boox.— We understand, from a corre- 
spondent, that the work has been some time in 
the hands of the publisher, and that the greatest 
secrecy was to be observed in passing it through the 
press: proofs were to be forwarded under seal; the 
name of the author unknown: and its proposed 
time of issue was about Midsummer, 1849. When, 
however, the secession of the honourable and re- 
verend gentleman became known, it was found 
essential that the book should appear immediately. 
Accordingly, the volume, containing between six 
hundred and seven hundred pages, passed through 
the press in the short space of fourteen days !—per- 
haps, the most rapid perforfifance ever achieved in 
the book-printing art.“ - uren and State Gazette. 


„TR GotpEN Lecror#,’—The Rev. Dr. Dale 
has resigned one of his agpointments, known as the 
„Golden Lectureship,” a post, the emoluments of 
which are about £5600 a year, and the duties one 
sermon a week, delivered on Tuesdays, at one of the 
churches near the Royal Exchange, There are al- 
ready three candidates for the uppointment—first, 
the Rev. Mr. Melyneux, of Woolwich ; second, the 
Rev. Mr. Gurney, who will, of course, have the in- 
fluence of his relatives, the Messrs. Hawes, they 
being members of the court of the Haberdasher’s 
Company, in whose gift the lectureship is; and 
third, the Rev. Mr. Melville, a gentleman who is 
already chaplain of the Tower, and principal of the 
Kast India College, with a salary of £2,000 a year. 
—Daily News. [The Rev. Dr. Croly and the Rev. 
Robert Bickersteth are also candidates. } 


Tue Vicar or CHATTERIS AND His TitHEs.—A 
correspondent sends us the following copy of a 
handbill published in the parish of the Rev. 
Michael Augustus Gathercole :— 


Particulars of the seizure and sale of a horse, of the 
value of £25 (the property of John Ross, of Cbat- 
teris), taken by distraint for a claim of £7 13s. 51 d. said 
to be due to the vicar of Chatteris, for corn rent in lieu 
of tithes, sold in the Market-place, on the 18th instant 
by James L. Allam, auctioneer :— ms 
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William Hustwalt, e 15 0˙ 0 


bailiff, for levyin 
distress ...... 4 


Hay,corn,and stabling 
five days at the 


Amount of Sale 


Constable administer- 
ing two oaths...,.. 0 2 
Advertisements...... 0 9 
Auctioneer’s claims... 0 16 
Appraiser’s claims .. 0 6 
Possession fivedays at 
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31 
Vicar’s claim ........ 71 
Balance forward .,.. 41 
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Balance to “Acéount 4 14 03 


Chatteris, 12 Mo., 23, 1848. 


A Cuurncu-rate Rervsep at Caruisie,—A 
vestry-meeting was called on Thursday to levy a 
hurch-rate for the parish of St. Mary’s Within. 


The Menconformist. 


The churchwardens exhibited their accounts, show- 
ing a balance on hand, and a certain sum uncol- 
lectéd; and they asked for a rate of one halfpenny 
in the pound to meet the estimated expenses of the 
present year. So strong was the objection to the 
principle on which church-rates are levied, that the 
imposition was rejected all but unanimously—the 
only persons who voted for it being the church- 
wardens themselves. It is 8 ill compliment 
to the communicants of a wealthy parish like St. 
Mary’s, to say that they care so little for the church 
in which they worship as to refuse to raise amongst 
themselves, by voluntary subscription, a sum 80 
paltry as £20.—** Carlisle Journal.“ 


— 


Tux Man Upton, through whose negligence the 
explosion of gunpowder on the Eastern Counties 
line lately took place, has been fined £5 and dis- 
missed the Company’s service. 


Some 800 Men on the North British Railway have 
struck for an increase’ of wages; and the works at 
the central station in Newéastle are at a standstill 
from the same cause. 


Certain premises being required by the South- 
western Railway for its extension to London Bridge, 
the owner demanded 14, 742; a Jury has awarded 
him £1,394, 


A Lapy Potsonep ny Mistaxkz.—An inquest was 
held on the 23rd ult., at Louth, on the body of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Harold, widow of S. Harold, Esq., late of 
Utterby House, and mother of the lady of the Rev. 
H. B. Benson, residing at the above mansion. The 
following circumstances were detailed by Mr. 
Trought, the family surgeon, who said he had been 
called in on Tuesday morning by Mrs. Harold for a 
complaint of the catarrhal kind, to which the de- 
ceased had been subject, and for the alleviation and 
removal of which he had been employed. Mr, T. 
applied the usual remedies. On Wednesday night 
the deponent saw his patient again, and on leaving 
the house he especially informed the servant as to 
the nature of the medicines he was about to send, 
namely, a sedative cough mixture, to be taken as 
directed on the bottle, two table spoonfuls at a time, 
and an embrocation (composed of croton oil and 
other drugs), with which she was to rub the chest of 
her mistress; after which she was to be particular in 
washing her hands, as the embrocation was made up 
of ingredients of a poisonous and dangerous nature. 
The medicaments were sent, and applied. At ten 
o' clock at night, Mrs. Harold having taken about 
half an hour's repose, suddenly awoke in a violent 
fit of coughing, and hastily calling the girl to give 
her a tea-spoonful of the cough mixture, she, in her 
hurry, seized hold of the wrong bottle, and pouring 
out a tea-spoonful of the embrocation into a wine 
glass, gave it to the unfortunate deceased, who drank 
it, and instantly exclaimed, ‘* How hot my throat is; 
surely you have not given me the wrong medicine? 
The fatal mistake being discovered, Mr. Trought was 
directly sent for, who promptly attended, and lost 
not a moment in administering the necessary anti- 
dotes, which appeared to be successful. On Thurs- 
day and Friday Mrs. Harold seemed to be recovering, 
though the inevitably weakening effects of the anti- 
dote in a person of her years (about 75) were ap- 
parent. On Saturday morning Mrs, Harold was 
seized with violent coughing, and died in the con- 
vulsion, On the jury’s questioning Mr. Trought 
as to his view of the true cause of Mrs, Harold's 
death, he stated that the poison accidentally taken 
and ejected by the emetic could not have been the 
direct cause ot her dissolution, but indirectly he had 
no doubt it was.—The maid (Lowry), who made the 
fatal mistake, stated that she perfectly understood 
the directions given her by Mr. Trought. She re- 
membered the caution given her on Wednesday 
evening as to the dangerous nature of the embroca- 
tion. She could read the directions on the labels on 
both the bottles distinctly, but she could not account 
for the error she had made except by the huffy she 
was in at the time the mixture was called for. She 
had been up the whole of the preceding night, and 
in constant attendance on her mistress. There had 
not been the slightest disagreement between them.— 
The jury gave as their verdict ‘‘ That the death of 
Mrs. Harold was accelerated by her accidentally 
taking the embrocation.“ Stamford Mercury. 


Errors or Passion.—A boy having been sent 
by his uncle, a miner of Trimdon Colliery, near 
Durham, to fetch some milk, he fell and spilt it on 
the way; when he returned, the man was making 
cartridges for blasting; he was very angry with the 
boy, and struck him on the head with a bag of gun- 
powder; the bag burst, some of the powder got into 
the fire, and there was a violent explosion. An 
infant was killed, and two other persons were burnt 
very severely. | 


Mr. Matruew TaLlnor Barnes has issued an ad- 
dress to the electors of Hull, announcing that the 
office of Chief Poor-law Commissioner had been 
offered him spontaneously, and accepted; and he 
again asks the suffrages of the electors. There 
is no doubt that his appeal to them will be suc- 
cessful. 


InNcREASED VALUE OF GrounD IN THE METROPOLIS. 
—There are many estates in the metropolis which 
fifty years back were worth £3 an acre, as COW pas- 
ture and dairy ground, now realizing from £1,000 
to £2,000 per acre per annum! Many within thirty 
years, Which were brickfield roughs, now return half 
that rental, and in another generation these same 
estates on which the property of thousands has been 
outlaid, will in some instances yield to the colossal 
proprietors’ from £100,000 to £500,000 per annum ! 


Liox-erkxrr, Watwortx,—QOn Thureday evening, 
December 28, a numerous meeting of the — 
and congregation at this place was held, for the pur - 
pose of expressing the unanimous and cordial es 

in which they hold their pastor, the Rey. Samu 
Green, who has deemed it right to resign his con- 
nexion with the church. Samuel Watson, Esq, 
occupied the chair, The Rev. George Cole, late o 
Church-street, Blackfriars, offered prayer; after 
which the chairman, with a few prefatoty observa- 
tions, in the name of his brother deacons and.of the 


and an elegant purse, containing eighty-five sove- 

reigns, as expressive of their “ high regard and 

esteem for him as a Christian man, and a minister of 
religion.“ In acknowledging this gift, Mr. Green 

took occasion to say, that several circumstances con- 

tributed to relieve the pain occasioned by the present 

separation, among which he dwelt upon the elearneas 
of the intimations of Divine Providence that, under 
all the circumstances, which need not be here ad- 
verted to, he ought to resign ; that he and the 6 
parted without any diminution of mutual respect 
and affection; and that, through Divine mercy, the 
separation involved no reflection upon either pastor 
or people that 1 be painful in remembrance, 
„We part,“ said Mr. Green, “ painfully, but not 
unkindly ; and, as the result of a feeling on both 
sides, that the separation is according to the will of 
the Master whom we love and serve.“ Mr. Gover, 
Mr. Winem H. Watson, and Mr. W. Gill, three 
others offthe deacons of the church, the Rev. George 
Cole, and Mr. Freeman Roe, who stated himself to 
have grown up from boyhood somewhat under Mr. 
Green's pastoral care, followed in addresses replete 
with sentiments of respect and kindness; and, after 
a benediction pronounced by Mr, Green, the meeting 
separated, 


Intan EvANORLICAL Soctrty.—ORDINATION OF THE 
Rev. WILLIAM DovGan oveR THE Cnuncn Ar Can - 
RICKFERGUS8.—On Tuesday, December 19, the ordi- 
nation of Mr. Dougan took piace, in presence of a 
numerous congregation, and of several ministers, 
The Rey. Isaac Jennings, of Londonderry, stated 
and explained the doctrines held by Independents in 
common with all Evangelical Christians, and the 
principles peculiar to themselves. The usual ques- 
tions—to which most satisfactory and concise re- 
plies were given by Mr. Dougan—were proposed by 
the Rev. James Haine, of Straide. The ordination 
prayer, and the 2 were solemnly and affection- 
ately made bY the Rev. Noble Sheppard, of Sligo. 
The Rev. J. D. Smith, Secretary for Ireland, preached 
on the reciprocal duties, interests, and relations of 


devolved upon the Rev. Robert Murphy, late of 
Waterford, and the Rev. Richard Garvey, M.A., of 
Glenarm. The ministers having dined together, a 
soirée was held in the evening, when a numerous 
assembly were refreshed with tea, and then with 
spirit-stirring speeches on religious subjects by the 
above-mentioned ministers, and the Rev. Mr. Tobias, 
of Carrickfergus, and another able minister of the 
Wesleyan body. ) 


GainrorD, Durnavn.—On Thursday, the 28th of 
December, the foundation-stone of a new Indepen- 
dent chapyl was laid by the Rev. 8. Jackson, of 
Northallerton, in the beautiful village of Gainford, 
situate on the banks of the Tees, in the county of 
Durham. Mr. Jackson delivered a suitable address 
to the company assembled, and the ceremony oon- 
cluded with prayer by the Rev. J. Ward, ot Stain- 
drop. A soirée was held in the evening, when 
-about 100 persons were present, and addresses were 
delivered by Revs. J. Ward, Jackson, and Hard- 
man, of Barnard Castle, and others. From this 
village, 200 years ago, the minister of the parish 
was ejected tor his Nonconforming principles, and 
several interesting anecdotes were read to the 
meeting in connexion with the ahove fact. The 
gospel has been preached for the last twenty years, 
principally by Messrs. Jackson, Ward, and Bow- 
man, the latter a resident in the village, and it is 
mainly by his labours that a church has been 
formed and a chapel commenced. Donations will 
be thankfully received by him, or the Rev. J. 
Ward, of Staindrop, from any who, from a sense 
of personal benefit resulting from the preaching of 
the gospel, feel an interest in the extension of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom. ‘The chapel will contain from 
130 to 160 sittings; will be built in the early Eng- 
lish style of architecture; and is estimated to cost 
£300, nearly half of which has been raised by the 
exertions of friends in the neighbourhood. 


WesLeYAN Moniricence.—On Christmas day, 
Thomas Barker, Esq., the extensive shipowner, 
entertained the Wesleyan school-children of North 
Shields (about 800) at tea, with also their teachers 
(100 more). Mr. Barker has also given £80 towards 
the liquidation of the circuit debt; Mr. Mease, £20; 
Mr. Wingreave, £10; Messrs. Hepple and Gibson, 
£5 each; and other smaller sume. The debt has 
disappeared.—-Gateshead Observer. 

Wrentuam, Surrorx.—The Rev. John Browne, 
B. A. (late of Lowestoft, in the same county), has 
accepted the unanimous: invitation of the Inde- 
pendent church in that place to become its pastor, 
and enters upon his ministry there on the first Sab- 
bath in January. This church, which has had 
existence for 200 years, has been presided over 
during the last forty-two years, by the Rev. Andrew 
Ritchie, whose increasing infirmities induced him, 
in November last, to announce his intention of re- 
signing his Office at the close of the 5 1848, in 
anticipation of which, and with Mr. Ritchie's full 
‘aequiescence, the church resolyed to invite Mr. 


church, presented to Mr. Green a written address, 


people and pastor. The other parts of the services 
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thoughts their-standards of judgment, have been, TILE 


eneration afters generation, acquiring consistency, 
inflexibility—and as years roll on, will probably 
become more and more impervious to any truth 
that would refashion them. Within the laws 
which acquire increasing power over them, religion 
will develop itself but, speaking of them as a 
class, that is all. But for some extraneous change 
—a change which we have no doubt 1s coming— 
Christianity, we think, has less ground for hope 
in them, than in the working men. It is fast 
degenerating among them from a living power to 
a lifeless form—from a principle to a Sentiment 
from an inward motive to an outward profession. 
It is sinking into a routine of detotional exercises, 
the effects of which terminate with themselves. It 
puts orthodoxy in the place of reverence for 
truth—and substitutes pecuniary subscriptions for 
active personal exertion. It is an agency to be 
weked pretty exclusively by ministers. It builds 
up “interests,” instead of grappling with evils. 
It aspires to be genteel, rather than irresistible. 
Its love of justice is not allowed to make a dis- 
turbance at home—if it wants play, it must goto a 
distance. Its charity prefers foreign objects. Taking 
it“ for all in all,” it strikes one as an almost im- 
penetrable mass of conventionalism—not positively 
dead, but completely overlaid—sickly, fanciful, 
feminine—as an existence dwindling into nominal- 
ism—as a life, fast decaying—as a power, all but 
void of efficiency. Of course there are exceptions 
—but, in the main, we fear, such is the religion- 
ism of the middle classes of our times. 


On the other hand we have the great body of 
working men—a rich soil—but in respect of 
Christianity nearly uncultivated—in its principal 
characteristics presenting a strong contrast with 
There are varieties 
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ANTLSTATE-CHURCH| 
MOVEMENT. 


this town was visited by J. 


Ion NcASTLR.— On Thursday, the 21st December, 
Kingsley, Esq., 
B. A., as a deputation from the Anti-state- church 
Association. The clerical influence is mi hty here. 
In fact, the town may be said to be under 
‘parsons’ sway.” Yet, notwithstanding, a nume. 
rous and respectable audience came together, and 
for upwards of one hour and a half the lecturer 
elicited the attention and applause of the assembly 
' whilst stating the objects sought by the Society, and 
exposing the evils resuiting from the connpxion of 
the Chürch with the State. As this subject was a 
novel one here, no meetings of the kind having 
taken place previously, with the exception of a course 
of lectures delivered by Henry Vincent, Esg., 
during the autumn of the past year, the major 
part of the assembly, we presume, were scarccly pre- 
pared for the statements made by the lecturer: we 
surmise that some would resemble those philoso- 
phers and Epicureans that Paul had to withstand 
at Athens, who brought him before Areopagus, 
saying, „May we know what this new doctrine 
whereof thou speakest is? for thou bringest certain 
strange things to our ears; we would know, there- 
fore, what these things mean.“ This meeting will 
doubtless lead to inquiry on a question long dor- 
mant, and we hope to vigorous practical effort. A 
committee has been formed in connexion with the 
parent Society.— From a Correspondent, 
Ruanry.—Sow1n@ THE SED. — On Friday evening 
last, the Rev. Mr. Bayley, of Birkenhead, delivered 
a lecture in the St. Matthew's schoolroom upon 
he Difference of Doctrine between the Church of 
Rome and the Church of England,” to a numerous, 
audience. At the conclusion of the lecture, a boy 
distributed tracts very liberally to the assembly as 
they departed. The Rev. T. Page, incumbent of 
St. Matthew’s church, on making his appearance, 


among working men, as there are in every other 
section of the community—but they are not such : 
as to exclude common points of resemblance—in- | 


dividualities of feature and expression, consistent, | 
- A shrewd | 
perception, capable of detecting at a glance the 
best attired shams—a practical common sense | their “Tracts for the Millions“! 
which fixes its estimate of things by what they % 


however, with a strong family likeness. 


rather than by what they express—an independence 
which spurns at mere authority—an energy which 
even poverty can hardly tame—a kindliness of 
heart hidden beneath a rough homeliness of man- 


had a few of these tracts placed in his hands. He 
went back into the room to see the nature of the 
publication that had been so freely given away, 
when the truth flashed upon his mind, that the 
whole of his congregation had been well supplied 
with the“ stubborn truth of the Nonconformists“ in 
Mr. Page finding 
it too late to prevent the mischief, became greatly 
excited, and after tearing the tracts to pieces, seized 
the boy, and declared he would take him before a 
| magistrate—the next moment, he would horsewhip 
him. He then called vehemently to his clerk, to 
come and“ hold the rascal,’’ while he went for the 


ner—a patient endurance which can stand the | 
severest tests—and a familiarity with persorial toil | 


police ;—altogether, it presented one of the most 
ludicrous spectacles ever seen in Rugby. It may be 


as the only means to an end 
raw material of character with the working men. 
We see them now, save in special instances, in a 
disadvantageous light. The ground is encumbered 
by rank weeds. Bring it under cultivation—sow 
it with revealed truth—reclaim it by wise and 
diligent efforts for Christianity—and we shall see a 

: more glorious development of religious worth, 
than our country has yet witnessed. 

In truth, the interest of the churehes is as 
much concerned in winning the working men, as 
that of the working men in being won. When 

the gospel has succeeded in fusing into one the two 

| classes, a new vigour will be imparted to the cause 
: of truth and right. Both will lose much of the 

evil which cleaves to them—the one ita childish 

veneration for gentility, the other its rude repu— 


diation of refinement—this, its conventionalism, 
that, its contempt of appearances—the first, its . 
f ing timidity, the last, its recklessness. Thoroughly 


amalgamated, we believe they would put forth a 

well-disciplined energy, before which every ob- 

| stacle would soon give way—a moral power which 

1 would prove irresistible. Nor would this be all. 
Christianity would be studied from other points of 
view. Neglected mines of wealth would be dis- 
covered by the application of fresh habits and 
objects of research.. Our interpretation of truth 
would be dragged out of the deep and well-warn 
ruts in which it has so long moved. Unanticipated 
combinations of spiritual laws would be evolved— 
antique misapprehensions would be removed—and 
faith, and love, and zeal, bursting through old in— 


| crustations of prejudice and habit, would find for 
themselves fresh channels of usefulness. 


The importance of the question, then, to which 
our attention is directed can hardly be overrated. 
What stands in the way of this “ consummation 
devoutly to be wished?“ Whence arises the indif- 
ference of the masses to that system of truth 
which would most befriend them, socially, intellee- 
, tually, morally, and spiritually ?) ‘To this question 
we shall address ourselves in two or three succes- 
sive papers. 


_ — I ee 
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Epironrtar ¢ OMPLIMENTs,.—The Church and State 
Gazette, in its ill-humour at Mr. Noel's crushing 


exposure of the State Church, falls foul of ourselves 
3 in true Billingsgate style. The Nonconformist is, it 
ö seems, „ prayer-hating,“ —“ a paper infamous to 
1 


the very end of time, — a paper which recom- 

mends spoliation—which strikes at the Throne 
; through the Church—which spits at prayer, and 

which makes nice of no vile aid whereby Chureh and 
| Throne are to be alike sinashed, and Dissent grow 
fat upon property evilly acquired.“ Fie, Mr. 
Editor! What class of readers must you have to 
believe such rancorous balderdash ? 


these constitute the | ell to inform Mr. Page (says our correspondent) 


that however inveterate he may be against those 


who differ from him in religious tenets, there is 

;Most certainly a regular campaign commenced in 
‘Rugby against the connexion of religion with the 
State. The Society’s tracts are distributed through 
the town, and a lecture is very likely to be given 
soon to explain the views of the Anti-state-church 
| Society. Leicester Mercury. 

RiuymNney.—The first public lecture on the separa- 
tion of religion from State control, was delivered at 
this place on the evening of last Christmas-day, by 
the Rev. J. Price. The subjects of the discourse 
were, the history, objects, and the justice of the 
claims of the Anti-state-church Association—the 
probabilities that separation will take place, and its 
probable consequences. The meeting wus very 
numerously attended, The Rev. Vicar of Rhymney 
was present, with a short-hand writer, who was 
employed by the Rev. Vicar. This place is an iron- 
work district, the population being above 12,000. 
When Mr. Miall will next visit South Wales an 
effort will be made to have him to Rhymney. Some 
of the young men belonging to the Rev. J. Price's 
congregation offered to present him henceforth with 
the Nonconformist newspaper, which offer was 
thankfully accepted by Mr. Price.—From a Corre- 
spondent, 

IIXIIrAX. (From a Correspondent.)—Our readers 
will recollect, that, in November last, the local Com- 
mittee of the British Anti-state-church Association 
commenced a series of lectures. The first was de- 
livered by the Rev. 8. Whitewood, Baptist minister, 
in the school-room of Square Chapel, the oldest 
Independent place of worship in the town. ‘The 
second lecture was to have been delivered on the 
12th ult., by the Rev. J. W. Ridley, of the Metho- 
dist New Connexion; but that day fell during the 
West Riding Election, and the lecture was necessa- 
rily postponed. It is now, however, fixed for 
Tuesday next, the 9th inst., in the Particular Baptist 
school-room. Other lectures, by ministers of differ- 
ent denominations, are to follow, once a month; and 
a public meeting, attended by a deputation from 
London, is to be held in the town in the spring. 
It is hoped that the Rev. John Burnet, whose ab- 
sence fromthe last public meeting, was the source 
of so much disappointment, will be present on the 
oceasion referred to. The late contest for the West 
Riding has given an impetus to Anti-state-church 
principles in this neighbourhood, and many of the 
staunch Nonconformists are purchasing frecholds, 
that they may have votes for the Riding at another 
election. 


IRISH REGI UM DONUM” AND IRISH 
CHRISTIAN WILLINGHOQOD, 
(From the United Presbyterian Magazine.) 


_ skeedtotiinient of considerable interest, as illustrat- 


Belfast. It is the first annual report of the susten- 
tation fund committee in connexion with the! East- 
ern Reformed Presbyterian Church.“ This body, 
consisting of ten churches, situated chiefly in Ulster, 
has maintained a noble testimony for the truth, by 
refusing to participate in the bribe which has i 
long fettered and enervated Irish Presbyterianism ; 
and, more recently, it has rendered its testimony 
very distinct and emphatic by deelaring, in 1847, 
that ‘to force men to support the religion of J esus 
is a gross insult offered to our blessed Redeemer ; 
and that ‘this insult is greatly aggravated when 
solamrly sanctioned by act of Parliament. It is 
iniquity established by law.” In working out this 
principle, the ministers not only gave up the legal 
claim which they had on their respective congrega- 
tions resolving to trust in their Christian liberality 
alone—but agreed also to abandon the practice of 
seat-rents and other assessments, and to receive 
their several stipends from a common fund, the re- 
sult of contributions obtained by voluntary collectors 
appointed for the purpose in the different churches. 
The congregations each promised to raise a certain 
sum toward this fund ; and though the promise was 
made „when (says the report) the potato failure 
had only made its appearance, and though the con- 
tributions have been paid during a year of un- 
paralleled calamity in this country—a year of 
famine, pestilence, and death—yet the amount re- 
ceived has fallen short of the amount promised only 
£5 4s, 11d.“ From the common treasury, each 
minister received £80 the first year—a sum which, 
honestly come by, will bear comparison with the 
income of the Synod of Ulster ministers, eked 
out though that be by the pension of the 
Government. The value of this fund, as a 
manifestation of Christian liberality, is exhi- 
bited in the report in a striking point of 
view :—‘*‘ If we take the number of communicants 
in the ten congregations to be 1,400 (which is 
fully the number), the contributions will amount 
to 10s. 6d. for each communicant; and if we 
take these 1,400 communicants to represent 700 
families, and the families at an average of five mem- 
bers each, it will give 3,500 persons in connexion 
with our church. The total sum contributed by 
this number being £735 5s. 11d., would make an 
average contribution of 4s. for each individual ad- 
herent—an average sum, which, we believe, has not 
been exceeded by the contributions of any body of 
Christians in the present day.“ The Irish Wesley- 
ans raised in 1847, for each communicant 7s. ; for 
each adherent 2s. 8d. But Wesleyanism through- 
out Ireland is scarcely to be compared, in point of 
ability to contribute for the support of religion, with 
Presbyterianism in Ulster. Let us then extend the 
comparison to the Regium Donum Presbyterians. 
A Government report of June, 1847, respecting the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland,“ gives the number of congregations as 451, 
paying altogether for stipend £18,441, or about £40 
a-year each; families, 86,450; population, 432,250: 
average payment by each individual, 10jd.—/forty- 
one farthings a-year, Adding the amount raised for 
missions, the average contribution for religious pur- 
poses for each member, is 2s. 9d.; or, for each ad- 
herent, Is. ld. Here, then, is the result of the 
public bounty granted to Irish Presbyterianism. 
The £36,000 annually voted to the Irish assembly 
for the advancement of Christianity, turns out to be 
a hindrance to true religion—an incubus on its 
exertions, an Opiate to its graces: and all this be- 
sides its being the fruit of legal extortion, and the 
apology, which statesmen, planning for the endow- 
ment of the Man of Sin, can plead against all the 
expostulations of Irish Presbyterians—the body 
which many had been accustomed to regard as pre- 
eminently set for the defence of Protestantism in 
Ireland. 


Tue Bisnor or Exeter aGain.—That afflicted 
man, the Bishop of Exeter, has again been in 
trouble. The Church Missionary Society having 
held a meeting in Honiton, the numbers present 
were so great that the room overflowed, and an 
adjournment took place to the church. Not many 
hours had elapsed betore the Rev. V. H. P. Somerset, 
the incumbent, who had thus desecrated the edifice, 
was called to account by his disquieted diocesan— 
went down upon his knees—and was forgiven. He 
has been obliged, however, to make “ public repara- 
tion“ for the“ public scandal“ by publishing a letter 
of admonition addressed to him by the bishop, in which 
his lordship says: —“ That the organ was played and 
psalms [were] sung, does not appear to me to have 
at all improved the case. On the contrary, it made 
the church to be, for the time, a conventicle—as the 
meeting itself made ita public hall.” Mr. Somerset, 
as he swallowed his humiliation, must have thought 
of the old adage, that one man may steal a sheep, 
and another may not look over the hedge.” The 
bishop, who patronizes musical festivals, snubs the 
incumbent of Honiton for suffering a missionary 
meeting in his church; and Mr. Maskell, the 
bishop's chaplain, preaches Romish doctrines before 
his lordship—prints the discourse at his request— 
and receives not a whisper of reproof—although Dr, 
Phillpotts admits, in reply to a clerical memorial, 
that the views promulgated by his chaplain are 
Popish and unsound. Nor do-we find that censure 
has descended upon a certain other priest of the 
diocese of Exeter, who, having set aside, as “ un- 
canonical,” a porcelain font presented by a lady, 
refused to permit its restoration to the donor; 
because, having been used for sacred, it ought not 
to be put to secular purposes ; and he therefore gave 
orders that it should be interred in consecrated 


ing by contrast the working of Regiwn Eq in 


Ireland, has been kindly transmitted to us from | 


earth! But the Rev. T. H. Hawker, of Plymouth, 
it he be in the bishop’s power, may hardly escape 
s0 easily. He may prepare himself for exhibition 


° 
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in a “white sheet.” Exasperated, apparently, by 
an attack made upon his late father, he pens an 
epistle to the Right Reverend Doctor, equally re- 
markable for boldness and bad taste, and concludes 
with wishing him a ‘speedy translation“ to the 
4% vacant see of Rome!“ - where, certainly, his lord- 
ship would have, just now, an ample opportunity of 
indulging in his favourite element—“ hot water!“ — 
Gateshead Observer. 


Tue Awnnvity-Tax.—The Government inquiry 
regarding the Annuity-tax has not had the effect of 
suppressing agitation ix toto. A shopkeeper having 
delayed payment of last year’s rate, was taken to 
prison, but was liberated in the course of the day, 
on giving a cheque for the amount. Other recusants 
have given in, but not until the appearance of the 
officer at their doors; and, in fine, it seems evident 
that unless a large measure of reform be granted, 
the agitation will be scotched, not killed. Notice 
has been given of a motion in the town council, that 
the Edinburgh and Montrose clergy should be paid 
out of the unexhausted teinds ; but it is not probable 
that other large towns would agree to this, as the 
mere fact of special ecclesiastical imposts being 
levied in these two places only, does not prove that 
in them exclusively Church burdens are felt to be 
onerous. — Edinburgh Correspondent of .the Daily 
News. 

EcctiestasticAL Prorperty.—We understand that 
a new commission is contemplated to inquire into 
the state of the law respecting the letting and 
management of ecclesiastical property, with a view 
to legislation on this important subject. The mat- 
ters to be investigated are of themselves of a suffi- 
ciently extensive and complicated nature to require 
the deepest attention; and the persons selected for 
the task will not at all interfere with the duties or 
the construction of the Ecclesiastical Commission, 
but will be employed upon a field of labour and in- 
quiry entirely distinct. It is well known that com- 
plaints have been incessantly made from various 
sources of the mismanagement of church and college 
estates, the greater part of which is to be attributed 
to the state of the law, which has remained. with 
scarce any change, what it was in the days of Eliza- 
beth, and which not only impedes improvement, but 
holds out too many temptations to abuse. The short 
terms of leases given by bishops and other digni- 
taries of the Church, and by ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions, were in themselves the greatest obstacles to 
any beneficial outlay on these properties, whilst 
even the short period of three years or twenty years’ 
lease was often turned to improper account; and a 
nominal rent only (with large fines) demanded from 
tenants thus favoured.— Observer. 


Mr. Noet’s Boox.— We understand, from a corre- 
spondent, that“ the work has been some time in 
the hands of the publisher, and that the greatest 
secrecy was to be observed in passing it through the 
press: proofs were to be forwarded under seal: the 
name of the author unknown: and its proposed 
time of issue was about Midsummer, 1849. When, 
however, the secession of the honourable and re- 
verend gentleman became known, it was found 
essential that the book should appear immediately.. 
Accordingly, the volume, containing between six 
hundred and seven hundred pages, passed through 
the press in the short space of fourteen days !—per- 
haps, the most rapid performance ever achieved in 
the book-printing art.“ - C Hure and State Gazette. 


„Tung Gotpen Lecturg.”’—The Rev. Dr. Dale 
has resigned one of his appointments, known as the 
„Golden Lectureship,”’ a post, the emoluments of 
which are about £500 a year, and the duties one 
sermon a week, delivered on ‘Tuesdays, at one of the 
churches near the Royal Exchange, ‘There are al- 
ready three candidates for the uppointment—tirst, 
the Rev. Mr. Mélyneux, of Woolwich ; second, the 
Rev. Mr. Gurney, who will, of course, have the in- 
fluence of his relatives, the Messrs. Hawes, they 
being members of the court of the Haberdasher’s 
Company, in whose gilt the lectureship is; and 
third, the Rev. Mr. Melville, a gentleman Who is 
already chaplain of the Tower, and principal of the 
East India College, with a salary of £2,000 a year. 
Day News, [The Rev. Dr. Croly and the Rev. 
Robert Bickersteth are also candidates. ] 


Tue Vican or CHarrerkis AND is Titnrs,—A 
correspondent sends us the following copy of a 
handbill published in the parish of the Rev. 
Michael Augustus Gathercole :— 


Particulars of the seizure and sale of a horse, of the 
value of £25 (the property of John Ross, of Chat- 
teris), taken by distraint for a claim of £7 138. 5}d. said 
to be due to the vicar of Chatteris, for corn rent in lieu 
of tithes, sold in the Market-place, on the 18th instant 
by James L. Allam, auctioneer :-— 


4E syd. 5 


William Hustwait, Amount of Sale coud 11 0 0 


bailiff, for levying 

distress “tee Pe are 
Hay,corn,and stabling 

five days at; the 

White Hart 
Ostler ..... dernen pere 6 2 0 
Constable administer- 

ing two oaths...... 0 2 0 
Advertisements 6 9 6 
Auctioneer’s claims. 0 16 0 
Appraiser's claims .. 0 6 0 
Possession five days at 

28. 6d. 


„„ 2 6 


bree 1 
Vicar’s claim 7 13 5 
Balance forward .... 4 14 01 


16 0 0 8 


| Balance~to “Account 4 14 0} 


Chatteris, 12 Mo., 23, 1848. 
A CHURCH-RATE RervsEp 


Ar CARLIsLE.— A 


vestry-meeting was called on Thursday to levy a 
hurch-rate for the parish of St. Mary’s Within. | 


| 


The churchwardens exhibited their accounts, show- 
ing a balance on hand, and a certain sum uncol— 
lected; and they asked for a rate of one halfpenny 
in the pound to meet the estimated expenses of the 


present year. So strong was the objection to the 
principle on which church-rates are levied, that the 
imposition was rejected all but unanimously—the 
only persons who voted for it being the church- 
wardens themselves. It is paying an ill compliment 
to the communicants of a wealthy parish like St. 
Mary’s, to say that they care so little for the church 
in which they worship as to refuse to raise amongst 
themselves, by voluntary subscription, a sum so 
paltry as £20.—* Carlisle Journal.“ | 
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Tun Man Urrton, through whose negligence the 
explosion of gunpowder on the Eastern Counties 
line lately took place, has been fined £5 and dis- 
missed the Company's service. 


Some 300 Men on the North British Railway have 
struck for an increase of wages; and the works at 
the central station in Neweastle are at a standstill 
from the same cause. | 


Certain premises being required by the South- 
western Railway for its extension to London Bridge, 
the owner demanded £14,742 ; a Jury has awarded 
him £1,394. 

A Lap Poisonrep ny MisrAKkk.— An inquest was 
held on the 28rd ult., at Louth, on the body of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Harold, widow of S. Harold, Esq., late of 
Utterby House, and mother of the lady of the Rev. 
H. B. Benson, residing at the above mansion. ‘The 
following circumstances were detailed by Mr. 
Trought, the family surgeon, who said he had been 
valled in on Tuesday morning by Mrs. IIarold for a 
complaint of the catarrhal kind, to which the de- 
ceased had been subject, and for the alleviation and 
removal of which he had been employed. Mr. T. 
applied the usual remedies. On Wednesday night 
the deponent saw his patient again, and on leaving 
the house he especially intormed the servant as to 
the nature of the medicines he was about to send, 
namely, a sedative cough mixture, to be taken as 
directed on the bottle, two table spoonfuls at a time, 
and an embrocation (composed of croton oil and 
other drugs), with which she was to rub the chest of 
her mistress; after which she was to be particular in 
washing her hands, as the embrocation was made up 
of ingredients of a poisonous and dangerous nature. 
The medicaments were sent, and applied. At ten 
o'clock at night, Mrs. Harold having taken about 
half an hour's repose, suddenly awoke in a violent 
fit of coughing, and hastily calling the girl to give 
her a tea-spoonful of the cough mixture, she, in her 
hurry, seized hold of the wrong bottle, and pouring 
out u tea-spoonful of the embrocation into a wine 
glass, gave it to the unfortunate deceased, who drank 
it, and instantly exclaimed, “ Llow hot my throat is; 
surely you have not given me the wrong medicine?“ 
The fatal mistake being discovered, Mr, Trought was 
directly sent for, who promptly attended, and lost 
not a moment in administering the necessary anti- 
dotes, which appeared to be successful, On Thurs— 
day and Friday Mrs. Harold seemed to be recovering, 
though the inevitably weakening effects of the anti- 
dote in a person of her years (about 75) were ap- 
parent, On Saturday morning Mrs, Harold was 
seized with violent coughing, and died in the con- 
vulsion, On the jury’s questioning Mr. Trought 
as to his view of the true cause of Mrs, IIarold's 
death, he stated that the poison accidentally taken 
and ejected by the emetic could not have been the 
direct cause ot her dissolution, but indirectly he had 
no doubt it was. — The maid (Lowry), who made the 
fatal mistake, stated that she perfectly understood 
the directions given her by Mr. ‘Trought. She re- 
membered the caution given her on Wednesday 
evening as to the dangerous nature of the embroca- 
tion. She could read the directions on the labels on 
both the bottles distinctly, but she could not account 
for the error she had made except by the hurry- she 
was in at the time the mixture was called for. She 
had been up the whole of the preceding night, ana 
in constant attendance on her mistress. ‘There had 
not been the slightest disagreement between them.— 


The jury gave as their verdict ‘* That the death of 


Mrs. Harold was accelerated by her accidentally 
taking the embrocation,.”’—Stamford Mercury. 


Errects or Passion.—A boy having been sent 
by his uncle, a miner of Trimdon Colliery, near 
Durham, to fetch some milk, he fell and spilt it on 
the way; when he returned, the man was making 
cartridges for blasting; he was very angry with the 
boy, and struck him on the head with a bag of gun- 
powder; the bag burst, some of the powder got into 
the fire, and there was a violent explosion. An 
infant was killed, and two other persons were burnt 
very severely. 

Mr. Marruew Tarot Barnes has issued an ad- 
dress to the electors of Hull, announcing that the 
oftice of Chief Poor-law Commissioner had been 
offered him spontancously, and accepted;: 0 he 
again asks the suffrages of the electors. There 
is no doubt that his appeal to tem will be suc- 


cessful. 


INcREASED VALVE or GRrouNnD IN THE MrtTRorouis, 
—There are many estates in the metropolis which 
fifty years back were worth 43 an acre, as cow pas. 
ture and dairy ground, now realizing trom £1,000 
to 12,000 per acre per annum! Many within thirty 
years, which were brickfield roughs, now return halt 
that rental, and in another generation these same 
estates on which the property of thousands has been 
outlaid, will in some instances yield to the colossal 
proprietors from £100,000 to £500,000 per annum! 
—The Builder. 


—— — — — — 
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RELICIOUS INTELLICENCE. 


Lion-stkrrr, Watwortn.—On Thursday evening, 
December 28, a numerous meeting of the chure 
and congregation at this place was held, for the pur- 
pose of expressing the unanimous and cordial esteem 
in which theye hold their pastor, the Rev. Samuel 
Green, who has deemed it right to resign his con- 
nexion with the church. Samuel Watson, Esq,, 
occupied the chair, The Rev. George Cole, late of 
Church-street, Blackfriars, offered prayer; after 
which the chairman, with a few prefatory observa- 
tions, in the name of his brother deacons and of the 
church, presented to Mr. Green a written address, 
and an elegant purse, containing eighty-five sove- 
reigns, as expressive of their “ high regard and 
esteem for him as a Christian man, and a minister of 
religion.“ In acknowledging this gift, Mr. Green 
took occasion to say, that several circumstances con- 
tributed to relieve the pain occasioned by the present 
separation, among which he dwelt upon the clearness 
of the intimations of Divine Providence that, under 
all the eireumstances, which need not be here ad- 
verted to, he ought to resign ; that he and the people 
parted without any diminution of mutual respect 
and affection; and that, through Divine mercy, the 
separation involved no reflection upon either pastor 
or people that might be painful in remembrance. 
„We part,“ said Mr. Green, “ painfully, but not 
unkindly; and, as the result of a feeling on both 
sides, that the separation is according to the will of 
the Master whom we love and serve.“ Mr. Gover, 
Mr. William H. Watson, and Mr. W. Gill, three 
others offthe deacons of the church, the Rev. George 
Cole, and Mr. Freeman Roe, who stated himself to 
have grown up from boyhood somewhat under Mr. 
Green's pastoral care, followed in addresses replete 
with sentiments of respect and kindness; and, after 
a benediction pronounced by Mr, Green, the meeting 
separated. 

Inisn EVANGELICAL SocretTy,—ORDINATION OF THE 
Rev. WII IIau Dovean over THE Cuurcn at Cak- 
RICKFERGUS,—-On Tuesday, December 19, the ordi- 
nation of Mr. Dougan took place, in presence of a 
numerous congregation, and of several ministers. 
The Rev. Isaac Jennings, of Londonderry, stated 
and explained the doctrines held by Independents in 
common with all Evangelical Christians, and the 
principles peculiar to themselves, The usual ques- 
tions—to which most satisfactory and concise re- 
plies were given by Mr. Dougan—were proposed by 
the Rev. James Baine, of Straide. The ordination 
prayer, and the charge, were solemnly and affection- 
ately made by the Rey. Noble we Sy of Sligo. 
The Rev. J. D. Smith, Secretary for Ireland, preached 
on the reciprocal duties, interests, and relations of 
people and pastor, The other parts of the services 
dexetved upon the Rev. Robert Murphy, late of 
Waterford, and the Rev. Richard Garvey, M. A., of 
Glenarm. ‘The ministers having dined together, a 
soi was held in the evening, when a numerous 
assembly were refreshed with tea, and then with 
spirit-stirring speeches on religious subjects by the 
above-mentioned ministers, and the Rev. Mr. ‘Tobias, 
of Carrickfergus, and another able minister of the 
Wesleyan body. 


GAINronb, Durnaw.—On Thursday, the 28th of 
December, the foundation-stone of a new Indepen- 
dent chapel was laid by the Rev. 8. Jackson, of 
Northallerton, in the beautiful village of Gainford, 
situate on the banks of the Tees, in the county of 
Durham. Mr. Jackson delivered a suitable address 
to the company assembled, and the ceremony oon- 
cluded with prayer by the Rev. J. Ward, ot Stain- 
drop. A soirée was held in the evening, when 


delivered by Revs. J. Ward, Jackson, and Hard- 
man, of Barnard Castle, and others. From this 
village, 200 years ago, the minister of the parish 
was ejected tor his Nonconforming principles, and 
several interesting anecdotes were read to the 
meeting in connexion with the ahove fact. The 
gospel has been preached for the last twenty years, 
principally by Messrs. Jackson, Ward, and Bow- 
man, the latter a resident in the village, and it is 
mainly by his labours that a church has been 
formed and a chapel commenced. Donations will 
be thankfully received by him, or the Rev. J. 
Ward, of Staindrop, from any who, from a sense 
of personal benefit resulting trom the preaching of 
the gospel, feel an interest in the extension of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom. ‘The chapel will contain from 
130 to 160 sittings; will be built in the early Eng- 
lish style of architecture; and is estimated to cost 
£300, nearly half of which has been raised by the 
exertions of friends in the neighbourhood. 


WesLtevan Muoniricence.—On Christmas day, 
Thomas Barker, IAI, the extensive shipowner, 
entertained the Wesleyan school-children of North 
Shields (about 800) at tea, with also their teachers 
(100 more). Mr. Barker has also given £80 towards 
the liquidation of the circuit debt; Mr. Mease, £20; 
Mr. Wingreave, £10; Messrs. Hepple and Gibson, 
£5 each; and other smaller sums. rhe debt has 
disappeared,—-Gateshead Observer. 

Wrentiam, SurrorKk.—The Rev. John Browne, 
B.A. (late of Lowestoft, in the same county), has 
accepted the unanimous: invitation of the Inde- 
pendent chureh in that place to become its pastor, 
and enters upon his ministry there on the first Sab- 
bath in January. This church, which has had 
existence for 200 years, has been presided over 
during the last forty-two years, by the Rev. Andrew 
Ritchie, whose increasing infirmities induced him, 
in November last, to announce his intention of re- 
signing his Office at the close of the year 1848, in 
anticipation ot which, and with Mr. Ritchie's full 


| acquiescence, the church resolyed to invite- Mr. 


about 100 persons were present, and addresses were 
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Browne (who had supplied Mr. Ritchie’s pulpit for 
five — — to — their retiring pastor. Mr. 
Ritchie did not live to see the close of the year; he 
was called to his rest and to his reward on the 28th 
of December ; his death took place at the house of 
his son-in-law, the Rev. T. Fison, at Romsey, 
Hampshire. 

TesTIMONIAL TO THE Rey. Mr. Backnovuse.—A 

meeting was recently held in Stroud, of the minis- 
ters, with other friends of various denominations, 
desirous of bearing their testimony in favour of the 
great principles which Mr. Backhouse had so con. 
dlatently advocated, and of expressing their cordial 
esteem for him as a Christian minister, he being 
about to leave. The mode of gathering was a pub- 
lic tea meeting, at the Victoria room, Stroud. The 
tables were well and respectably filled. The Rev. 
T. Shakespeare, of Shortwood, having prayed, Peter 
King, Esq., was called to the chair. The first and 
second resolutions having been eae moved 
and seconded by the Revds. I. Newman, of 
Shortwood, T. Nicholas, of Stroud, W. Yates, of 
Stroud, and T. Maund, of Stonehouse, a memorial, 
embodying the resolutions was moved by the Rev. B. 
Parsons, Ebley, seconded by Rev. F. Hood, Wood- 
chester, and supported by T. Parsons, Esq., Stroud. 
The memorial was couched in very complimentary 
terms—recording their sense of the zeal, fidelity, and 
benevolence of the rev. gentleman, and expressing 
the gratitude of the memorialists for the honour 
which his labours have reflected on the Christian 
ministry, during his residence in this locality. It 
was signed in behalf of the meeting, by Peter King, 
Esq., and also by many ministers in the borough and 
county. After Mr. Backhouse had addressed the 
meeting, J. Partridge and W. B. Cartwright, Esqrs., 
expressed their hearty oo of Mr. Back- 
house’s conduct, and of the spirit of the Meeting, 
and moved a vote of thanks to the Chairman, and 
the meeting separated. 


TrEesTIMONIAL.—CASTLE-GREEN CHAPEL, BRISTOL. 
—At a social tea-meeting, held in the vestry, Dec. 
27, 1848, the teachers of the Sabbath-school in con- 
nexion with the above place of worship, presented 
their esteemed superintendent, Mr. A. N. Langdon, 
with a handsome mahogany library or easy-chair, 
covered with morocco. A silver shield was inserted 
at the top of the back, encircled by a carved wreath, 
and bearing the following inscription :— 

Presented to Mr. A. N. Langdon, by the teachers of 

Castle-green Sabbath-scbool, on his leaving that in- 
stitution, as a testimonial of their esteem for his con- 
sistent character and devoted services as teacher and 
superintendent for nearly forty years. Dec. 1848. 
On the previous Sabbath, the senior scholars pre- 
sented the same gentleman with Anderson's Annals 
of the English Bible, in two volumes, elegantly 
bound, as a testimonial of their love and gratitude 
for his kindness to them. 


Week.y Tract Socrety.—A public meeting was 
held/at Ebenezer Chapel, Shoreditch, on Wednesday 
evening, the 27th ult, in connexion4with the aux- 
iliary to this society ; J. Geldart, Esq., presided. Rev. 
W. . Elliott, secretary to the Parent Society, Rev. 
W. Tyler, R. Elliott, Esq., Dr. Oxley, and W. Taylor, 
Esq., addressed the meeting. A collection was made 
in behalf of the auxiliary, and the meeting, which 
was interesting throughout, then separated. 


A Revivat or OIL D Practices.—An émeute took 
place at Winchester College on Monday week 
among the gentlemen commoners, owing to Dr. 
Moberly, the head-master, having forbidden the 
customary display of fire-works on the evening pre- 
vious to the holidays (Saturday week). The young 

entlemen, however, were determined to have their 
Men ey and obtained the usual supply, which 
‘was thrown over the wall into the playground during 
the time of divine service on Saturday. No-sooner 
was the service over than the commoners made to 
their playground, and speedily kindled a large bon- 
fire, and commenced kicking about fireballs. Dr. 
Moberly, being informed of what was going on, 
hastened to the spot, when a number of serpents 
were direeted against him, and he was obliged to 
retire. On Sunday, the Doetor having intimated 
his intention of severely punishing the ringleaders, 
the youths refused to attend chapel, and on Monday 
morning declined making their appearance, and, for 

rotection, barred their master out, who, in his turn 

them in. The besieged stood out severa 

hours, but before eventide they were starved into 

aeurrender, when some of the most forward were 

flogged, and one of them, who had rendered 

himself particularly obnoxious, was expelled the 
ool.— Globe. 


Financia Rerorm Meetine 1n Epinspurcu.— 
On Wednesday, a public meeting, under the auspices 
of the Financial Reform Association, we held in the 
Waterloo-rooms, Edinburgh, for the purpose of 
passing resolutions in favour of economy and re- 
trenchment in the national expenditure. The Lord 
Provost was called to the chair. The meeting was 
addressed by Mr. W. Chambers and Mr. A. Dunlop, 
also by Mr. Cowan, M.P., Mr. Law, Mr. W. Dun- 
can, S. S. C., Mr. Sibbald, Mr. J. Richardson, Mr. J. 
M‘Laren, and other gentlemen. Resolutions were 
unanimously adopted, declaratory of an enormous 
waste in various departments of the: State,“ de- 
nouncing the existing system of taxation as unequal, 
calling for a more correct method of keeping the 
. accounts, and forming in Edinburgh u 

inancial Reform Association, acting independently 
of party, and without aiming at organic changes, 
to adopt all lawful and constitutional means for 
effecting a thorough reform in the national financial 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER AND THE 
REV. MR. PROBY. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Mr. Eprror,—You may possibly remember that last 
summer the Rev. Mr. Preby, rector of St. Peter 
Cheesehill, in this city, was immersed in the river Itchen 
by the Rev. Mr. Branch, a Baptist minister in London : 
and afterwards partook of the Lord’s supper in the 
Baptist chapel with the ordinary communicants. 

No sooner had Mr. Proby been guilty of this clerical 
irregularity than he repented of it. The next morning 
he started off to Farnham to explain his position to the 
bishop, and to solicit his forgiveness. The bishop re- 
ceived him with his usual blandness, and promised to 
look into the case at some future time. In the mean- 
while Mr. Proby was to desist from officiating in his 
parish, or an 3 else in Dr. Sumner's diocese. 

A few weeks since, the bishop and his assistant clergy 
met in our cathedral, and constituted a formal board of 
investigation and — in the case. The upshot of 
the inquiry was, that Mr. Proby was sentenced to cleri- 
cal silence for three years, to lose his rectorial income 
during the same period, and to pay all the expenses of 
the trial. 

Now it should be known that the bishop and his 
assessors in this case are ranked as evangelicals—pro- 
fessing to preach the pure gospel of Christ, and, of 
course, to be guided by it in their religious conduct and 
transactions: pluming themselves, no doubt, on the 
assumption that they are not like their brother Phillpotts 
and his admirers. Mr. Proby is also classed with the 
evangelical party in the Church, and, though not the 
strongest minded among his brethren, is deemed a pious 
and worthy man. It is further observable, that Mr. 
Proby manifested his sincere penitence long before his 
trial—had a child baptized in the State Church, as a 
proof that he was not an anti-pœdobaptist—kept aloof 
from the meeting-house from the time of his communion 
in it—and had shunned all fellowship with Dissenters ; 
moreover, no act of immorality was laid to his charge 
by his ecclesiastical opponents; yet that his punishment 
is fearfully great, you will readily perceive. First, a 
pecuniary fine—in the loss of his income for three years, 
amounting altogether to about £300, and the cost of his 
trial, not a trifle more you may suppose. Secondly, 
three years’ silence—not being allowed to preach in his 
own church or elsewhere during all that period, nor offi- 
cially to visit the sick and the dying around him. 
Thirdly, three years’ degradation—to be regarded and 
treated by his brethren and parishioners as a heretic, 
culprit, delinquent, totally unfit to minister in holy 
things, till purified by three years’ idleness and 
sorrow ! 

The atrocity of this judgment will farther appear if 
you consider—First, by whom it was pronounced—an 
evangelical prelate and his évangelical assessors—men 
passing as truly godly pereons, speaking at our Bible and 
missionary meetings, and recognised as patterns of spi- 
ritual excellency in the country. Would not Paul rather 


have lost his hand than have signed such a sentence for 
such a trivial irregularity? Secondly, that for immoral 
actions of the grossest kind little or no punishment is 
inflicted by this bishop and his advisers. We have heard 
of conduct the most disgraceful by the cluth, of which 
no notice has been taken by this prelutical superinten- 
dent. These, however, were only offences against Gud, 
but poor Proby’s was a sin against the Pupish and savage 
canons of the Church, and that makes all the difference. 
Thirdly, that this punishment is ten times heavier than 


would have been inflicted by the civil laws of the land 
for any offence of an analogous magnitude. To a good 
man loving his work the sentence is equal to solitary 
confinement on the silent system to many of the culprits 
in our gaols. Few debauchees would be fined more for 
running off with another man’s wife ; and a man flogged 
through the street at the cart’s tail would not have been 
put in a more mortifying condition than Mr.‘Proby is by 
this unrighteous sentence. 

From this judgment it may fairly be inferred that 
there is not a pin to choose between the Bishops of 
Exeter and Winchester, when sitting in judgment on 
their erring and defenceless brethren. Both are more 
bland than the notorious Judge Jeffreys, but both are 
equally harsh in their decisions. Further, it may be in- 
ferred that if the bishops and clergy deal out their ven- 
geance so largely upon a weak, erring, brother, penitent 
for his offence, and still cleaving to their sect, the 
punishments they would inflict on Dissenters, were it in 
their power, would be nothing less than those inflicted 
by the savage Bonner and Laud on their antagonists. 

Finally, one can but wonder at those mean-spirited 
men—Head of Feniton and Proby of Winchester—who, 
after such unmerited treatment by the clerical heads of 
the Church, and probably in accordance with the animus 
of that Church, should succumb, and bow, and pay, and 
be silent, and be degraded, and still stick to this anti- 
Christian and persecu ing system! Let us be thankful 
to God that we do not belong to the Church of England; 
it as much degrades the mind as it does the position of 
the working clergy. Yours, &c., ‘ 

Winchester, Dec. 26, 1848. WILLIAM THORN. 


MR. NOEL’S BOOK ON CHURCH AND STATE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sirn,—I read with heart-felt satisfaction in the last 
number of the Nonconformist your able leading article 
on the secession of the Rev. Baptist Noel, and the pub- 
lication of his valuable work on“ The Union of Church 
‘and State;’’ but I could not help deeply regretting the 
high price, which will assuredly place itentirely out of 
the reach of thousands who, like myself, have embraced 
the principles of evangelical voluniaryism (or anti-state- 
churchism), and had anxiously awaited the appearance 
of a neto and important advocate. An excellent Church- 
man of my acquaintance gave an order to his newsman 
to procure the work when it came out, and expected he 
was ordering a pamphlet, but, to his surprise, came a 
12s. volume! My object in thus addressing you, Sir, is 
to ask whether some respectful application cannot be 
made to the estimable author, to let us have at guce a 
People's Edit ion,“ by which hundreds of poor curates 
and other ministers, whose means are humble, and 
thousands of the working classes, may be privileged to 
become readers, and thereby be benefited. 


lam, Sir, your obedient servant, | 
| J. S. FRATHRRETONE, 


| 


THE WORKING CLASSES AND 
RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Six, — The subject of the cause of the indifference of 
all classes of society to evangelical religion, is one which 
has had a place in my thoughts for some time past, and 
I have therefore read with considerable interest many of 
the letters of working men on the caure of its existence 
amongst themselves. It is not my intention in these 
lines to enlarge upon those causes, (though that is a 
work which it would be easy to enter upon,) but, with 
your permission, I would rather offer a few suggestions 
relating to the practicability of a remedy for the evils 
already dilated upon. I presume that your design in 
thus calling forth from the body of men amongst whom 
the evil principally exists, a statement of its causes, is, 
that, Me a skilful physician, you may be the better enabled 
to giye advice as to the best mode of remedy, and thus pave 
the way for a complete cure. I have, therefore, been 
somewhat surprised (considering that working men in 
general are noted for taking such practical views of things) 
that your correspondents have not advanced more sugges- 
tions relative to a comprehensive and effective remedy. 
Perhaps, however, they are leaving this most important 
consideration to you, and if such be the case, I hope 
these lines will not be considered premature on my part, 
as God is my witness, that I have none other than the 
purest motives, my only desire being His glory as mani- 
fested in the extension of the truth amongst mankind. 
When we consider the fact that the working classes of 
the present day constitute the most important body of 
society, numerically considered, (for with God there is 
no respect of persons,) and as being the class from which 
all others have sprung, and, further, that it was more 
expressly for them that the Church of Christ was estab- 
lished, the circumstance of their indifference to the 
cause of religion assumes a serious importance in the 
eyes of all thinking men, which it is difficult rightly to 
estimate, and the evil effects of which it is perhaps im- 
possible to overrate. On the principle that love begets 
love, it seems that the indifference manifested by the 
church generally, both pastors and members, towards 
the present and eternal interests of the working classes, 
has begotten a like feeling of indifference on the part of 
the latter toward the cause of religion. Judging from 
the present stage of the correspondence, this seems to 
be a summary of the reasons assigned by your corre- 
spondents, and to the truth of which full evidence is 
borne by facts and every day experience. How then is 
it propose to remedy this evil? An answer seems to 
rise simultaneously in the mind and heart of every true 
believer in Christ. Do away with this indifference 
on the part of the church, and in its place 
let a spirit of love and care be fostered for the interests 
of the working classes, and a corresponding feeling will 
at once be begotten and evinced inthem. Thus, at first 
sight, the remedy appears simple, and one which, by a 
general and simultaneous effort on the part of the 
Church, can at once be carried into effect. It bas only 
to be mentioned, and held up to view, to be at once com- 
pleted. But before coming to a conclusion so happy in 
its results, and so much to be desired by all who are 
interested in the welfare of Zion, let us pause awhile, 
and first ask ourselves, whether it is a result which the 
past and present history of the Church will warrant us 
to expect. Is it a result which we expect to see take 
place immediately, now that the causes of this great and 
acknowledged evil are made known through the columns 
of your widely-circulated paper? Doubtless, every mind 
will yield assent to the truth of the statements; but, 
alas! for the perverseness and depravity of the heart of 
man, the experience of the past goes to prove but too 
clearly, that something more than a mere conviction of 
the truth is necessary on the part of a man, to ensure 
his conformity and obedience to its requirements. 
Ministers of the present day, if we may judge by their 
public discourses, have as clear a theoretical knowledge 
of the grand requirements of their sacred calling as it is 
possible for them to have; and acquainted as we are 
with the practical results of such knowledge, we are 
almost compelled to conclude, that the warnings already 
given will, in too many instances, be totally disregarded. 
In some instances, doubtless, the truth will be received 
in meekness and love, and efforts will at once be put 
forth on their part to remove the stains which are the 
cause of such great and incalculable evils; but, in the 
majority of instances, we fear that such will not be the 
case. The evil is too deeply rooted to be so easily extir- 
pated. A deep spirit of slumber has fallen upon the 
churches, for they are careless and unmindful of the 
present and eternal interests of the poor. A kind of 
casteship has been introduced from the world, which 
makes a member entitled to respect more on account of 
the quality of hig garments and worldly wealth, than on 
mon has entered ito the church, and its members have 
his piety and resenjblance to his Lord and Master. Mam- 
not refrained from tendering him homage and allegiance. 
Who, then, can wonder that the Head of the Church 
seems to have forsaken his own? Who can wonder at 
the decline in vital godliness, as exhibited in the life 


aud conduct of the members, and geen alge in the almost 
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universal decrease in all religious denominations during 
the several past years? The evil is one prevailing to an 
awful and alarming extent, and the remedy must be 


commensurate with the disease. Ye cannot serve 


God and Mammon.” It is high time to shake off the 
lethargic slumber. We hail with delight the symptoms 
of an approaching awakening, which are beginning to 
appear. You, Sir, have generously lent the aid of your 
valuable paper in a cause so holy, and your call has 
been in a measure responded to. We are encouraged to 
believe, that your assistance will not cease here, for the 
cause is a holy one, and Christians must not suffer it to 
rest. If we cast our eyes around us, we see immense 
activity in exercise for the extirpation and removal of 
abuses in all other institutions. Why not call forth a 
a similar activity in the church? Committees and asso- 
ciations are established to inquire into the cause of the 
evils which are at work in our political, civil, and com- 
mercial relations, with a view to their reform and 
removal. Would it not be advisable to form a similar 
association, or conference, composed of all such as long 
to see the prosperjfy of Zion, to inquire into and hold 
discussion, on i cas of the pregent decline of the 
church in religion, life, and numbe We have it 
recorded in history, that councils of the\church were 
convoked whenever any momentous question had to be 
inquired into and settled. Eighteen hundred years have 
now elapsed since Christianity was first established, and 
are the results such as the faithful believer in Christ can 
rest satisfied with? No, indeed, they are not; for here 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, we see the 
cause of religion in our own country on the decline. 

urely this is a subject of sufficient and momentous im- 
portance to justify the calling together of a general 
council of believers in the present day—a council 
composed of all sincere disciples of the truth, without 
distinction of sect or denomination. On such an assem- 
blage, convened for a cause so holy, we cannot for a 
moment doubt that the Divine blessing, accompanied 
with an outpouring of His Spirit, would fail to rest; 
and that the conclusion arrived at, and resolutions 
passed, would be such as the exigency of the evil 
demands. 

At any rate, I humbly submit the idea to the prayer- 
ful consideration of all who are interested in the welfare 
of Zion, and shall be happy to see any opinions on the 
subject which may be embodied in any further corre- 
spondence. Meanwhile, I remain, yours sincerely, 

St. Alban’s, Jan. 1, 1849. THEOPHILUS. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

S1r,— Will you allow me to make one or two remarks 
on the very interesting subject now before your readers 
in reference to the working classes and religious institu- 
tions. It is to be hoped that many of these classes are 
attached to religious observances ; but it is an obvious 


fact that, generally speaking, religious pi. a 


exhibit a very small sprinkling of them, compared with 
other classes. It occurs to me that some of the causes 
of this have not been touched by your numerous corre- 
spondents. I wish to speak cautiously on such a sub- 
ject, but I am afraid that there is something in the 
general system of religious teaching that does not meet 
the habite and modes of thinking of these classes, and 
that even calls up their prejudices. In the first place, 
the minister of such a congregation is generally one 
who has received an education specially for this vocation, 
and naturally adopts a style of language and a mode of 
address peculiar to the pulpit. To a certain extent, he 
exhibits himself as one who does not, as it were, belong 
to the working part of his audience; but whose desires 
and sympathies look up, and “ave a leaning to the more 
wealthy and higher portion of the congregation. Then, 
again, the chapel is generally of a fine and expensive 
character, one in which the plain working man does not 
feel himself at home, and in which he is apt to feel 
himself, if not an intruder, at least as an inferior. And 
in the next place, the keeping up of such a place of 
worship, and supporting the ministers, entails a heavy 
burden, of which the working man finds a difficulty in 
paying his proportion, but which his independent feel- 
ings make him shrink from freeing himself if he take 
his share of its advantages. If there be any truth 
in these remarks, it follows that the status of the teacher 
and the expense of the congregation, induce a state of 
matters uncongenial with the habits and pecuniary 
capabilities of these classes. It follows, also, that if the 
teaching could be performed by those who really and 
truly belong to the working classes, and at such a rate 
of expense as would be quite within their means, it 
would be more successful in securing their attention 
and co-operation. It may be thought that these ideas 
militate against an educated and paid ministry, and 
other things generally approved of; but no matter what 
present views they may come in contact with, if they 
tend to elicit truth. If they do so, in however small 
a degree, my object will be gained; and I may, with 
your permission, in a future letter, give my reasons for 
the opinions now expressed. L. 


Jenny Lixp sang gratuitously at Birmingham 
Thursday night, in aid of the funds of 8 
Hospital, in that town. Upwards of 3, 000 persons 
were present. The receipts were £1,300, 


WORKING MEN'S ESSAYS ON THE 


On Wednesday a meeting, very numerously at- 
| tended, was held in the large room, Exeter-hall, for 
theannouncement of the adjudication and distribution 
of prizes to the successful competitors for the best 
2 7 working men on the temporal advantges 
of the Sabbath to the labouring classes. Lord 
Ashley presided. ‘The report stated that there were 
the prizes of £25, £15, and £10, the gift of John 
Henderson, of Glasgow ; and about 77 prizes of £5. 
For these 1,045 competitors appeared, and amongst 
them a labourer’s daughter, who wrote the Pearl 
of Days,“ of which 16,000 copies have been sold. 
By the terms of the preliminary announcement, how. 
ever, she could not receive a prize. The report 
stated that the essays generally displayed much 
theological knowledge, elevated moral sentiment, 
and considerable scientific attainments. 

The Rev. E. BickerstetH moved the first reso- 
lution : 

That the report of the adjudicators, presented to this meeting, 
affords a very gratifying view of the results of the attempt whic 
has been made to call forth the energies and exertions of the 
labouring classes in defence of their Sabbath rights and privi- 
leges ; and that these results are evidences of a movement the 
most hopeful for promoting the better obeervance of the Lord's- 
day that has yet been made. | 

In the course of his observations, the reverend 
gentleman said that he attributed the freedom from 
anarchy which this country enjoyed as compared 
with the nations on the continent to the better obser- 
vance on the part of the people of the Lord’s day. 
The government were now the only licensed traders 
in the country on the Lord’s day. It was true that 
the money-order business of the Post-office had 
been given up, but they wanted a Post-office Sabbath 
throughout the whole land. 

The Rev. A. Tuompson, of Edinburgh, seconded 
the resolution. He objected to the statement that 
this was peculiarly a Scotch movement, as was 

roved by the fact that 400 of the competitors were 

nglishmen. It was impossible to account for the 
fact of so many good 2 being written without 
arriving at the conclusion chat the working men were 
earnestly engaged on the subject. They displayed 
a vigour of intellect equal to the muscular power 
with which they wielded sledge hammers, and many 
of them exhibited great eloquence—an eloquence 
not of the schools, but of the heart, and which 
seemed to be as natural to them as flight to the 
eagle. He believed that if they allowed the Sab- 
bath to be given up for two years to amusement, on 
the third it would be bought up by commercial 
— The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Rev. Dr. CunNinaHaM moved the following 
resolution: 5 

That considering the great temporal advantages of the Sab- 
bath to the working classes, as well as the intimate connexion 
between its due observance and the social, political, commercial, 
and general welfare of the country, this meeting rejoices, with 
gratitude to God, that at a time when the nations of Europe 
were undergoing great revolutions, 1,045 British workmen stood 
forth as defenders of their Sabbath; and they hail this circum- 


stance as highly favourable to the prospects of the country 
while they earnestly point to it as an emphatic rebuke to al 


tamper with the sacredness of the Lord’s-day. 


The Rev. J. A. JAuxs seconded the resolution, 

ich was Carried unanimously. He believed that 
the Sabbath was the muin prop of Christianity in 
every country. He believed that no other country 
in the world could have produced the same amount 
of religious mind. That was the result of their 
Sunday-school teaching, of their tract and Bible 
societies. Those were the true friends of the work- 
ing classes, who endeavoured to preserve the Sab- 
bath for them, and they were their traitors and de- 
stroyers who would take away from them, under any 
pretext whatever, the Lord’s-day. 

A prayer was then offered up by the Rev. Dr. 
Steane, after which the Rev. J. Jordan announced 
that the first prize of £25 was awarded to John Allan 
Quinton, compositor, of Ipswich; the second to 
John Younge, shoemaker, of St. Boswell’s, Rox- 
burghshire ; the third to David Farquhar, mechanic, 
of Dundee. Amongst the successtul £5 prizemen 
were two or three labourers and an old sailor, who 
was at present in the union workhouse, Cambridge. 

In delivering Prince Albert’s ten prizes, the 
CHAIRMAN said, that he was directed by his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert to deliver hie ten prizes, and 
at the same time to express the deep satisfaction he 
felt, and he (Lord Ashley) might add the extreme 
satisfaction felt by her Most Gracious Majesty, on 
witnessing this movement which had taken place 
amongst the working classes. He was also com- 
manded to express the deep interest they felt in the 
temporal and spiritual welfare of those worthy men. 
The other successful competitors who were present 
were then called up, and received the prizes in hand- 
some pursee, The appearance of Edward Fisher, of 
Wisbeach, a labourer, in his working jacket, pro- 
duced the most lively applause. 

The Rev. Dr. LxIroniLn delivered an address to 
the competitors. 

The meeting was next addressed by the Rev. W. 
Brock, and the Rev. W. Champneys, after which 
Mr. Quinton, the first prizeman, moved, and Mr, 
Younge, second prizeman, seconded a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Henderson, the giver of the prizes, and the 
originator of the movement, which was briefly 
acknowledged by him. A vote of thanks to the 
chairman terminated the proceedings. 

His LoxpsuiP, in returning thanks, said that this 
was essentially a movement for limiting the hours 
of labour. He had heard doubts thrown out whether 
these essays were the productions of the working 
classes. He had now for the last eighteen years 
been brought into such close contact—he might say 


| into such close intimacy—with many of the workin 


classes, that his experience enabled him to establis 


* 


who would infringe the Sahbath right of the working classes, or 


| this, that many of the working men were intellec- 


tually, morally, and spiritually, capable of producing 
these admirable—he would not hesitate to say, 
marvellous—productions [hear, hear}. Whilst in 
other countries thrones and, aristocracies were 
crumbling, and the foundations of society iteelf 
were shaken, this was a most happy circumstance 
in the history of this country, and it led him to 
believe that this Protestant country was yet reserved 
5 God for higher purposes of mercy in the history 
of mankind [cheers]. It filled him with consola- 
tion, and gave him comfort in many dark moments 
of life when he saw so many of the working classes 
of this country who represented still larger masses, 
coming forward with zeal, love, knowledge, and 
fervour, in the assertion of this high and holy pur- 

se. He was sure that both her Majesty and 

rince Albert recognised this great truth—that whilst 
all things were subordinate to the Divine will, it 
would be found that piety and the fear of God were 
the glory and stability of empires [cheers]. 


A meeting of members of the Sabbath Reform 
Association was held on Friday evening, at Free- 
masons'-hall, to hear addresses from the working 
men to whom prises had been adjudged for essays 
upon the necessity and value of the Christian 
Sabbath. 

S. M. Psro, Esq., M. P., having taken the chair, 
introduced, with some preliminary observations— 

— Gon, a servant, who proposed the first resolu- 
tion, recognising the Sabbath as one of the brightest 
proofs of the wisdom and beneficence of the Al- 
mighty, and as tending, more than anything else, 
to improve the intellectual part of man's nature. 
The speaker complained of a report which had been 
circulated, that the successful essays had not been 
written by working men. He could speak from 
personal knowledge of their authenticity; and he 
rejoiced that, faulty as they might be in composi- 
tion, they still contained truth, and the genuine 
sentiments of the class from which they had ema- 
nated. — WILLIAMs, a working potter, seconded 
the resolution. 

The second resolution, which was proposed by — 
Brock, a shoemaker, and seconded by — Tuomas, a 
house painter, was to the effect, that the Sabbath 
was absolutely necessary to the physical well-being 
of the human frame. 

— Brownina, a shoemaker, in moving the third 
resolution, which deprecated the tendency of modern 
enterprise to trench on the day of rest in railways, 
steamboats, &c., complained that clergymen, many of 
whom he saw upon the platform, were in the habit of 
rolling to the work of evangelization on the Sabbath- 
day in their carriages, thus necessitating its violation 
by their coachmen and footmen. He congratulated 
himself on the fact, that while the workmen of Paris 
had been revolutionizing their country, 1,047 Kuglish 
workmen had here quietly sat down to write essays 
on the Sabbath. They had often heard of the four 
estates of the realm—the Queen, Lords, Commons, 
and the Press. To those must now be added the 
working men, the fifth in rotation, but the most 
valuable to the first, being the best life guards and 

rotectors of the Sovereign. 

— Fisuer, a labourer from Wisbeach, and who 
announced himself as a local preacher in the Wes- 
leyan connexion, seconded the resolution. 

The above resolutions were all carried unani- 
mously. 

The Rev. W. Bnocx moved a resolution pledging 
the meeting to a furtherance of the objects of the 
Association. In his opinion, all the men who had 
ever done any good in their generation were working 
men. There was not a harder working man in oe 
land than Lord Ashley, their late chairman. Frag: - 
lin had been mentioned; but there was also 
Columbus, a weaver; Arkwright, a barber; Ben 
Jonson, a bricklayer; Carey, a cobbler; and, going 
higher up, the apostle Paul was a tentmaker ; Peter 
was a fisherman ; and the greatest of all, the Re- 
deemer himself, was set down by the evangelist Mark 
as a carpenter. The object of the Association was 
unique, and he trusted would meet with general co- 
operation. . 

Mr. Oaxkx (one of the adjudicators), in seconding 
the resolution, eulogized the talent displayed in the 
1,047 essays which had been submitted to his in- 
spection. Many of them had Greek mottoes, and 
in others, although the composition was faulty, there 
were brilliant thoughts, evincing the highest order of 
intellect. A member of Parliament had told him, 
that in equal proportion he doubted if the House of 
Commons could have turned out such a collection 
[a laugh]. 

Thanks were voted to the chairman, and the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 
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Tun “Times” new Parntinc Machixz.— The 
Times, in a long leading article, gives a deseription 
of a new printing machine, which has been for the 
past two months in use in that office, whereby the 
extraordinary number of 140 copies can be thrown 
off in a minute. It is a machine having eight 
cylinders. Hitherto, the rate at which it has been 
worked is about 1,000 revolutions per hour, or 
8,000 impressions ; but it is probable that it will be 
ultimately worked to 12,000 copies an hour. The 
name of the gentleman who constructed this won- 
derful piece of mechanism is Mr. Augustus Apple- 
garth, of Dartford. | 

Cost or THE CHARTIST MeeTinos 1N APRIL LAST. 
An extract from the pet Treasurer's account 
shows that the sums repaid by him to the church- 
wardens of the various parishes in Middlesex, for 
expenses incurred by them in providing staves and 
other necessary articles for the use of the special 
constables, in April 1848, amounted to £1,043 
14s, 8d/ Paddington, £188 9s.; Hackney, £157 98. 7d. 
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Browne (who had supplied Mr. Ritchie’s pulpit for 
five months) to succeed their retiring pastor. Mr. 
Ritchie did not live to see the close of the year; he 
was called to his rest and to his reward on the 28th 
of December ; his death took place at the house of 
his son-in-law, the Kev. T. Fison, at Romsey, 


Hampshire. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER AND THE 
REV. MR. PROBY. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Mr. Eprror,—You may possibly remember that last 


TrSTINMON IAI TO THE Rey. Mr. Backnovse.—A| summer the Rer. Mr. Proby, rector of St. Peter 


meeting was recently held in Stroud, of the minis- 
ters, with other friends of various denominations, 


Cheesehill, in this city, was immersed in the river Itchen 
by the Rev. Mr. Branch, a Baptist minister in London ; 


desirous of bearing their testimony in favour of the | and afterwards partook of the Lord’s supper in the 


great principles which Mr. Backhouse had so con. 
sistently advocated, and of expressing their cordial 


esteem for him as a Christian minister, he being 


about to leave. The mode of gathering was a pub- 


lic tea meeting, at the Victoria room, Stroud. The 


tables were well and respectably filled. The Rev. 


T. Shakespeare, of Shortwood, having prayed, Peter 


King, Esq., was called to the chair. The first and 
second resolutions having been respectively moved 


and seconded by the Revds. I. Newman, of 


Baptist chapel with the ordinary communicants. 

No sooner. had Mr. Proby been guilty of this clerical 
irregularity than he repented of it. The next morning 
he started off to Farnham to explain his position to the 
bishop, and to solicit his forgiveness. ‘The bishop re- 
ceived him with his usual blandness, and promised to 
look into the case at some future time. In the mean- 
while Mr. Proby was to desist from officiating in his 
parish, or anywhere else in Dr. Sumner’s diocese. 

A few weeks since, the bishop and his assistant clergy 
met in our cathedral, and constituted a formal board of 


Shortwood, T. Nicholas, of Stroud, W. Yates, of investigation and judgment in the case. The upshot of 
’ ° ’ 


Stroud, and T. Maund, of Stonehouse, a memorial, 
embodying the resolutions was moved by the Rev. B. 
Parsons, Ebley, seconded by Rev. F. Hood, Wood- 
chester, and supported by T. Parsons, Esq., Stroud. 
The memorial was couched in very complimentary 
terms—recording their sense of the zeal, fidelity, and 
benevolence of the rev. gentleman, and expressing 
the gratitude of the memorialists for the honour 
which his labours have reflected on the Christian 
ministry, during his residence in this locality. It 


was signed in behalf of the meeting, by Peter King, |. 


Esq., and also by many ministers in the borough and 
county. After Mr. Backhouse had addressed the 
meeting, J. Partridge and W. B. Cartwright, Esqrs., 
expressed their hearty approbation of Mr. Back- 
house’s conduct, and of the spirit of the Meeting, 
and moved a vote of thanks to the Chairman, and 
the meeting separated. 


TEsTIMONIAL.—CASTLE-GREEN CHAPEL, BRISTOL. 
At a social tea-meeting, held in the vestry, Dec. 
27, 1848, the teachers of the Sabbath-school in con- 
nexion with the above place of worship, presented 
their esteemed superintendent, Mr. A. N. Langdon, 
with a handsome mahogany library or easy-chair, 
covered with morocco. A silver shield was inserted 
at the top of the back, encircled by a carved wreath, | 
and bearing the following inscription :— 

Presented to Mr. A. N. Langdon, by the teachers of 

Castle-green Sabbath-scbool, on his leaving that in- 
stitution, as a testimonial of their esteem for his con- 
sistent character and devoted services as teacher and 
superintendent for nearly forty years. Dec. 1848. 
On the previous Sabbath, the senior scholars pre- 
sented the same gentleman with Anderson's Annals 
of the English Bible, in two volumes, elegantly 
bound, as a testimonial of their love and gratitude 
for his kindness to them. 


WEEKLY Tract Society.—A public meeting was 
held at Ebenezer Chapel, Shoreditch, on Wednesday 
evening, the 27th ult, in connexion with the aux- 
iliary to this society ; J. Geldart, Esq., presided. Rev. 
W. H. Elliott, secretary to the Parent Society, Rev. 
W. Tyler, R. Elliott, Esq., Dr. Oxley, and W. Taylor, 
Esq., addressed the meeting. A collection was made 
in behalf of the auxiliary, and the meeting, which 
was interesting throughout, then separated. 


A Revivat or Ol D Practices.—An émeute took 
place at Winchester College on Monday week 
among the gentlemen commoners, owing to Dr. 
‘Moberly, the head-master, having forbidden the 
customary ees of fire-works on the evening pre- 
vious to the holidays (Saturday week). The young 

entlemen, however, were determined to have their 

re-works, and obtained the usual supply, which 
was thrown over the wall into the playground. during 
the time of divine service on Saturday. No sooner 
was the service over than the commoners made to 
their playground, and speedily kindled a large bon- 
fire, and commenced kicking about fireballs. Dr. 
Moberly, being informed of what was going on, 
hastened to the spot, when a number of serpents 
were directed against him, and he was obliged to 


retire. On Sunday, the Doetor having intimated 


his intention of severely punishing the ringleaders, 


the youths refused to attend chapel, and on Monday 


the inquiry was, that Mr. Proby was sentenced to cleri- 
cal silence for three years, to lose his rectorial income 
during the same period, and to pay all the expenses of 
the trial. 

Now it should be known that the bishop and his 
assessors in this case are ranked as evangelicals—pro- 
fessing to preach the pure gospel of Christ, and, of 
course, to be guided by it in their religious conduct and 
transactions: pluming themselves, no doubt, on the 
assumption that they are not like their brother Phillpotts 
and his admirers. Mr. Proby is also classed with the 
‘evangelical party in the Church, and, though not the 
strongest minded among his brethren, is deemed a pious 
and worthy man. It is further observable, that Mr. 
Proby manifested his sincere penitence long before his 
trial—had a child baptized in the State Church, as a 
proof that he was not an anti-podobaptist—kept aloof 
from the meeting-house from the time of his communion 
in it—and had shunned all fellowship with Dissenters ; 
moreover, no act of immorality was laid to his charge 
by his ecclesiastical opponents; yet that his punishment 
is fearfully great, you will readily perceive. First, a 
pecuniary fine—in the loss of his income for three years, 
amounting altogether to about £400, and the cost of his 
trial, not a trifle more you may suppose. Secondly, 
three years’ silence—not being allowed to preach in his 
own church or elsewhere during all that period, nor offi- 
cially to visit the sick and the dying around him. 
Thirdly, three years’ degradation—to be regarded and 
treated by his brethren and parishioners as a heretic, 
culprit, delinquent, totally unfit to minister in holy 
things, till purified by three years’ idleness and 
sorrow ! 

The atrocity of this judgment will farther appear it 
you consider—First, by whom it was pronounced—an 
evangelical prelate and his evangelical assessors—men 
passing as truly godly persons, speaking at our Bible and 
missionary meetings, and recognised as patterns of spi- 
ritual excellency in the country. Would not Paul rather 
have lost his hand than have signed such a sentence for 
such @ trivial irregularity? Secondly, that for immoral 
actions of the grossest kind little or no punishment is 
inflicted by this bishop and his advisers, We have heard 


dent. These, however, were only offences against God, 
but poor Proby’s was a sin against the Popish and savage 
canons of the Church, and that makes all the difference. 
Thirdly, that this punishment is ten times heavier than 
would have been inflicted by the civil laws of the land 
for any offence of an analogous magnitude. To a good 
man loving his work the sentence is equal to solitary 
confinement on the silent system to many of the culprits 
in our gaols. Few debauchees would be fined more for 
running off with another man’s wife ; and a man flogged 
through the street at the cart’s tail would not have been 
put in a more mortifying condition than Mr. Proby is by 
this unrighteous sentence. 

From this judgment it may fairly be inferred that 
there is not a pin to choose between the Bishops of 
Exeter and Winchester, when sitting in judgment on 
their erring and defenceless brethren. Both are more 
bland than the notorious Judge Jeffreys, but both are 
equally harsh in their decisions. Further, it may be in- 
ferred that if the bishops and clergy deal out their ven- 
geance so largely upon a weak, erring, brother, penitent 
for his offence, and still cleaving to their sect, the 
punishments they would inflict on Dissenters, were it in 
their power, would be nothing less than those inflicted 
by the savage Bonner and Laud on their antagonists. 

Finally, one can but wonder at those nyean-spirited 
men—Head of Feniton and Proby of Winchester—who, 
after such unmerited treatment by the clerical heads of 
the Church, and probably in accordance with the animus 
of that Church, should succumb, and bow, and pay, and 


morning declined making their appearance, and, for | be silent, and be degraded, and still stick to this anti- 
rotection, barred their master out, who, in his turn | Christian and persecu ing system! Let us be thankful 


arred them in, 


The besieged stood out severa | © God that we do not belong to the Church of England; 


hours, but before eventide they were starved into it as much degrades the mind as it does the positicn of 


aeurrender, when some of the most forward were | the working clergy. 
flogged, and one of them, who had rendered 
himself particularly obnoxious, was expelled the 


echool.— Globe. 


FINANCIAL REFORM MEETING IN EpinpuRGH.— 
On Wednesday, a public meeting, under the auspices 


Yours, &c., 


Winchester, Dec. 26, 1848. WILLIAM THORN. 
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MR. NOEL’S BOOK ON CHURCH AND STATE. 
lo the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Sin,—I read with heart-felt satisfaction in the last 


of the Financial Reform Association, we held in the | number of the \onconformist your able leading article 

Waterloo-rooms, Edinburgh, for the purpose of | en the secession of the Rev. Baptist Noel, and the pub- 

passing resolutions in favour of economy and re- lication of his valuable work on“ The Union of Church 

trenchment in the national expenditure. The Lord 11 At an Sa) : Dol ans iP saa ad regres eae Ms 

5 led Se acai ; agh price, which will assuredly place it entirely out of 

7 3 Mr, * ee * ge W K as | the reach of thousands who, like myselt, have embraced 
* . . ar. A. un Op, 


} incipl N ol , N 45 % 0 
also by Mr. Cowan, I. P., Mr. Law, Mr. W. Dun. the principles of evangelical volun:aryism (or anti-state 


t ' |} churchism), and had anxiously awaited the appearance 
can, S. S. C., Mr. Sibbald, Mr, J. Richardson, Mr. J. sie g 


of a new and important advocate. An excellent Church- 


M‘Laren, and other gentlemen. Resolutions were | man of my acquaintance gave an order to his newsman 
unanimously adopted, declaratory of ‘an enormous | to procure the work when it came out, and expected he 


waste in various departments of the State,“ de- 


was ordering a pamphlet, but, to his surprise, came a 


nouncing the existing system of taxation as unequal, 12s. volume! My gbject in thus addressing you, Sir, is 
calling for a more correct method of keeping the | te ask whether some respectful application cannot be 


33 accounts, and forming in Edinburgh a 
inancial Reform Association, acting independently 


made to the estimable author, to let us have at once a 
People’s dition,” by which hundreds of poor curates 


x 1 “ante” and other ministers, whose means are humble, and 
of party, and without aiming at organic changes, | thousands of the working classes, may be privileged to 
to adopt all lawful and constitutional means for 


effecting a thorough reform in the national financial 
fai | 


become readers, and thereby be benefited. 
Jam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
| J. S. FEATHERSTONE. 


of conduct the most disgraceful by the cloth, of which 
no notice has been taken by this prelatical superinten- | 


THE WORKING CLASSES AND 
RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

S1r,—The subject of the cause of the indifference of 
all classes of society to evangelical religion, is one which 
has had a place in my thoughts for some time past, and 
I have therefore read with considerable interest many of 
the letters of working men on the caure of its existence 
amongst themselves. It is not my intention in these 
lines to enlarge upon those causes, (though that is a 
work which it would be easy to enter upon, ) but, with 
your permission, I would rather offer a few suggestions 
relating to the practicability of a remedy for the evils 
already dilated upon. I presume that your design in 
thus calling forth from the body of men amongst whom 
the evil principally exists, a statement of its causes, is, 
that, like a skilful physician, you may be the better enabled 
to give advice as to the best mode of remedy, and thus pave 
the way for a complete cure. I have, therefore, been 
somewhat surprised (considering that working men in 
general are noted for taking such practical views of things) 
that your correspondents have not advanced more sugges- 
tions relative to a comprehensive and effective remedy. 
Perhaps, however, they are leaving this most important 
consideration to you, and if such be the case, I hope 
these lines will not be considered premature on my part, 
as God is my witness, that I have none other than the 
purest motives, my only desire being His glory as mani- 
fested in the extension of the truth amongst mankind. 
When we consider the fact that the working classes of 
the present day constitute the most important body of 
society, numerically considered, (for with God there is 
no respect of persons,) andas being the class from which 
all others have sprung, and, further, that it was more 
expressly for them that the Church of Christ was estab- 
lished, 1 of their indifference to the 
cause of religion assumes a serious importance in the 
eyes of all thinking men, which it is difficult rightly to 
estimate, and the evil effects of which it is perhaps im- 
possible to overrate. On the principle that love begets 
love, it seems that the indifference manifested by the 
church generally, both pastors and members, towards 
the present and eternal interests of the working classes, 
has begotten a like feeling of indifference on the part of 
the latter toward the cause of religion. Judging from 
the present stage of the correspondence, this seems to 
be a summary of the reasons assigned by your corre- 
spondents, and to the truth of which full evidence is 
borne by facts and every day experience. How then is 
it propose to remedy this evil? An answer seems to 
rise simultaneously in the mind and heart of every true 
believer in Christ. Do away with this indifference 
on the part of the church, and in its place 
let a spirit of love and care be fostered for the interests 
of the working classes, and a corresponding feeling will 
at once be begotten and evinced in them. Thus, at first 
sight, the remedy appears simple, and one which, bya 
general and sipeffltaneous effort on the part of the 
Church, can at once be carried into effect. It bas only 
to be mentioned, and held up to view, to be at once com- 
pleted. But before coming to a conclusion so happy in 
its results, and so much to be desired by all who are 
interesied in the welfare of Zion, let us pause awhile, 
and first ask ourselves, whether it is a result which the 
past and present history of the Church will warrant us 
to expect. Is it a result which we expect to see take 
place immediately, now that the causes of this great and 


| 
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of your widely-circulated paper? Doubtless, every mind 
will yield assent to the truth of the statements; but, 
alas! for the perverseness and depravity of the heart of 
man, the experience of the past goes to prove but too 
clearly, that something more than a mere conviction of 
the truth is necessary on the part of a man, to ensure 
his conformity and obedience to its requirements. 
Ministers of the present day, if we may judge by their 
public discourses, have as clear a theoretical knowledge 
of the grand requirements of their sacred calling as it is 
possible for them to have; and acquainted as we are 
with the practical results of such knowledge, we are 
almost compelled to conclude, that the warnings already 
given will, in too many instances, be totally disregarded. 
In some instances, doubtless, the truth will be received 
in meekness and love, and efforts will at once be put 
forth on their part to remove the stains which are the 
cause of such great and incalculable evils; but, in the 
majority of instances, we fear that such will not be the 
case. ‘Lhe evil is too deeply rooted to be so easily extir- 


churches, for they are careless and unmindful of the 
present and eternal interests of the poor. A kind of 
casteship has been introduced from the world, which 
makes a member entitled to respect more on account of 
the quality of his garments and worldly wealth, than on 
mon has entered into the church, and its members have 
his piety and resemblance to his Lord and Master. Mam- 
not refrained from rendering him homage and allegiance. 
Who, then, can wonder that the Head of the Church 
seems to have forsaken his own? Who can wonder at 
the decline in vital godliness, as exhibited in the life 


and conduct of the mempers, and geen algo in the almost 


— 


acknowledged evil are made known through the columns 


pated. A deep spirit of slumber has fallen upon the 
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universal decrease in all religious denominations during 
the several past years? The evil is one prevailing to an 
awful and alarming extent, and the remedy must be 
commensurate with the disease. Te cannot serve 
God and Mammon.“ It is high time to shake off the 
lethargic slumber. We hail with delight the symptoms 
of an approaching awakening, which are beginning to 
appear. You, Sir, have generously lent the aid of your 
valuable paper in a cause so holy, and your call has 
been in a measure responded to. We are encouraged to 
believe, that your assistance will not cease here, for the 
cause is a holy one, and Christians must not suffer it to 
rest. If we cast our eyes around us, we see immense 
activity in exercise fy the extirpation and removal of 
abuses in all other inetivntige. Why not call forth a 
a similar activity in the church? Committees and asso- 
ciations are established to inquire into the cause of the 
evils which are at work in our political, civil, and com- 
mercial relations, with a view to their reform and 
removal. Would it mot be advisable to form a similar 
association, or conference, composed of all such as long 
to see the prosperity of Zion, to inquire into and hold 
discussion, on the cause of the present decline of the 
church in religion, life, and numbers? We have it 
recorded in history, that councils of the church were 
convoked whenever any momentous question had to be 
inquired into and settled. Eighteen hundred years have 
now elapsed since Christianity was first established, and 
are the results such as the faithful believer in Christ can 
rest satisfied with? No, indeed, they are not; for here 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, we sce the 
cause of religion in our own country on the decline. 
Surely this is a subject of sufficient and momentous im- 
portance to justify the calling together of a general 
council of believers in the present day—a council 
composed of all sincere disciples of the truth, without 
distinction of sect or denomination. On such an assem- 
blage, convened for a cause so holy, we cannot for a 
moment doubt that the Divine blessing, accompanied 
with an outpouring of His Spirit, would fail to rest; 
and that the conclusion arrived at, and resolutions 
passed, would be such as the exigency of the evil 
demands. 

At any rate, I humbly submit the idea to the prayer- 
ful consideration of all who are interested in the welfare 
of Zion, and shall be happy to see any opinions on the 
subject which may be embodied in any further corre- 
spondence. Meanwhile, IL remain, yours sincerely, 

St, Alban's, Jan. 1, 1849. THEOPHILUS. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sia, — Will you allow me to make one or ‘two remarks 
on the very interesting subject now before your readers 
in reference to the working classes and religious institu- 
tions. It is to be hoped that many of these classes are 
attached to religious observances ; but it is an obvious 
fact that, generally speaking, religious congregations 
exhibit a very small sprinkling of them, compared with 
other classes. It occurs to me that some of the causes 
of this have not been touched by your numerous corre- 
spondents. I wish to speak cautiously on such a sub- 
ject, but I am afraid that there is something in the 
general system of religious teaching that does not meet 
the habits and modes of thinking of these classes, and 
that even calls up their prejudices. In the first place, 
the minister of such a congregation is generally one 
who has received an education specially for this vocation, 
and naturally adopts a style of language and a mode of 
address peculiar to the pulpit. To a certain extent, he 
exhibits himself as one who does not, as it were, belong 
to the working part of his audience; but whose desires 
and sympathies look up, and have a leaning to the more 
wealthy and higher portion cf the congregation. Then, 
again, the chapel is generally of a fine and expensive 
character, one in which the plain working man does not 
feel himself at home, and in which he is apt to feel 
himself, if not an intruder, at least as an inferior. And 
in the next place, the keeping up of such a place of 
worship, and supporting the ministers, entails a heavy 
burden, of which the working man finds a difficulty in 
paying his proportion, but which his independent feel- 
ings make him shrink from freeing himself if he take 
his share of its advantages. If there be any truth 
in these remarks, it follows that the status of the teacher 
and the expense of the congregation, induce a state of 
matters uncongenial with the habits and pecuniary 
capabilities of these classes. It follows, also, that if the 
teaching could be performed by those who really and 
truly belong to the working classes, and at such a rate 
of expense as would be quite within their means, it 
would be more successful in securing their attention 
and co-operation. It may be thought that these ideas 
militate against an educated and paid ministry, and 
other things generally approved of; but no matter what 
present views they may come in contact with, if they 
tend to elicit truth. If they do so, in however small 
a degree, my object will be gained; and I may, with 
your permission, in a future letter, give my reasons for 
the opinions now expressed. L. 
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Jenny Lixp sang gratuitously at Birmingham on 
Thursday night, in aid of the funds of Queen's 
Hospital, in that town. Upwards of 3,006 persons 
were present. The receipts were £1,300, 


WORKING MEN'S ESSAYS ON THE 
SABBATH. 


On Wednesday a meeting, very numerously at- 
tended, was held in the large room, Exeter-hall, for 
theannouncement of the adjudication and distribution 
of prizes to the successful competitors for the best 
essays by working men on the temporal advantges 
of the Sabbath to the labouring classes. Lord 
Ashley presided. ‘The report stated that there were 
the prizes of £25, £15, and £10, the gift of John 
Henderson, of Glasgow; and about 77 prizes of £5. 
For these 1,045 competitors appeared, and amongst 
them a labourer’s daughter, who wrote the Pearl 
of Days.“ of which 16,000 copies have been sold. 
By the terms of the preliminary announcement, how. 
ever, she could not receive a prize. The report 
stated that the essays generally displayed much 
theological knowledge, elevated moral sentiment, 
and considerable scientific attainments. 

The Rev. E. Bickerstetu moved the first reso- 
lution : 

That the report of the adjudicators, presented to this meeting, 
affords a very gratifying view of the results of the attempt which 
has been made to call forth the energies and exertions of the 
labouring classes in defence of their Sabbath rights and privi- 
leges; and that these results are evidences of a movement the 
most hopeful for promoting the better observance of the Lord's- 
day that has yet been made, 

In the course of his observations, the reverend 
gentleman said that he attributed the freedom from 
anarchy which this country enjoyed as compared 
with the nations on the continent to the better obser- 
vance on the part of the people of the Lord’s day. 
The government were now the only licensed traders 
in the country on the Lord’s day. It was true that 
the money-order business of the Post-office had 
been given up, but they wanted a Post-office Sabbath 
throughout the whole land. 

The Rev. A. Tuompson, of Edinburgh, seconded 
the resolution. He objected to the statement that 
this was peculiarly a Scotch movement, as was 
proved by the fact that 400 of the competitors were 
Englishmen. It was impossible to account for the 
fact of so many good essays being written without 
arriving at the conclusion that the working men were 
earnestly engaged on the subject. They displayed 
a vigour of intellect equal to the muscular power 
with which they wielded sledge hammers, and many 
of them exhibited great eloquence—an eloquence 
not of the schools, bit of the heart, and which 
seemed to be as natural to them as flight to the 
eagle. He believed that it they allowed the Sab- 
bath tobe given up for two years to amusement, on 
the third it would be bought up by commercial 
cupidity. ‘The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Rev. Dr. Cunninauam moved the following 
resolution: 

That considering the great temporal advantages of the Sab- 
bath to the working classes, as well as the intimate connexion 
between its due observance and the social, political, commercial, 
and general welfare of the country, this meeting rejoices, with 
gratitude to God, that at a time when the nations of Europe 
were undergoing great revolutions, 1,045 British workmen stood 
forth as defenders of their Sabbath; aud they hail this eireum- 
stance as highly favourable to the prospects of the country, 
while they earnestly point to it as an emphatic rebuke to all 


who would infringe the Sabbath right of the working classes, or 
tamper with the sacredness of the Lord's-day. 


The Rev. J. A. Aus seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. He believed that 
the Sabbath was the muin prop of Christianity 1. 
every country. He believed that no other country 
in the world could have produced the same amount 
of religious mind. That was the result of their 
Sunday-school- teaching, of their tract and Bible 
societies. ‘Those were the true friends of the work- 
ing classes, who endeavoured to preserve the Sab- 
bath for them, and they were their traitors and de- 
stroyers who would take away fromthem, under any 
pretext whatever, the Lord’s-day. 

A prayer was then offered up by the Rev. Dr. 
Steane, after which the Rev. J. Jordan announced 
that the first prize of £25 was awarded to John Allan 
Quinton, compositor, of Ipswich; the second to 
John Younge, shoemaker, of St. Boswell’s, Rox- 
burghshire ; the third to David Farquhar, mechanic, 
of Dundee. Amongst the successtul £5 prizemen 
were two or three labourers and an old sailor, who 
was at present in the union workhouse, Cambridge. 

In delivering Prince Albert’s ten prizes, the 
CHAIRMAN said, that he was directed by his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert to deliver his ten prizes, and 
at the same time to express the deep satisfaction he 
felt, and he (Lord Ashley) might add the extreme 
satisfaction felt by her Most Gracious Majesty, on 
witnessing this movement which had taken place 
amongst the working classes. He was also com- 
manded to express the deep interest they felt in the 
temporal and spiritual welfare of those worthy men. 
The other successful competitors who were present 
were then called up, and received the prizes in hand- 
some purser. The appearance of Edward Fisher, of 
Wisbeach, a labourer, in his working jacket, pro- 
duced the most lively applause. 

The Rev. Dr. Letrcuitp delivered an address to 
the competitors. 

The meeting was next addressed by the Rev. W. 
Brock, and the Rev. W. Champneys, after which 
Mr. Quinton, the first prizeman, moved, and Mr. 
Younge, second prizeman, seconded a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Henderson, the giver of the prizes, and the 
Originator of the movement, which was briefly 
acknowledged by him. A vote of thanks to the 
chairman terminated the proceedings. 

His Loxpsuir, in returning thanks, said that this 
was essentially a movement for limiting the hours 
of labour. He had heard doubts thrown out whether 
these essays were the productions of the working 
classes. He had now for the last eighteen years 
been brought into such close contact—he might say 
into such close intimacy—with many of the working 


classes, that his experience enabled him to establish 


of mankind [cheers]. 
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this, that many of the working men were intellec- 
tually, morally, and spiritually, capable of producing 
these admirable—he would not hesitate to say, 
marvellous—productions [hear, hear]. Whilst in 
other countries thrones and aristocracies were 
crumbling, and the foundations of society itself 
were shaken, this was a most happy circumstance 
in the history of this country, and it led him to 
believe that this Protestant country was yet reserved 
by God for higher purposes of mercy in the history 
It filled him with consola- 
tion, and gave him comfort in many dark moments 
of life when he saw so many of the working classes’ 
of this country who represented still larger masses, 

coming forward with zeal, love, knowledge, and 

fervour, in the assertion of this high and holy pur- 

pose. He was sure that both her Majesty and 

Prince Albert recognised this great truth that whilst 

all things were subordinate to the Divine will, it 

would be found that piety and the fear of God were 

the glory and stability of empires [cheers]. 


A meeting of members of the Sabbath Reform 
Association was held on Friday evening, at Free- 
masons’-hall, to hear addresses from the working 
men to whom frizes had been adjudged for essays 
upon the necessity and value of the Christian 
Sabbath. 

S. M. Petro, Esq., M. P., having taken the chair, 
introduced, with some preliminary observations— 

— Gaar, a servant, who proposed the first resolu- 

tion, recognising the Sabbath as one of the brightest 
proofs of the wisdom and beneficence of the Al- 
mighty, and as tending, more than anything else, 
to improve the intellectual part of man’s nature. 
The speaker complained of a report which had been 
circulated, that the successful essays had not been 
written by working men. He could speak from 
personal knowledge of their authenticity; and he 
rejoiced that, faulty as they might be in composi- 
tion, they still contained truth, and the genuine 
sentiments of the class from which they had ema- 
nated. — WILLIAMs, a working potter, seconded 
the resolution. 
The second resolution, which was proposed by — 
Brock, a shoemaker, and seconded by — Tuomas, a 
house painter, was to the effect, that the Sabbath 
was absolutely necessary to the physical well-being 
of the human frame. 

— Brownina, a shoemaker, in moving the third 
resolution, which deprecated the tendency of modern 
enterprise to trench on the day of rest in railways, 
steamboats, &c., complained that clergymen, many of 
whom he saw upon the platform, were in the habit of 
rolling to the work of evangelization on the Sabbath- 
day in their carriages, thus necessitating its violation 
by their coachmen and footmen. IIe congratulated 
himself on the fact, that while the workmen of Paris 
had been revolutionizing their country, 1,047 English 
workmen had here quietly sat down to write essays 
onthe Sabbath. They had often heard of the four 
estates of the realm—the Queen, Lords, Commons, 
and the Press. To those must now be added the 
working men, the fifth in rotation, but the most 
valuable to the first, being the best life guards and 
protectors of the Sovereign. 

— Fisuer, a labourer from Wisbeach, and who 
announced himself as a local preacher in the Wes- 
leyan connexion, seconded the resolution. 

The above resolutions were all carried unani- 
mously. 

The Rev. W. Brock moved a resolution pledging 
the meeting to a furtherance of the objects of the 
Association. In his opinion, all the men who had 
ever done any good in their generation were working 
men. ‘There was not a harder working man in Eng- 
land than Lord Ashley, their late chairman. Frank- 
lin had been mentioned; but there was also 
Columbus, a weaver; Arkwright, a barber; Ben 
Jonson, a bricklayer ; Carey, a cobbler ; and, going 
higher up, the apostle Paul was a tentmaker ; Peter 
was a fisherman ; and the greatest of all, the Re- 
deemer himself, was set down by the evangelist Mark 
as a carpenter. The object of the Association was 
unique, and he trusted would meet with general co- 
operation. 

Mr. Oaxey (one of the adjudicators), in seconding 
the resolution, eulogized the talent displayed in the 
1,047 essays which had been submitted to his in- 
spection. Many of them had Greek mottoes, and 
in others, although the composition was faulty, there 
were brilliant thoughts, evincing the highest order of 
intellect. A member oi Parliament had told him, 
that in equal proportion he doubted if the House of 
Commons could have turned out such a collection 
[a laugh]. 

Thanks were voted to the chairman, and the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 


— — — 


Tue “Times” New PINTIN G Macutne.—The 
Times, in a long leading article, gives a deseription 
of a new printing machine, which has been for the 
past two months in use in that office, whereby the 
extraordinary number of 140 copies can be thrown 
off in a minute. It is a machine having eight 
cylinders. Hitherto, the rate at which it has been 
worked is about 1,000 revolutions per hour, or 
8,000 impressions; but it is probable that it will be 
ultimately worked to 12,000 copies an hour, The 
name of the gentleman who constructed this won- 
derful piece of mechanism is Mr. Augustus Apple- 
garth, of Dartford. 

Cost or THE CHARTIST MEETINGS IN APRIL LAST. 
An extract from the County ‘Treasurer's account 
shows that the sums repaid by him to the church- 
wardens of the various parishes in Middlesex, for 
expenses incurred by them in providing staves and 
other necessary articles for the use of the special 
constables, in April 1848, amounted to £1,043 


148. 8d. Paddington, £188 9s.; Hackney, £157 9s. 7d. 
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REV. BAPTIST NOEL’S BOOK. | 


The appearance of Mr. Macaulay’s “ History of 
England, and of Mr. Noel's Essay on the Union 
of Church and State,” have been the most memor- 
able incidents in the literary history of the year just 
concluded; for although expensive works, both 
were out of print almost immediately on their publi- 
cation. The latter, indeed, went off in a few hours, 
on Friday, and as the edition was quite insufficient 
to meet the wants of the trade, it has since, we 
understand, been selling at a premium. As yet it 
has scarcely been noticed by the press, though it 
has become the subject of animated discussion in 
private circles, where the greatest anxiety is mani- 
fested fot further information as to its contents. 
Under these elreumstances, and bearing in mind 
that the price of the volume will place it beyond the 
reach of many of our readers, we believe that we 


hall be tendering an acceptable service by ex- 


tracting several of the more important passages. 
Our selection must necessarily have regard to space 


tather than to arrangement} but it will be less from 


the argumentative portions of the volume than from 
those containing Mr. Noel’s testimony to the working 


_of the State-church system, and which forms a series 


of ** Pictures of the State-church.”’ 


HOW THE MINISTERS OF THE STATE-CHURCH ARE 
APPOINTED, : 

The parochial churches of Christ within the 

Establishment, being about 11,000, the pastors of 


962 are chosen by the Crown; 1,248 are chosen by 


ing his salary. 


bishops and archbishops ; 787, by deans and chap- 
ters; 1,851, by other dignitaries; 721, by colleges ; 
6,996, by private patrons. (M‘Culloch’s Statis- 
tics.) hen a patron presents a minister to a 
bishop to be settled as the pastor of a church, the 
church has no voice in the transaction. The bishop 
is almost as powerless ; for, unless he can prove the 
nominee to be legally disqualified, he must admit 
him to the pastoral charge. That the nomince is 
offensive to the people, infirm, indolent, with little 
talent, slender theological attainments, and few vir- 
tues ; that he is ill-tempered, or eccentric; that he 
hunts and shoots, attends at balls, and plays cards, 
are no legal disqualifications. Unless the bishop 
can prove him to be heretical or immoral, he 
must admit him to be the pastor, or the patron 
would obtain damages against the bishop in an action 
of quare impedit in the Temporal Court, and the re- 
ected nominee would obtain a judgment against 
im in the Ecclesiastical Court by a suit of duplex 
querela, If in this latter case the bishop do not 
ove his charge, or if the cause of his refusal to 
institute be insufficient in law, the archbishop de- 
crees that the. nominee shall be instituted, and the 
bishop is condemned in the expenses.—( Burn.) By 
this state of the law, whenever the patron chooses 
an unfit and obnoxious person out of fifteen thousand 
ecclesiastics, of whom many are ungodly, to be the 
pastor of any church, neither the bishop nor the 
church can oppose any direct hindrance. If he be 
not legally disqualified he must be admitted. 

Few things can be more important to a church 
than the choice of its pastor. . . . Yet in this 
important duty a-church within the Establishment 
has no voice, The patron, the nominee, and the 
bishop, may be all worldly men, who care nothing 
for their spiritual welfare ; but the nominee, backed 
by his patron, and aided by the bishop, may despise 
the reluctance of the church, and assume against 
their will the direction of their worship, the govern- 
ment of their schools, and the whole pastoral super- 
intendence of their parish, It is true, that assuming 
to guide them to heaven he does not know the way 
thither himself, but they must place themselves 
under his guidance because they wish to avoid pay- 
Men do not act thus in matters of 
far less moment. The same persons who quietly 
allow strangers to nominate their pastor would re- 
sent a similar dictation respecting any other func- 
tionary. They would allow no stranger to nomi- 
nate the tutor to instruct their children, the physician 
to attend their families, the lawyer to transact their 
28 or the member to represent them in Par. 

iament. And yet the qualifications of their pastor 
exercise a more powerful influence upon them for 
good or evil than any one of these professional or 
public men. 

o transfer an unrestricted right of choosing 
their pastor to any patron, however wise and pious, 
would be culpable rashness; but the patrons to 
whom the Anglican churches commit this right are 
peculiarly unfitted to exercise it. The right is ob- 
tained not by their personal excellence, nor by an 
election to it, but from the accident that they hold 
the estate which pays the salary, or have purchased 
the right from those who hold it. Thus persons of 
all degrees of imbecility, ignorance, irreligion, and 
immorality, may choose pastors for the Anglican 
churches out of a body of fifteen thousand ecclesiastics, 
among whom there are numbers of irreligious and 
unconverted men. And since these patrons are 
generally rich, and ‘it is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter 
fnto the kingdom of God,’ they are, as a class, more 
likely to be irreligious than others are, and thus far 
less capable of estimating rightly the qualifications” 
of a good pastor. It makes the matter-worse, that 
this right is often separated from the possession of 
the estate which originally conveyed it, so that the 
patron may be a stranger to the people, and totally | 


regardless of their welfare. To such hands have the 
eleven thousand parochial churches of the Establish- 
ment consented, for the sake of the salaries, to 
transfer the right of choosing their pastors. . . . 

„What right has the patron to nominate the 
pastor? His estate qualifies him to furnish the 
salary, but, as it gives him neither talent, nor piety, 
nor even good morals, it does not qualify him to 
choose the pastor; nor can it convey the right to 
do so. 

If it be replied that the State has enacted this 
arrangement, we must ask, Who gave the State 
authority thus to interfere with the prescribed duties 
of the Church? The State has no such right; and 
if it has usurped the right of the Church by means 
of the salary, the Church is bound to relinquish the 
salary and to recover the right. It is bound to re- 
cover its independence, however excellent the intru- 
sive pastor might be; but the mischief becomes still 
more intense when the pastor to be forced upon them 
is ungodly. 

„% The mischief which is done to a church by the 

appointment of an ungodly minister, demonstrates 
the magnitude of the injury which the whole Esta- 
blishment must suffer from this cause. If it be as 
intolerable an evil to an evangelical church to have 
an ungodly pastor as for a flock to have a wolf for its 
shepherd, a crew when tossed by the tempest to have 
a drunkard for their captain, or for an army in an 
enemy’s country to have a traitor for their general, it 
must be intolerable to the Establishment to have 
many of its churches misled by many such pastors. 
But as long as the system of patronage lasts, this 
evil must continue. The rich patrons of this country 
are not generally evangelical and godly, and there- 
fore do not nominate evangelical and godly er ; 
and ungodly pastors can never form and build up 
evangelical and godly churches, ‘Thus this single 
evil of patronage secures that the churches of the 
Establishment shall continue, as they have ever been 
to a great extent, ignorant and irreligious. Irreligious 
patrons are a corrupt foundation for the Establish- 
ment, which no improvements in the details of its 
administration can ever rectify ; and patronage must 
ever be asource of mischief so prolific that the 
churches of the Establishment, without such 
miracles of grace as this disregard of the authority 
of Christ forbids us to expect, must still remain 
ignorant and irreligious.”’ 


HOW THE 8TATE-CHURCH MINISTERS ARE SUPPORTED. 
„There is a marked contrast between the system 


which Christ has ordained for the maintenance of 


his ministers, and that which has been preferred by 
the Anglican Churches under the Union 

„According to the law of Christ, he should be 
maintained by the believers; according to the 
Union, he is maintained by persons of every class, 
including Roman Catholics, Unitarians, infidels, and 
profligates. 

„According to the law of Christ he should be 
maintained by those who contribute of their own 
property; according to the Union, the State has 
voted away the property of others to maintain him. 

„According to the law of Christ, all the offerings 
made for his support should be free; by the Union, 
they are paid under the terror of distraint. 

The moral influences of these two systems for 
the support of the ministers of Christ are very 
Opposite. 

„The system appointed by Christ is the most 
just, because, according to it, those only pay for 
instruction who receive it; while, according to the 
Anglican system, all must pay, whether they receive 
it or not, . . . . 

„The system appointed by Christ exercises the 
faith and love of believers, who thus make a grateful 
offering to him; but the Anglican system extorts 
from unbelievers, by fear of the law, a tax which is 
reluctantly paid to the State. 

‘The system appointed by Christ is much more 
for the comfor. of a pious minister, because he can 
receive with thankfulness and joy what his brethren 
contribute with liberality and affection, in duty to 
Christ and in justice to him; while under the 
Anglican system he must extort his income by force 
of law, from those who, possibly, curse both him 
and his religion while they pay it. 7 

The system appointed by Christ tends to attract 
both ministers aad people to each other, since un- 
der it ministers, receiving their support from the 
affection of their flocks, feel grateful for it, and the 
people find that to do a kindness is as much a 
source of affection as to receive it; but the Angli- 
can system alienates both parties, the pastor having 
to complain of arrears and of evasions of payment, 
while the flock are tempted to think their shepherd 
selfish and severe. 

„The system of Christ manifests to the world the 
power of religion, which they can in some degree 
measure by the sacrifices which Christians freely 
make for its support; while the Anglican system 
makes the world believe that Christians are as 
selfish and as covetous as they are themselves, and 
would not support their pastors unless they were 
forced to do so. 

„ Lastly, according to the system appointed by 
Christ, the best ministers are generally the best 
supported, because Christians can appreciate grace 
as well as gifts in their pastors; but under the 
Anglican system, the richest livings go to those 
who are related to patrons, and thus the worst 
ministers are frequently the best paid, and the 
churches are beset with those who have sought the 
ministry only for its emoluments. 

„Ik these observations are correct, Christians who 
allow their pastors to be paid by the State disregard 
the will of Christ; impeach his wisdom; neglect 
their duty ; injure their Christian characters ; muni- 


feat a worldly seltishness by seeking to escape from 


a just remuneration for services received; beg alms 
for Christ's officers from Christ's enemies; excite 
prejudice against the. gospel in the minds of irre- 
ligious tithe payers ; impair the use of the ministry ; 
place the ministers of Christ under the pay and 
influence of ungodly persons; and proclaim to the 
world, that the disciples of Christ cannot maintaiz 
his worship and publish his truth unless worldly 
men and unbelievers of every class will help them. 


A SKETCH OF THE 8TATE-OHURCH MINISTERS. 


% What are the pastors of the Anglican churches 
in fact? I grieve to write it. There are men among 
them of great virtues, to whom I gladly do homage. 
I know and love many faithful, energetic, and sincere 
servants of Christ; but when these exceptions are 
subtracted, what are the rest? I grieve to write it. 
Chosen by peers and squires; by colleges and church 
corporations; by chancellors and state-made pre- 
lates; many are made pastors by a corrupt fa- 
vouritism ; many are allured to an uncon enial 
employment by the income which it offers them ; 
and many embrace the profession of a pastor, because 
they are too dull, inert, or timid for any other. 
They have scarcely any theological training; they are 
pledged to all the errors in the Prayer-book, and all 
the abuses sanctioned by the Union; they dread 
reforms; they are servile to patrons, they are into- 
lerant to Dissenters ; theit zeal is crippled by state- 
restrictions, and their indolence tempted by un- 
bounded liberty to indulge it. Severed from the 
body of the people by their birth—by their early 
education—by their college life by their aristocra- 
tical associations—by their zeal for their ecclesiastical 

rerogatives ; they have little popular influence. 

awyers, men of science, and editors of newspapers, 
do not listen to them; Chartists and Socialists dislike 
and despise them: they scarcely touch the operative 
millions; they make few converts among the de- 
votees of fashion, and under their leadership, the 
Christian army is inert, timid, and unsuccessful.’: 


UNEXPECTED INTERVIBW WITH HER Masesty.—A 
respectable correspondent favours us with the fol- 
lowing :—‘‘ Among the many visitors to the late 
cattle show in London was a Norfolk farmer, who, 
on his return home by train, entered into conversa- 
tion with a fellow-traveller, and gave him the follow- 
ing account of what had befallen him, and of the 
unexpected company into which he had been most 
extraordinarily introduced. After, said he, I had 
been to the show, and carefully examined the differ- 
ent animals, and given my meed of praise to their 
breeders and their feeders, I thought I would devote 
a spare hour to another exhibition in the same 
neighbourhood, Madame Tussaud's celebrated Wax 
Work. Accordingly I presented myself at the door, 
and paid my money. On entering I was surprised 
to find myself the only spectator. Undisturbed for 
some time, I wandered about, looking with astonish- 
ment at the waxen effigies, habited in their gorgeous 
apparel, In a few minutes some ladies and children 
arrived, and standing near to one of the former, I 
observed, what ugly, grim-looking people some of 
those kings and queens were.’ The lady smiled, 
and answered, ‘I perfectly agree with you; they 
are.“ My attention was soon arrested by hearing one 
of the party, pointing to a figure, mention Tord 
Nelson, when proud of having been born in the same 
county with the illustrious sailor, I could not help 
exclaiming, Ah, he was from my neighbourhood ;’ 
upon which one of the ladies advancing, said to me, 
Then you are from Norfolk; pray can you tell me 
anything about poor Mrs. Jermy, in whose melan- 
choly fate Iso deeply sympathize? Have you any in- 
formation different from that which has appeared in 
the public papers?’ To which I replied, ‘No 
Madam, for I have been some days from home,’ 
Scarcely had this conversation ended, when Madame 
Tussaud entered, and seeing me there, asked me 
how I got in, and if I did not know she had forbidden 
the entrance of any one. 1 replied, ‘I did not, but 
having paid my money had walked in as a matter of 
course. Judge of my surprise, when she informed 
me I had had the honour of speaking to none other 
than our good and gracious Queen, and that the lady 
whose tender anxiety had been so warmly expressed 
for the injured widow of Stanfield Hall, Was the 
same illustrious person, whose exalted rank does not, 
however, so elevate her, but that the misfortunes 
and afflictions of others can reach her heart and ex- 
cite her generous commiseration. The party who 
accompanied her Majesty were the royal children 
and their attendants.“ 


NEwSsrA PE Cuances.—The commencement of the 
new year has given occasion to several changes in 
the newspaper world. From an article given else- 
where, it will be seen that the Daily News is to be 
raised in price and enlarged. Undaunted, however, 


by the confessed failure of the“ cheap” newspaper, 


the friends of radical reform in Birmingham have com- 
menced a new organ for that locality. The Birming- 
ham Mercury, which started into existence on Satur- 
day last, will be 33d. It is the advocate of popular 
rights, in the largest sense. We heartily wish it 
success. Amongst the London weekly newspapers 
there is a strong tendency to enlargement—in fact, 
quite a competition in this respect amongst the 
Sunday newspapers. Several of our provincial 
contemporaries are also increasing in size, amongst 
which may be especially noticed the Western Times 
(Bishop Phillpotts’ witty and troublesome opponent), 
and the Plymouth Journal, of kindred character and 
politics, It is not a little significant and gratifying, 
that whilst four out of the six London morning 
journals are decided sticklers for things as they are, 
all the best-edited and most widely-circulated 
newspapers in the country are advocates of liberal 


principles. 
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FOREICN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


PROGRAMME OF THE NEW MINISTRY. 


In the National Assembly, on Tuesday week, M. O. 
Barrot, President of the Council, having appeared 
at the tribune, silence was immediately restored. 
The Assembly, he said, had learned the declaration 
of principles made by the President of the Republie, 
in which the new Cabinet fully concurred, and he 
now came forward to repeat the same * rere 
in presence of France and Europe. He did not in- 
tend to lay before the Assembly an exposé of the 
situation of the country, but would give some ex- 

lanations relative to the principle on which the 
Cabinet had been constituted, and the political 
course it intended to pursue. The Cabinet was 
composed of men belonging to the different political 
shades that had united in the election of the 10th 
of December. The nation had evinced such an 
accord, such a spirit of union, that the Cabinet 
should respond toit. It would ncither be patriotic 
not wise to disregard such a manifestation. The 
country wished for order, for material and moral 
order; order in the streets as well as in the Ad- 
ministration and Government. That order could 
only be firmly established on the day when the 
pe od of revolutionary agitation should be closed. 

n ges g constituting the national force it had 
given the best guarantee of its determination to 
maintain order, and it had thereby put it out of the 
question that it could be disturbed in future. Se- 
curity was the fitst want of all. It was indispens- 
able that calmness and confidence in the future be 
restored, as otherwise manufactures and trade would 
not revive. Symptoms already perceptible showed 
that the resumption of affairs was not a mere hope, 
but a reality. Agriculture, trade, and manufactures 
had of late considerably suffered, and cruel sacrifices 
had been required from the first (the 45 centimes). 
The new Cabinet would exert itself to introduce the 
severest economy in the public expenditure, and to 
impart a salutary impulse to public works, which 
was far preferable to their direct execution by the 
State. Its efforts would tend to encourage indi- 
vidual activity. M. Odilon Barrot then added that 
he would not enter on any exposé of the foreign 
affairs of France. Negotiations were pending which 
imposed great recerve on the Government. All he 
could say was, that the Cabinet would not rashly 
engage the word of France, and that it would exert 
itself to preserve peace as the interest of France and 
Europe. In conclusion, he declared, that he and 
his colleegues would do everything in their power 
to restore security, consolidate the Republic, and 
promote the development of the political education 
of the country. The election of the 10th of Decem- 
ber had given the Government an immense power, 
and it relied on the patriotic co-operation of the 
Assembly to enable it to accomplish its duties, 


MILITARY POWERS OF GENERAI, CHANGARNIER. 


M. Ledru Rollin put some interpellations to the 
Government with respect to the military powers 


, ».conferred upon General Changarnier, Commander- 


in-Chief of the National Guard of Paris and of the 
Fitst Military Division. General Changarnier had 
been invested, M. Ledru Rollin said, with power 
contrary to the constitution, and to the law of 1832: 
he was irresponsible, and could become dangerous to 
the liberties of the country. 

The President of the Council replied :— 


I shall never blame any scruple that may be felt con- 
cerning any matter which may appear to weaken the 
constitution. When the debate is brought on that 
ground, I shall accept it, not only with the utmost readi- 
ness, but with a religious respect. We are accused of 
violating the first principle which ought to direct every 
eee chat of our responsibility. We reply, 
that the responsibility of the Government is complete 
[denial on the Left]. Yes, complete [“ No,no!”] The 
responsibility of the whole Government, I say, is cora- 
plete, and that of the Minister of War in particular [re- 
newed cries of No, no!“ from the extreme Left). 

The President : If the Assembly will thus interrupt, 
all discussion is impossible. 

The President of the Council: We are obliged to look 
narrowly to the security of Paris; and we are convinced 
that this important object cannot be fully attained un- 
less full power over the troops, over all the forces in the 
capital, be placed in one hand peste interruption], 
I say that, outside that view of the question, the ap- 
pointment of the officer in command is merely a matter 
of appreciation [repeated marks of dissatisfaction on the 
Left}. We are quite prepared to answer for the security 
of the capital with the present arrangement, and there- 
fore it is that we have decided onit. The Minister of 
War has not given up his authority or his responsibility 
to any one whatever. He had a right to give the com- 
mand to General Changarnier, as a matter of provident 
care. [“ No, no,” “ Yes, yes.“! Weare not in ordinary 
times: we cannot forget the dreadſul scenes which took 
place a few months back; and we feel it our duty to 
take care to prevent their again occurring [cheers]. 
Unless security were restored, confidence would never 
eturn. The army which attacked society was not yet 
ully dissolved, and a slight neglect might encourrge it 
to another aggression; and the Republic might not be 
able to support a repetition of the violent shocks wit- 
nessed in June. The arrangement is only temporary. 


Wait till gee’ Ros established fully, and then you may 


— the public to be imperishable, and the 
appiness of the country safe (hear, hear]. 


M. Léonde Malleville, the, Minister of the Interior, 
commented with satirical humour on M. Ledru 
Rollin’s new-born anxiety in favour of the legal. 

Several motions to resume the order of the day, 
some conditionally, others simply, were handed to 
the President of the Assembly. One of the latter 
was read, and was adopted without division. 


FINANCE—THE SALT-Durx. 


On Wednesday, M. Passy made his first speech as 
Republican Minister of Finance, in the discussion on 
the Salt-duty Bill: he demanded the maintenance 
of the present duties until the lst of January, 1850 
—for six months longer than was recommended by 
the Committee; and in support of his demand made 
some general financial statements to the Assembly. 

He did not for a moment contest the oppressive- 
ness of the duty; but the state of the finances would 
not permit them to give up the twenty-three millions 
which the duty furnishes. He would state the 
situation“ with the utmost plainness. His prede- 
cessor had informed them that the whole deficiency 
in the Treasury at the end of 1849 would be 460 
millions, Now, 38 millions must be restored to the 
savings-banks on the let of January, 1850. The de- 
ficiency of the year 1849, after the final settlement 
of the budget, was put at 91 millions; but facts 
already known would swell that sum to 166 mil- 
lions; and M. Passy recapitulated evidences to 
show that his predecessor had in like manner under- 
rated unforeseen expenses and overrated augmenta- 
tions of revenues. On the whole, he estimutes the 
deficiency at 100,000,000 francs beyond his prede- 
cessor’s total of 460,000,000 francs. M. Passy would 
absolutely set his face against any other new im- 
posts at present: it was no time for experiments in 
new taxes; but that determination on the part of 
the Government rendered it the more resolved to 
maintain those in existence. (M. Passy concluded 
amidst applause, and many Deputies hastened to 
salute him as he resumed his seat.) 

The Assembly resumed the discussion of the bill 
relative to the salt-tax on Thursday. M. Bourzat 
moved an amendment to the effect, that the duty 
should be reduced to one-fourth of its present amount 
from and after the Ist of January, 1849. To meet 
the deficiency in the revenue which the reduction 
would create, he proposed that certain Ministerial 
officers should increase the caution-money which 
they deposit in the hands of Government. The 
amendment was negatived by 417 votes to 336. M. 
Anglade then proposed that the duty should be re- 
duced to 10 francs per 100 kilogrammes from and 
after the lst January, 1849, and that it should be 
completely suppressed on the Ist January, 1850. 
The Assembly divided on the first part of this 
amendment, when it was adopted, by a majority of“ 
403 votes to 360. ‘This result created a great degree 
of agitation. ‘The second part of the amendment 
was abandoned by M. Anglade; but it was again 
brought forward by M. Vezin, and, on a division, 
rejected by a large majority. Ultimately, the 
ensemble of the bill was carried, by 372 votes to 363. 

The immediate consequence of this last vote was 
a fall of nearly two per cent. in the Five per Cents. 

Subsequent advices impart a serious turn to the 
affair: letters of Friday evening state that the Minis- 
try had been thrown into disorder by the adverse 
vote. At a meeting of Cabinet members held in 
General Changarnier’s house, Messieurs Léon de 
Malleville, Passy, and Bixio, declared that they would 
resign. M. Bixio alleged as an additional reason, 
that a letter had been nat by the President of 


the Republic to the Consttutionnel. MM. Passy 
and Bixio were pacified, but) M. Léon de Malleville 
persisted in his desire to resign. However, at a 
regular Cabinet meeting, held later in the day, the 
other Ministers succeeded in persuading him to re. 
tain office. Marshal Bugeaud is mentioned as hav- 
ing attended at the Cabinet meeting, though he is 
no Minister. 

The decision of the Assembly is very generally 
condemned in the press, even by journals that had 
maintained a neutral position. ‘The Constitutronnel 
thus accounts for the adverse majority, by analyzing 
its composition: , 

It consists, in the first place, of timid men, who are 
preparing for their re-election, even at the price of con- 
fusion to our finances, and who imagine that that which 
is most necessary for France is to abolish a tax, even at 
the risk of rendering soon inevitable the adoption of 
some much heavier impost. In the second place, there 
are the adversaries of the new regime, who are numerous 
in the Assembly, and who avenge themselves on the 
budget for the check which the country gave them in 
the election of the President of the Republic, Lastly, 
the majority is completed by the group of Montagnards 
or Socialists, who perceive a chance for their ideas in 
every public embarrassment, and in every financial dis- 
order, 


Repuction oF Miuitary ExTENDIruRRE. — On 
Thursday, the Bureaux of the Assembly appointed a 
committee of fifteen, one representative of each Bu— 
reau, to ptepare a project of law on the Army 
system. Among the members was General Cavaig- 
nac, who was elected unanimously by his Bureau: 
he had made a speech advocating economy in finances 
and reduction of the Army. In Cavaignac's opinion, 
„A Republican government ought to direct all its 
efforts for the establishment and maintenance of a 
general peace; and France should set the example to 
other states, by a large reduction of her armed force.“ 
It is said that similar sentiments were expressed in 
nearly all the Bureaux ; and that“ there is every 
reason to believe that the French army will speedily 
be organized on a system totally different from the 
present.“ 


Louis NATOLEON AND M. AuMAND Marrast.— 
Galignani’s Messenger of Thursday describes a visit 
of ceremony paid by the President of the Republic 
to M. Armand Marrast, the President of the As- 
sembly, on that day. It appears to have been regu- 
lated with Imperial punctilio :—*‘At 11 o'clock, the 
President arrived in a coupé with a pair of horses, 
accompanied only by M. Edgar Ney de la Moscowa, 
his Aide-de-camp. M. Louis Napoleon Buonaparte 
wore a plain black coat, buttoned up in front, with 


the star of the Legion of Honour on the breast. His 
servants wear the livery of the Emperor Napoleon ; 
consisting of a green coat, with gold buttons, black 
plush breeches, and silk stockings. The intended 
visit having been made known, police agents were 
stationed along the whole line from the Elysée 
National to the Palace of the National Assembly ; 
so that the carriage of the President might not meet 
with any impediment either in going or returning. 
Colonel Cauvin du Bourget, the Military Governor 
of the Assembly, had the whole of the guard under 
arms. It was composed of some of the veterans of 
the Army, two companies of the 7th Light Infantry, 
and a battalion of the 6th Legion of the National 
Guard, which last displayed its flag, and the band 
continued to perform national airs until the departure 
of the President of the Republic. Colonel Cauvin 
received him on alighting from his carriage, and 
conducted him to the entrance of the state-rooms, 
where M. Marrast met him, and conducted him to 
the saloon of honour. The visit lasted three. quarters 
of an hour; at the expiration of which, the President 
of the Republic was re-conducted to his carriage 
with the same ceremony. When, a few days ago, 
M. Marrast went to visit M. Louis Napoleon Buona- 
parte, he was treated with the same respect.) 


The Moniteur publishes a decree, signed by the 
President of the Republic, re-establishing the five 
Professorships of the College of France, suppressed 
on the 7th of April by the Provisional Government. 
M. Michel Chevalier is replaced in the chair of 
Political Economy, | 


MINISTERIAL CHAN Ons. ; 

Two chief Ministers, M. de Maleville, Minister of 
the Interior, and M. Bixio, Minister of Commerce 
and Agriculture, have resigned ; and the place of the 
former has been filled up by the transfer of M. Leon 
Faucher from the office of Public Instruction, in 
which he is succeeded by M. Lacrosse, one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the National Assembly, and that 
of the latter by the appointment of M. Buffet, a 
Member of the Assembly. The cause of these 
changes is somewhat differently stated. It is alleged 
that the President having thought proper to make 
an appointment which, in the opinion of M. de 
Maleville, belonged to his department, that Minister 
refused to countersign it; that, the Prince resented 
the affront in a haughty epistles and that the Minis- 


ter, acting upon the opinion of M. Thiers, whom he 


ee immediately tendered his resignation, 
which was accepted, It is added that M. Bixio, 
sympathizing with his colleague, likewise sent in his 
resignation, which was also accepted. The appoint- 
ment proposed by M. Louis Buonaparte, and rejected 
by M. de Maleville, was that of Count Nieuwerkerke 
a sculptor, to the post of Director of the Fine Arts. 
This appointment was understood to have been made 
at the urgent request of the Princess Demidoff. 
Other causes are assigned to account for this'awkward 
quarrel, It is stated that the President demanded 
from M. de Maleville three letters which the 
Prince had addressed to Louis Philippe after the 
affair of Strasbourg, and which remain deposited in 
the archives of the Ministry of the Interior. These 
letters M. de Maleville refused to give up. It is 
further affirmed that the President required\to have 
the telegraphic despatches communicated to him, as 
well as other details of the Administration, which 
M. Leon de Maleville thought it his duty to with- 
hold. The Correspondent of the Morning Chronicle 
joins all these causes together. It is added 
that the Prince, in Council, expressed, with 
great irritability, the opinion that the Ministers 
he had named seemed to take no notice of him, and 
that he would not bear it. M. Louis Napoleon,“ 
slyly observes the National, wishes to govern. 
Be it so; but let him beware of those aroun 
he has friends who are clumsy and likely to com- 
promise him. The counsels which are dropped into 
his ear, may carry him far; let him beware, however, 
on his way, of clashing with the constitution.“ M. 
Thiers, by whose advice M. de Maleville threw up 
his portfolio, is affirmed to be still on the best terms 
with the President, and to have been closeted with 
him for a long time on Saturday morning. 


Proprosrp AMNesty.—In the National Assembly 
on Saturday, M. Bac rose, and said, it was the 
general belief that, after the promulgation of the 
President of the Republic, the Ministry would bring 
forward an amnesty. He proposed that Wednesday 
be fixed for the discussion of that question. M. 
Odilon Barrot, President of the Council, said, that 
the Cabinet had been seriously pre-oocupied with 
the measure, and he declared that it accepted the 
words of the President of the Republic as its 
political symbol. It was the object of the most 
urdent and sincere wishes of ministers to attach 
their names to such an act, but they should consider 
if public security permitted the Government to 
hearken without danger to the voice of generosity. 
(„Of humanity,” exclaimed some voices on the 
Left. Loud expostulations on the Right), ‘The 
Government could not think of restoring to liberty 
the men who had deluged the capital with blood, 
until they gave guarantees to society, and until 
public security was completely re-established. Then, 
and then alone, would the Cabinet submit a measure 
of clemency to the deliberation of the Assembly. 
After a few words in reply from M. Bae, who still 
insisted on the question being discussed on Wednes- 
day, the Assembly passed to the order of the day, 
by an immense majority, 

Tue Proposition For tHe DissOLUTION oF THE 
AssEMBLY has been printed and circulated. It is 
to the effect, that the elections for the Legislative 
Assembly shall take place on March 4th; that that 
Assembly shall be convoked for the 19th, on which 
day the functions of the present Assembly shall 
terminate, and that, in the meanwhile, the present 
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Assembly shall confine its discussions to the elec- 
toral law and the law relative to the Council of 
State. This project, which has been declared 
urgent,“ has been referred to the Committee of 
Justice and Legislation. 
ITALY. 
PROSPECT FOR A CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY. 

In the Roman Chamber of Deputies, on the 18th 
ult., the Ministers tendered their resignations, and 
requested that they should be accepted by the Cham- 
bers; but stated they would not absolutely resign 
till a superior Commission of Government should 
have been appointed. M. Buonaparte proposed, in 


the present difficult circumstances, to vote the con- 


vocation of a Constituent Assembly for the Pontifical 
States. I have prepared a project, according to 
which the representatives are to be directly elected 
by universal suffrage, in the proportion of one deputy 
for every 1,000 inhabitants. The deputies will be 
returned on the 10th of January, so that the Consti- 
tuent may meet on the 15th. The deputies shall re- 
ceive an indemnity of two crowns per day. The 
Constituent will decide on the form of government.” 
This remained under consideration. 

According to the Conciliatore of Florence, three 
different projects had been presented to the Pope, at 
Gaeta. The first, breathing reaction and Austrian 
and Neapolitan intervention, Pius has rejected. 
According to the second, the Pope is to name a Re- 
gent for temporal affairs, and himself to travel 
through Catholic Europe—or, rather, France, Ger- 
many, and Ireland—-to check heterodoxy and schism. 
The Pontiff is then to convoke a great European 
Council, to bring about a solemn pact of peace and 
concord between all the dissident parties. Pius 
commended this project for its charity and grandeur, 
but objected to it, as too Utopian for existing circum- 
stances, and as impracticable. The last project, 
which is that of the diplomatic body at Gaeta, is 
that the Pope should go into some city of his own— 
Civita Vecchia, Bologna, or Ancona—and there open 
conferences with the political parties. It is said that 
the Pope, pressed to a decision, replied : ‘*‘ The mad- 
ness of the Romans still subsists; I will wait until 
the eclipse of their reason is passed.“ The Trium- 
virate consists of its two original members, the 
senators of Rome and Ancona (Corsini and Came- 
rata), with the addition of Galletti in the room of 
the senator of Bologna. Corsini has done much to 

reserve order, by coming forward at his age 
lelabsy-two) in the time of peril; and as he can 
boast, not only of Popes, but of a canonized saint 
(Andrea Corsini), in his family annals, no one can 
call the Triumvirate of which he is one, a mere off- 
shoot of democracy. 

Tux Porz.—The Presse, in noticing the announce- 
ment of the Toulon journals, that the Pope is ex- 
pected in France, says that it has reason to believe 
that he will come only to pass over to the Balearic 


Islands. 
AUSTRIA. 


tion in political circles were the alliance between the 
Prussian, Austrian, and Russian Courts, the articles 
of which alliance (it is asserted) will be shortly 
published; and the approaching departure of Ge- 
neral Wrangel for the Rhenish province. Here’s 
to the next drops on the beautiful and free Rhine, ‘ 
was one of the toasts which the militaty dictator of 
Berlin lately gave at a dinner to his officers, 
after calling on them to fill their glasses to the brim. 
The number of troops in the city is being gradually 
lessened, and it appears probable that the military 
régime of the state of siege will be relaxed by de- 
grees, not suspended or removed suddenly. Reports 
are continually circulated of pending changes in the 
Ministry, but as yet they are but rumours. Some 
curiosity has been excited by the fact that, even 
after the dissolution of the late Assembly the incom- 
pleted fittings of the Cathedral of Brandenburgh, as 
the place of meeting, were finished by the workmen 
quite methodically ; nor have any steps been taken 
to restore the church to a state fit for the celebration 
of Divine worship. 


SCHLESWIG HOLSTEIN. 


The Legislative Chambers of Schleswig Holstein 
re- assembled at Kiel on the 27th ult, It is thought 
that, besides voting the ordinary taxes for the yeur 
1849, they will declare in favour of a war-tax, no 
hopes of an amicable termination of the dispute with 
Denmark being entertained. There are some faint 
rumours respecting a note, said to be addressed to 
the Danish Government by Lord Palmerston, de- 
manding the evacuation of the island of Alsen, 
which the Danes have now rendered all but impreg- 
nable. Letters from Hamburg state that much ap- 
prehension exists respecting the state of affairs in 
Schleswig Holstein, aud that there is very little 
desire on the part of the inhabitants of that free city 
to embark again in the cause of the duchies. 


SPAIN. 


The Queen’s forces are now very numerous—some 
say, 55,000 men—in the north of the kingdom. In 
a proclamation to the troops of Catalonia, General 
De la Concha announces, that the war against the 
Carlists will be prosecuted with vigour, notwith- 
standing the unfavourable season. A bando of the 
Captain-General of Arragon declares, that one in- 
surgent in every five taken with arms shall be 
shot. In virtue of this bando, an insurgent had 
been shot. 

The official accounts of the civil war show that 
the Queen’s troops were worsted in their recent 
encounter with the Catalan insurgents at Albana, 
and that the advantages gained by them are little 
better than nominal. Cabrera, with 2,200 men, 
very nearly took Gerona by a coup de main on the 
17th, and was only prevented by the arrival of re- 
inforcements frorn various quarters. 

The persecution of the Progresistas continues, 
and hundreds have been ordered to the penal settle- 
ments without any form of trial. a 


In the Austrian National Assembly, on the 20th 
December, Strobach was elected President in place 
of Smolka, who acted as President of the Assembly 
during the period of the Vienna insurrection. This 
was deemed a Ministerial triumph. The sitting of 
the 21st, which lasted nine hours, was chiefly occu- 
* with a debate on the credit to be voted to the 

overnment. After the rejection of a host of 
amendments, the amended proposal of the Commis- 
sion of Finance, empowering the Ministry to con- 
tract a loan of eighty millions for the service of the 
ensuing year, 1849, was adopted, by a slender 
3 

he accounts from Hungary are contradictory: 
but there is no reason to believe that the Hungarians 
will make much stand against the Imperial generals. 
The whole force converging upon Buda is upwards 
of 100,000 men, with 300 pieces of artillery. The 
Times correspondent states that the plan of Prince 
Windischgrätz is to lay siege to Raab, where the 
bulk of his force is concentrated, and to advance on 
Pesth by forced marches as soon as the siege of Raab 
shall have attracted the Magyar troops tothe vicinity 
of that fortress with a view of harassing the Imperial- 
ists. If the Hungarians, however, avoid this snare, 
they have little to fear, as the severity of the weather 
is already fighting for them most effectually, and 
daily carrying off numbers of the Imperial soldiers. 

It would appear, by an article in the Weiner Zei- 
tung, that the Austrian Government, in case the 
Imperialists gain the upper hand in Hungary, are 
determined to break up that“ kingdom,” as at pre- 
sent formed; in other words, to declare the annere 
partes (such as Croatia, Slavonia, &c.) altogether in- 
dependent of the Magyars, who will, consequently, 
be confined to their geographical limits. The same 
journal declares, that the Austrian Government has 
resolved to maintain the rights of the house of 
Hapsburgh in Lombardy and Venice, and that they 
consider the re- possession of the Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom as definitive. 

e young Emperor was expected to arrive in 
Vienna on New Year's Day. 


PRUSSIA. 

The King of Prussia and his Ministers are pro- 
ceeding with their measures of restoration, They 
have resolved to fortify the thirteen gates of Berlin, 
without even waiting the consent of the Chambers. 
Another ex-deputy, Herr Rodbertus, has been ordered 
to quit Berlin; and Baron von Reden, a member of 
the National Assembly at Frankfort, has been dis- 
missed from his post in the office of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, because he refused to sign the 
Address in which the majority of the Prussian 
members of that Assembly condemned the proceed- 
ings of Herr von Unruh and his partizans in Berlin. 
At Berlin, the most prominent topics of conversa- 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


Cape of Good Hope papers to the 29th of October 
have arrived. His Excellency, Sir H. Smith, after 
being away from the seat of government for eighty- 
three days, for the purpose of extingu:shing the 
rebellion beyond the Orange River, which he had 
fully accomplished, returned home on the 19th. 
Everything was quiet along the frontier, and the 
inhabitants had resumed their accustomed avoca- 
tions. Pretorius had but few followers; and, after 
reaching Magalisberg, he proceeded some hundred 
miles into the interior in search of his family, upon 
meeting whom he learned that his wife was dead, 
and that his eldest son was lying dangerously ill. 
Upon his return journey, Sir H. Smith received 
various congratulatory addresses upon the complete 
success of his expedition. | 

The local journals contain the following report of 
an interview between Sir H. Smith and the chief 
Kreli :— 

The Governor expressed himself delighted to see 
Kreli, as he was his child, and when he saw him last 
Kreli was a little boy. When his (Kreli’s) father ex- 
pressed great anger with him, he (the Governor) begged 
him off, because he told his father he was but a child. 
He inquired of Kreli whether he recollected that circum- 
stance? Kreli replied, ‘‘ He did.“ Kreli then asked for 
the Governor’s hand, which he kissed, expressing his 
heartfelt satisfaction at once more being in the presence 
of the Inkosi Inkulu. Kreli replied, My heart is 
now at rest, having found and shaken hands with 
my father.“ On parting, the Governor desired Kreli 
to go home and live in peace. There is Fynn,“ 
said his Excellency, „who is my mouth. When 
you wish to speak to your father tell Fynn, 
and he will write me all you have to say. Re- 
member me to your mother, Numso — mind you 
don't forget.“ The Governor asked Kreli whe- 
ther he went to chapel. He said he was not near 
enough. The Governor advised him to go and hear 
God's word. “ You will never be right,” said his Ex. 
cellency, “ until you de, and become a good Christian.“ 
Mr. Fynn, the commissioner for Kreli’s tribe, then stated 
that he had now resided twelve years with Kreli, and 
had always found him a well-disposed man. His Ex- 
cellency said,“ I am glad to hear it. I will tell you how 
I do—l listen to all, I then judge, and make my own 
decision, and nothing will divert me from it after having 
done it. When I say ‘ yes,’ it is yes—when I say ‘no,’ 
it is no, and not to be altered. This is what has made 
me so great to-day, and you must do the same, and you 


and God bless you—mind you go to chapel, and listen to 
what the missionaries tell you, and become a Christian.“ 


horse, saddle, and bridle, and also one of his own coats, 
and desired Mr. Shepstone to give hima full suit, re- 
marking that be did not like to see his children naked; 
but that in future he (Kreli) was to purchase clothes. 
Kreli, on 8 with the Governor, kissed his hand, 


| and wishe 


will also be great among your people. Now go, my son, 


On his Excellency leaving, he presented Kreli with a 


his father, the great chief, a peaceful journey. | 


* — 
— — 


| On the Governor getting into his waggon, the hole of 


the chiefs, councillors, and people, shouted, “ ewell! 
Go in peace, great chief!“ 

On his arrival at Cape Town, Sir Harry found an 
address waiting for him, signed by Mr. Ebden and 
other leading colonists, requesting to know his views 
respecting a representative government for the 
colony. He adverted to this subject, replying to an 
address of compliment in much the same terms as at 
Elizabeth Town; and on the 23rd he published the 
following official answer :— 

Government House, Oct. 23, 1848.—Gentlemen,—I 
have had the honour to receive your letter of the 9th inst., 
and I have the pleasure to acquaint you that the report 
alluded to has been completed and transmitted to Eng- 
land, having for its base a form of government similar to 
that of Canada, and closely resembling that of England 
herself,—I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your most 
oedient humble servant (signed), H. SMITH. 

The Hon. J. B. Ebden, Esq., and the gentlemen whose 
signatures are attached to the letter of the 9th of 
October. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Icanta.—The Times, in a leading article, gives an 
account of M. Cabet’s settlement of Icaria, in Texas. 
We extract the portion descriptive of the arrival of 
the second batch of settlers at the new colony: 
„There was nothing—not a house, not a cover; 
nothing but corpses. It was a field of desolation. 
The air and the water were deadly. Of the 70 who 
formed the advanced guard, nine were lying dead, 
and the rest were ‘moribund.’ The next morning they 
rebelled against the Janissary, assembled in conven- 
tion, agreed to dissolve the society, and make the best 
of their way back again to France. Only three voices 
were raised against this resolution, but whether 
those three resolute men still linger in the wilds of 
Icaria, like the three Gorgons in Scythia, we are not 
told. The mass immediately commenced its retreat, 
which seems to have been a terrible affair. Many 
of their sick were left on the road, and, what the 
survivors probably felt as much, the rear was obliged 
to abandon all ita luggage in the midst of the prairies, 
As if in bitter contrast to the purple and fine linen 
promised by M. Cabet, it is mentioned that whole 
portmanteaus of shirts and cravats were left at the 
mercy of the Indians, who, we trust, will know how 
to wear them. Having made good their retreat to 
the entrepét at Shreveport, and joined the ladies left 
in a cowshed, they had no alternative but to wait 
for aasistance from France, being absolutely without 
means. At last five agents came with £1,000 of 
their money, though the fellows would not own to 
more than £200. ‘They gave a pitiful £2 to each of 
the colonists—just enough to carry them to New 
Orleans, should they wish to return. One of the 
five agents made off with a great part of the money. 
The rest, with the colonists, formed a friendly society, 
subscribing for the relief of the sick and those out of 
work. Brute selfishness, however, had extinguished 
the Icarian sentiment, and such as were already dis- 
abled were excluded from the society, and left to 
live or die. The agents still refused to give any ac- 
count of the funds, urging M. Cabet’s first principle 
of ‘blind confidence.’ Some have found their way 
down to New Orleans, and describe in * grateful 
terms the kindness they are receiving in the excel- 
lent hospitals of that city. While the Icarian leaders, 
on the principles of fraternity, are refusing not 
merely assistance, but the satisfaction of a debt, the 
poor ‘sheep,’ as they call themselves, are housed and 
tended by strangers.” 


PAUPERISM IN VIENNA.—The correspondent of 
the Daily News says: —“ The number of beggars in 
Vienna is enormous, notwithstanding the severe 
police regulations respecting mendicants. Out of 
the 380,000 inhabitants of the capital, there is not 
less than 23,000 who have no visible means of exist- 
ence, and 20,000 who are depending on casual em- 
ployment. Moreover, there are 20,000 occupied on 
public works, which will be soon complete. There 
are 6,000 persons in prison on criminal charges, 
and during the current year not less than 10,000 
were arrested as habitual drunkards. The pre- 
vailing misery is intense; so that, what with the 
embarrassed and disordered state of the finances, 
the demand for a new loan of eighty millions of 
florins, the war with Hungary, and the scarcity and 
dearness of provisions of all kinds, the prospects of 
the Austrian empire are bad enough. On the other 
hand, the property of the monasteries and convents, 
and other religious establishments, is valued at 
200,000,000 florins, and it is said that the heads of 
those houses have been invited“ by government 
to advance the small “ voluntary“ loan of eighty 
millions. 

Ransom oF Two CuristiAN FEMALES. — Last 
evening (Oct. 23rd) an immense meeting (say 2,500 
people) was held in the Tabernacle, Broadway, to 
raise the means to rescue two Christian girls from 
slavery. These girls were among those that made 
the effort to escape in the Pearl.“ After being re- 
taken, they were sold for 1,500 dollars to slave- 
drivers, who certify to their good character and 
conduct, and say, “They are equal to any white 
girls;“ and, ‘If there is a real Christian upon earth, 
he (Mr. Bruen, one of the firm of slave-dealers) be- 
lieves Mary Edmondson to be one.” Bruen and 
Hill, the traders, ask 2,250 dollars, or fifty per cent. 
profit on their purchase, and give the poor old father 
a letter, in which they state, that he “intends to 
appeal to the humane and good to aid him.” As 
they avow their determination to sell these two 
helpless Christian girls, who would bring 2,250 dol- 
lars only because of their comeliness, intelligence, 
and piety, into the hands of cruel and licentious 
men, unless the father may be able to pay them 
their 750 dollars profit, of course they give up all 
Claims, on their part, to humanity and goodness. 
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The Tabernacle holds about 2.500 people, and there 
were more persons present than could find seats. 
The spirit of thé meeting was excellent, and over 
1,600 dollars were raised towards the object. Notices 
of this meeting were read in most of the Congrega- 
tional churches in New York and Brooklyn, with 
comments upon the abominations and wickedness of 
alavery. The Rev. Harry W. Beecher, of Brooklyn 
(son of Dr. Beecher, of Cincinnati), took a promi- 
nent part in the meeting. The same gentleman told 
his congregation, a few Sabbaths since, that it was 
not to be wondered at that the churches in Brooklyn 
were 80 cold and lifeless, when an elder of one of 
the leading Presbyterian churches held, and had 
held for a year past, a Methodist minister as a slave, 
whom he had taken for debt, and had not yet been 
able to dispose of. The statement has made some 
noise; but the fact is not an isolated one. I have 
seen a bill of sale into freedom of the Edmondson 
girls, price 2,250 dollars. Many slaves are just now 
getting off at a much cheaper rate. I saw last week, 
a man who brought off his whole family from Balti- 
more (nine persons), and on theroad made up the 
party to seventeen. This man offers, if 100 dollars 
can be placed at his disposal to pay expenses, to 
bring off nineteen more, all of whom are his own 
brothers and sisters, his mother having had twenty- 
two children. Another party of forty, we are told, 
are about starting. Letters from NV. E. Whiting, of 
New York, dated Oct. 24th and Nov. 14th, 1848. 


—— — 


Raitway CAIIS.— The sums called up on British 
and foreign shares during the first quarter of last 
year, amounted to £10,027,489, against £11,240,546 
in 1847; during the second quarter, 47,906, 375. 

ainst .£11,847,539, in 1847; third quarter, 
£10,255,911, against £11,743,438, in 1848; during 
the fourth quarter £5,056,709, against. £8,175,878, 
in 1847; making a total of £33,246,484, called 
during the year. The total amount called up in 
1847 was £43,007,401, showing that the capital 
called up for the consiruction of railway works 
during the present year has fallen short of that of 
the previous year by £9,760,917.— Herapath’s Rail- 
way Journal, 

Tue Murper Ar BrRIpGENorTH was again the 
subject of investigation before the coroner on Friday. 
The suspicion that the deceased, Ann Newton, was 
murdered by her daughter, was strengthened by the 
evidence adduced. Richard Evans, the policeman, 
who apprehended the prisoner, said, I charged her 
with murdering her mother, and cautioned her not 
to say anythingtome. In going up the High-street 
when I was taking her to the lockup, she said to 
me, I suppose this will be another Severn-hall 
job.“ (The prisoner’s brother was hung for the 
murder of his wife at Severn-hall). I said, What 
do you mean by that!“ and she said, Passion, 
passion ; I am very passionate, and as soon as my 
passion’s over, I forgive directly.“ The coroner 
read the evidence of Messrs. Strange, Coley, Newall, 
and Martin, the surgeons, who all deposed to the 
cause of death, but their testimony has already been 
published in this journal, and therefore it is unne- 
cessary to repéat it. The inquest was adjourned 
until the 28th of February, on which day the jury 
will deliver their verdict. 


We are requested to state that there is no truth 
whatever in the account which recently appeared in 
our paper relative to the adventure of Mr. Beddard, 
of Brimfield, near Ludlow, and a highwayman 
dressed in female clothes. It is probably a revival of 
the old story which we heard some years ago. 


MADEMOISELLE JENNY LIND AND THE ToXTETH 
HospitaL.— What a glorious creature is Jenny Lind! 
Though she can obtain thousands of pounds by the 
exercise of the splendid gifts with which nature and 
art have enriched her, she never refuses to make a 
generous bestowal of her services at the call of 
charity. Call after call is in this manner made upon 
her benevolence, yet each solicitation meets the 
wished-for response. Her labours, and their rich 
results, in London, Birmingham, and Manchester, 
are familiar to our readers; and now she has con- 
sented to appear at a concert in Liverpool, for the 
benefit of the fund for enlarging the Southern and 
Toxteth Hospital. The response will, without 
doubt, be munificent; and assuredly the people of 
Liverpool will not be behind any in their apprecia- 
tion of a generosity which, in its abundant exercise, 
is without parallel. The concert will take place on 
Saturday, the 6th of January, at two o'clock, at the 
Royal Amphitheatre. It has been arranged that it 
shall be a day performance, in order to accommodate 
the many wealthy families who reside beyond our 
suburbs. Liverpool Albion. 

Bouton ELROTIoN.— Mr. Thomas Ridg way Bridson 
has become the Conservative candidate on reform 
principles, He professes strict economy in public 
expenditure, and pledges himself to do away with 
all aknowledged abuses. By this, Mr. Ainsworth is 
completely thrown into the rear. Nothing has yet 
been done beyond the publication of the address, — 
Manchester Examiner. ä 

ENFRANCHISEMENT oF KENSINGTON AND Su- 
ROUNDING DistTricts.—On Friday a meeting of the 
ratepayers of Kensington was held in the Vestry- 
room, for the purpose of receiving a report of the 
proceedings of the committee appointed on the 8th 
August, to consider the best mode of effecting the 
incorporation of Kensington, Chelsea, Fulham, 
Hammersmith, and Chiswick, as one of the metro- 
politan boroughs. Captain Hood, as chairman, 
stated what had been done by the committee, and 
read a petition that had been prepared on the sub- 
ject. It set forth that the area of these parishes 
contained 8,540 acres, and was rated at 4484, 212. 
The population was 110,000, and the number of 


houses rated at £10 and upwards was 18,346. It 
prayed the Legislature to take these strong facts 
into consideration, and to allow the districts to re- 
turn to Parliament two members, in place of those 


of which Sudbury had been deprives. n the 
motion of Mr. Dunford, seconded by Ar. Henson, 
the petition was adopted, and it Was to take 


immediate steps to procure signatures to it. 


A VENERABLE CurrstMaAs PAnty.—On Christmas 
day, a number of aged men, resident in the vil 
of Walmsley, nook Bury, assembled to dine together 
at the house of Mr. Ratcliffe, the New Inn, 
Walmsley, the united ages of whom, thirty-two in 
number, amounted to 2,230 years, making the 
average age of each guest 693 years! The feast, a 
substantial one of roast beef and plum pudding, was 
provided according to the will of the late W. Grant, 
Esq., who at his decease bequeathed funds for the 
purpose. On the morning of the same day, upwards 
of 500 of the Sunday-school children belon ing to 
the new church at Walmsley, were regaled With 
buns and coffee, out of a fund left by the same 
benevolent gentleman, on which occasion an ex- 
cellent address was delivered to them by their pas- 
tor, the Rev. Arthur Hulton.— Manchester Courier. 

Tue Assas88INATIONS IN NorFork.—Mré, — 
and her maid, Eliza Chestney, have been pronoun 
by their medical attendants to be beyond danger. 
Potash Farm continues in the care of the police, 
and the search for the pistols Fe of the assassin 
proceeds with great vigour. Not the least trace of 
the weapons has at present been obtained. Gangs 
of labourers are daily engaged in making a 
systematic search of all the neighbouring pre- 
serves and plantations; every holloW tree and 
stump is undergoing a careful examination, and, in 
order that the search may be complete, the soil in 
the track leading from Stanfield-hali to the farm, is 
in course of being turned up. 


Recovered Laxe.—Sincutar Occurrenck.—A 
singular accident occurred on the Michigan Central 
Railway. It became necessary to carry a grading or 
embankment of 15 feet high across a low piece of 
ground, containing about 100 acres, nearly dry 
enough for plough land. When they had progressed 
with the grading for some distance, it became too 
heavy for the soil to support, the crust of the earth 
broke in, and the embankment sunk down into 79 
feet of water! It appears that the piece of ground 
had been a lake, but had collected a soil of roots, 
peat, muck, &c., on its surface, apparently from 10 to 
15 feet thick, which had become hardened and dry 
enough forfarm purpcses. Mr. Brooks, the engineer, 
thought it would have supported an embankment of 
5 feet thickness, and that if it had not been necessary 
for them to have one much heavier, it would have 
supported the road, and the fact might never have 
been discovered that it rested on the bosom of a lake. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Wednesday, January 3, Two o' clock. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


France.—The Paris papers of Monday state, that 
though there is nothing positive known with respect 
to any further changes in the Cabinet, yet the im- 
pression seems to be general, that the Ministry is in 
a very tottering state, and that, before many days 
elapse, a partial, if not a total, change will take 
place.——The Times’ correspondent says :—'' The 
aspect of Paris in this first day of the new year 
would not lead one to suppose that it had been so 
lately the theatre of civil discord, or that political 
excitement still swayed its vast population. Crowds 
of peaceful citizens of both sexes, and of all ages, 
fill the streets and thoroughfares, and the shops, 
where the temptations that are usual at this busy 
season are displayed before their eyes. It is satis- 
factory to add, that a good deal of business appeared 
to be doing in the shops, and the trade in 
bonbons, toys, and articles of cheap jewellery was 
very brisk. ‘The President had a grand reception 
on New Year’s day. The visitors, instead of passing 
as usual before the Président, were drawn up in two 
ranks with an intervening space between, along 
which the President, attended by the Minister of 
the Interior, his aides-de-camp, and suite passed. 
There was no individual presentation, nor any inter- 
change of words between the President and his 
visitors.——The Archbishop of Paris has issued a 
circular to his clergy, directing a collection to be 
made at the churches for the Pope. Yesterday the 
funds had considerably improved. 


Roman Srates.—By advices of the 23rd and 24th 
ult. we learn that Mamiani is ill, arising, it is said, 
from the fatigue and anxieties of his position. The 
new Roman Ministry is composed as follows :— 
Muzzarelli, President, Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion and (ad interim) Foreign Affairs; Armellini, 
Interior; Galletti, Justice; Mamiani, Finances ; 
Sterbini, Commerce and Public Works ; Cambello, 
War. It is announced that the Supreme Junta has 
prepared a note to the Ministry, soliciting the prompt 
convocation of the Constituente, and that the 
Ministry will immediately present to the Chambers 
a project of law on this subject. 


Naries.—Theé Calabrian provinces are again in a 
state of disturbance, and the movement there was 80 
serious, that Marshal Statella was sent in person to 
suppress it. 

Tun War ix Hunoary.—The position of the 
Austrian corps d’aymée was not materially altered, 
Count Zichy had been appointed commissioner of 
the districts of Presburg and Wieselburg. Raab 
was expected to sutrender very shortly, the inhabi- 
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Lonpon Sacrep Harmonre qu 
lage | Maccabeus was per rmed for the act é 


ret time this 
season, by this sotiety, on Fri - 
hell, WAAR Wis well’ Nen ha . 
Sims Reeves, Mr. Beriton, Miss Birth, the Mises 
Wiliams, and Miss Stewart, were the 


singers. Some of the solos werd r. 
Reeves with magnificent effect, , ie whet per · 
formance went off admirably, We understand that 
this popular oratorio is to be repeated by the ame 
society on the 8th inst. | 

Tue Lats West Ruprke RrxerIOR. At the 
monthly meeting of the members GF the Behn 
Anti-staté-church Association, held iin thé tty of 
York, on Wednesday evening last Mr. Wacken 
in the chair—after an interesting lecture b 3 
Howarth, on the rise, progress, and fes at 0 
Association, it was unanimously resolved—- 

That the members of the Britith Anti-stat®-charch Avsoda- 


tion resident in York, having watehed, with, i eon —— 
te in 


rest the recent contest in the West 
read With much surprise the [otto 
address of Sir Culling R. Eardl 

at public 


peatedly stated my belief 2 inion is not ripe or a 

separation, an event which can never oy 01 

as the Estab ishment retains its hol! On the N UT 
eople;“ and that this meeting, confidently believing that the 


Established Church finds no sympathy am t of the 

people, and that the rmmeiale cepacktion UT the Chureh froth 

the State would be halted at & great national doom desirés that 

* an of its opinion shall be conveyed to Sir Culling 
ey. 


ExtraoRprtary Rostitky on tte GhkAT-Was- 
TERN RAAMLWAT.—A series of robberies of the most 
extraordinary and extensive charactér were pefpe- 
trated on the up and down mails traversing the 
Great- Western Railway during the night of Monday 
last. In the absence of any official information on 
the subject, the following particulars in reference to 
the depredations, have n obtained from the 
most authentic sources, will be read with interest. 
The up mail leaving Plymouth at 6 36 p.m., and 
Exeter at 9 p.m., on Monday, arrived at Bridge- 
water at its usual hour, half-past 10 o’clock. At 
this station various bags of letters which had gc- 
cumulated in the Post-office van durintz the ttip, 
were, in accordance with the usual cus or the 
guard, placed in a tender immediately at the rear of 
the post-office, and securely locked up. On thé 
arrival of the train at Bristol shortly before mid: 
night, the guard went to the tender is the rear. of 
the post-oflice in order to deliver the Britto 
when, to his astonishment and dismay, he discove 
that all che bags had been more or r 
with, some being cut open, and others leſt with thé 
seals broken and sttings untied. very 8 
examination of their contents satisfied him that 
the money of registered letters, ab well & thé 
bankers’ parcels, had been abstfacted, and Witho 
a moment’s loss of time he communicated first Wi 
the two travelling post-office clerks 8 
the mail, and 1 with the post-offi 
authoritiesjat Bristol. The metropolitan bags wers at 
once despatched on to preg a precautionary 
measure, information was for ed by @ post- 
office authorities to the various city banking-ho 
so that a check might be ut upon the Os of 
the contents of the stolen lettets. At the same time 
avtive measures were tikeh in order to yy 
clue to the deptedators, and in thé coursé of the 
morning, Mr. S. Clarke, superintendent 6f the Great 
Western Railway Compsny, With two or thits 
officials of the Post-office; left Paddington fot Bristol 
in order to investigate the affair. Dater in the after- 
noon, and while Col. Maberly was engaged with 
several of his officers in matters connected with the 
unfortunate affair, information reached town of a 


Vast 
ey to the electord “ [ have re- 


second robbery, precisely similar ij ghar ter, per- 
petrated on the down mail which left ondon at 
8. 55 p.m. on the game evening. In this cise the 


bags deposited in thé tender were perfectly safe Gi 
the arrival of the train at Bristol at & 1 
one o' clock a.m. On the tender bein at 
Bridgewater, a scene similar to that previously bb- 
served at Bristol presented itself—all the bags were 
more or less mutilated and disturbed, and the more 
valuable contents abstracted therefrom. Happily, 
in this instance, the vigilance of the parties in 
charge of the train resulted in the capture of the 
supposed thieves, and all circumstances roan 
there seems gtéat reason to hope that the scoundrels 
who effected the first rubbery wers also the petpe- 
trators of the second. 

Mu. Durry’s Tait has been procééding during 
the past week before the Commission Court, Dub- 
lin. The judgment on the demurrer put in on hid 
behalf would, it was expected, He proſſounsed yés- 
terday. It is still belioved that In the event of the 
point being ruled in favour of the Crown, thé 
Attorney-General means to insist upon his right to 
call for summary sentence upon the prisoner; and 
thus cut short all further proceedings in this the last 
and most tedious of the whole batch of State 
prosecutions.”’ 


CORN-EXCHANGE, MARK-LANE, Weostspa', Jan. 9. 

The wind being favourable, we have a further lange tupply of 
all kinds of grain. Our buyers are extremely rédervet, aun 
little business is doing, so that pricés may be Gonsideréd um 
nominal. 

Arrivals this week :—Wheat, 1,880 qrs. English; 38,2910 qr: 
Foreign. Barley, 4,810 qrs, English; 37,990 cre. Foreigm 
Oats, 6,460 qrs. English; 50 qrs, Irish; 27,440 qrs. Foreign, © 
Flour, 2,830 sacks, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
“J, T.,“ Richmond. Nearly 3,000. 
«a B. C.“ The population of Market Harborough, 
by the last census, was 2,433; of Marlborough, 4,139. 


«One of the Middle Classes“. We must decline the 
article as somewhat hastily executed, and as involving 
a mistake of Mr. Cobden’s purpose. It shall be put 
by for him, as desired. 


% John Hamilton.” Next week—but not without a foot- 
note of our own. 


Philo“ plays upon an expression—nothing more. 


‘(A Temperance Advocate.’ We cannot allow any 
diversion of the discussion to incidental topics. 


4% A Dissenter.“ They do not. 


“J, 8., jun.” We perfectly agree with him in opinion 


—we have again and again expressed as much—but 
we must reserve to ourselves the liberty of judging 
how far our object would be promoted by taking the 
course he recommends. 


% R. W.“ We have carefully looked over the MSS. 
We do not find one with his signature, nor do we re- 
member seeing it at any time. 


% Patriot” next week. 


In order not to disappoint the numerous applicants for 
our last number, an extra edition of which was speedily 
exhausted, the review of Mr. Noel's Essay on the 
Church and State has, with the kind permission of 
the author and publishers, been thrown into the form 
of atract, and may be had of Miall and Cockshaw 
for 1d. each, or 7s. per 100. 


Che sonconfor mist. 


LONDON: WEDNESDAY, JAN. 3, 1849. 


SUMMARY. 


THE New Year!—but stay—we have apostro- 
phized, and speculated, and improved upon the 


subject, in another place. We will not weary our | P 


friends with variations of the same theme. One 
thought only peeps timidly upon us—the New 
Year may perchance introduce us to some new 
readers—indeed, it is not unlikely. We beg, 
therefore, to make our bow to such, and ask them 
to deal with us as we wish to do with them 
faithfully and confidingly. We will not trot our- 
selves out in an introductory paragraph to show 
our paces—nor speak of what we have done, nor 
of what weshall do. We dislike clap-trap. But 
if our new acquaintances will — company with 


i hope to make 


us for a reasonable _— we wil 
them friends—and if they will vouchsafe us a fair 


hearing, we believe we may, in all honesty of con- 
science, venture to predict for them, that they will 
lose nothing of their love for truth, and will ex- 
perience no enervation of their manliness of charac- 
ter, while readers of the Nonconformist. 

The year opens quietly enough. At home, all is 
still, Commercial prospects are brightening—trade 
is improving—even the revenue, we hear, is going 
somewhat ahead. This will not, however, prevent 
financial reform from taking the lead during next 
session. It seems to be, just now, the chief ques- 
tion stirring—barring ecclesiastical topics. Ama- 
teur budgets threaten to become as “ plentiful as 
blackberries.” In addition to Mr. Cobden’s, which 
we noticed last week, we have now before us Mr. 
M‘Gregor’s—framed on a much more cautious 
plan, and proposing a reduction of about five 
millions sterling annually. There is a much 
greater parade of detail in the statement of the 
member for Glasgow—but he has not shown why 
we should prefer his estimate of what is required 
for our army, navy, and ordnance, to that of the 
member for the West Riding—nor has he given 
a good reason for leaving real estate exempt from 
the legacy and probate duties charged upon per- 
sonal. Indeed, the tone of criticism bestowed upon 
it by the Times, suggests that, however intended 
by the writer, it is welcomed by those interested 
in our wasteful expenditure as a seasonable diver- 
sion. In Edinburgh, a public meeting has been 
held, and a Financial Reform Association formed, 
of the general character and power of which the 
Scotsman, we observe, speaks in laudatory tones. 
The Whigs, too, we believe, are preparing mea- 
sures of retrenchment—we thought the baiting | 
of last session would prove a salutary warning to 
them. 

In most of the provincial journals we have re- 
cently opened we have records of meetings held in 
several of the principal towns throughout the coun- 
try, to advocate the substitution of arbitration in 
settlement of national disputes for an appeal to 
sword. Our columns this week contain a 


ef enumeration of the places recently visited by 


tive deputation from the committee of the 


% le Congress. We believe that wherever they 


blishments is inevitable, and its financial troubles 


have been they have met with a cordial welcome. | 
We shall rejoice to learn that the address of the 
committee to the friends of peace throughout the 
country has been responded to in a becoming and 
effective manner. The work is a great one—but 
once let the people of England be convinced of 
the soundness — safety of the principle, and we 
are not far off the pacification of Europe. The 
question is intimately bound up with that of re- 
trenchment, and the conduct of both is appro- 
priately confided to Mr. Cobden’s hands. Let 
petitions to Parliament in favour of arbitration 
treaties be prepared and forwarded by the * 
of the new session, and members well plied wit 
memorials from their constituents—and above all 
let the friends of peace resolve that the proposed 
special fund of £5,000, proposed by Elihu Burritt 
and his coadjutors, shall be raised without delay? 
We observe with pleasure that the Congregational 
Board of Ministers in London have passed a reso- 
lution in favour of arbitration, and trust that the 
example will not be lost upon ministers of the 
gospel of all denominations throughout the coun- 
try. There is every ground for hope of success if 
the public feeling is roused upon this question. 
France, nearly crushed beneath the weight of its 
military establishments, is about to make a decided 
effort at reduction. It is her only means of escape 
from financial ruin, and the extent of the reforma- 
tion probably depends more upon the example and 
state of feeling in this country than upon any other 
cause. 

From the depths of her degradation and misery, 
oor Ireland is beginning to look up once again. 
ome home attempts, conducted on soun 

economical principles, to improve the Courtown, 
Belmullet, and Killybegs fisheries—and the open- 
ing of a coal-mine in Antrim, and the projected 
erection of iron-works in its vicinity, may be taken, 
we fondly hope,as prelibations of future prosperity. 
Let but Irishmen be hopelessly cast upon them- 
selves, upon individual energy, enterprise, and 
perseverance, and they will do well enough. The 
great difficulty is to associate their hopes with 
steady toil, instead of clamorous begging. 


The Essay of the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, 
on the Union of Church and State, was out of 
print, we understand, on the day of its publication. 
From the notice taken of it by the provincial 


it is awakening intense interest. It cannot, con- 
sequently, fail of doing good. Even the Church 
and State Gazette—a paper which occasionally 
honours us with the Ppulest abuse, and which 
appears to imagine that any lying misrepresenta- 
tion of our views is quite justifiable, considering 
our position as advocates of Nonconformity—gives 
a full analysis, with ample quotations from the 
work. We who are interested in the principles 
set forth by Mr. Noel, can be well content to see 
them go forth in the columns of our contemporary, 
even when garnished with his spiteful twaddle. 
Not all the Gazettes which the zeal of the 
Establishment can support will be able to stay 
the onward march of the great truth to which we 
delight to do homage—and for ourselves, we can 
only say, that if our contemporary derives pleasure 
from pelting us with filthy invectives, he is very 
welcome to the sport. Our character, happily, is 
beyond the reach of his malice. 


At present the Government machine does not 
move with much freedom in France. The Presi- 
dent has already been at issue with two of his 
ministers, and the National Assembly with both. 
eg ee = M. Thiers the credit of pulling 
the wires behind the scene, and of fomenting the 
differences he pretends to regret. In fact, intrigue 
is as busy as ever, and during the past week 
Odilon Barrot’s Cabinet has been in danger of 
falling to pieces. The financial difficulties of the 
Republic are accumulating, and will prove a sad 
trial to any party who may be in power. The 
whole system requires alteration. The revolution 
of February altered the form of government, 
but did not change or curtail its cumbrous ma- 
chinery. Whether, therefore, M. Barrot or M. 
Thiers be in power—whether Louis Napoleon 
remain President, or assume the title of Emperor, 
France can no longer be governed by corruption. 
A large reduction of its civil and military esta- 


may eventually prove to be blessings in disguise, 
by stripping the Government of some of its enor- 
mous patronage, and fostering a spirit of greater 
self-reliance in the people. No wonder that the 
historian of the first revolution hesitates, at this 
crisis, to come forward boldly, and announce him- 
self as „the coming man”—especially with such 
a watchful Legislature as the present National 
Assembly to control his actions and policy. 


The new year opens doubtfully upon Germany, 
and already our Tory journalists profess to re- 
gard the events of the last nine months as having 
borne no fruits. This view is fallacious, even so far 
as practical measures are concerned. A mass of 
feudal monopolies and burdens has been removed 
both in Prussia and Austria. The peasanty have 
been set free from a grinding despotism which re- 


action has not re- imposed. Martial law is still in the | 


ress, as well as from its rapid sale, we judge that | 


ascendant in Berlin and Vienna, but it is an 
exceptional state. Both countries are in the pos- 
session of liberal constitutions, which are a pro- 
digious advance upon the old system of things. 
The Frankfort Parliament still exists, and if its 
decisions are not much respected by such men as 
the Kings of Bavaria and Hanover, it yet retains 
the confidence of the German people. We be- 
lieve that the work it has so gloriously commenced 
will not be left undone or incomplete. The 
patriotism and intelligence of the majority of its 
members, with a man of indomitable resolution, 
such as Gagern, at their head, are sufficient 
guarantees to us that their object will not be aban- 
doned in consequence of temporary obstacles. 
“Germany,” says the Frankfort correspondent of 
the Daily News, and we believe he speaks truly, 
“is, indeed, dangerously ill, but she is not quite 
dead. Montesquieu somewhere remarks that 
Germany has never been nearer a victory than 
when she appeared on the eve of being annihilated. 
History records various incidents corroborative of 
this opinion, and we believe that those who reckon 
on the death of poor Germany will find the same 
thing happen again.” 

The state of affairs in other parts of Europe does 
not. require any lengthened notice. Hungary, 
with the weather in its favour, is maintaining a 
desperate resistance to the Austrian army, which, 
if not eventually successful, will no doubt be pro- 
tracted and sanguinary. A Constituent Assembly 
is as yet unrealized by the Italian nation. Roman 
statesmen dread it as cutting short all compromise 
with the Pope—the populace urge it with in- 


d| creasing vehemence and power. Meanwhile the 


treacherous King of Naples is concentrating all his 
military force, with the object of re-instating his 
Holiness in the Quirinal, or perhaps of re- 
conquering Sicily, or, it may be, of both combined. 
Charles Albert would seem to be meditating some 
ambitious scheme—perhaps of putting himself at 
the head of the popular movement. Never was 
Italy in a more chaotic state; never did she so 
urgently require a steady and directing power to 
guide her aright. The Court of Spain continues 
to be the centre of domestic squabbles, which 
probably call for the intervention of the Pope, who 
has been specially invited to Madrid, to patch up. 


THE NEW YEAR. 

A WELCOME to the new year—the new-born 
child of Time—the young stranger whom all are 
curious to gaze upon, towards whom all feel the 
affectionate interest of close kinship, and whose 
fortune and destiny all would try to foresee! 
Hail, infant, with character undiscerned, as yet, 
even by the most sagacious conjectures! Sensible, 
as we are, how likely it is that all our guesses will 
prove beside the mark, how natural, nevertheless, 
that we should pry into thy young features, and 
attempt to read in them thy destiny, so closely 
interwoven with our own! How natural that we 
should busy our minds with fruitless speculation 
on what thou wilt grow up to be, and in what 
way the condition of humanity will be affected by 
the events which thy short existence will evolve ! 
What promises dost thou bring with thee—what 
warnings? Dost thou herald days of peace—or of 
commotion ? Is thy history to be associated with 
new creations, or with fresh destructions? Is 
judgment, or mercy, or both, the burden of thy 
message to us? As yet thou art dumb, and, by 
degrees only, wilt thou unfold what all men have 
more or less anxiety to learn by anticipation. 
Vain, therefore, all our inquiries. In vigilant 
silence we must wait—wait, however, not without 
the consoling assurance that the history of 1849, 
scarcely yet commenced, is under the wise and 
kind direction, equally as that of former years, of 
One who sees “the end from the beginning,” and 
whose purposes are those of unspeakable love. 


Weenter upon another year under circumstances 
of special interest. The foundations of systems, 
blanched with age, have been upheaved. The 
continent of Europe has been shaken by a political 
earthquake. Nothing remains precisely where it 
was. In some cases geographical distinctions have 
been well-nigh obliterated ; in others the well-worn 
lines of ancient prescriptions have been destroyed ; 


in all the relation of the governing power to the 


governed, has been disturbed and modified. We 
know not, at the present moment, whether the 
volcanic force which has shaken all nations has yet 
spent itself—whether other and severer shocks 
may not be felt—or whether the commotions of 
1848 may not prove but the mere prelude of the 
still more marvellous vicissitudes of 1849. This 
alone we know, that nowhere are we permitted to 
look upon settled results. The new order of 
things is far from having been developed. The 
fruits of revolution have yet to be gathered. Under 
any circumstances, therefore, the year upon which 
we have just entered can hardly fail of being an 
eventful one. We shall probably see many novel- 
lies, and experience the uneasiness resulting from 
the struggle of contending classes and opposite 
3 We are “not yet out of the wood.” 
Ve have not yet entered upon a millennium of 
quietude. We have not passed through the region 
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of alarms. Great problems yet remain to be solved. 
Thoughts of extensive bearing and of world-wide 
import have to embody themselves in fact. Close, 
matted, impervious jungles of prejudice have to be 
cleared away with rough energy, and selfish in- 
terests of all sorts to be levelled and removed. It 
is pretty evident, therefore, that days of listlessness 
or repose do not yet await us. The great process 
of reformation has but just setin. The tide has 
only recently turned. A busy and a changeful 
time is most likely in store for us. 


Let us not, however, mistake the character of 
the age upon which our lot is cast. There is 
nothing miraculous in it—no deviation from the 
ordinary laws of Providence. It is singular only 
in the character of its outward manifestations. 
The outbursts upon which we have looked and 
marvelled, so numerous and so simultaneous, are 
not the sudden starting into existence of new 
forces, but simply the appearance of them to our 
view and apprehension. They have been long at 
work, although men heeded them not. The 
ferment was going on long before the result of 
it appeared upon the surface. Every act of 
tyranny, every injustice of law, every new ap- 

lication of science to the wants of life, all the 
bebblings of error, all the teachings of truth, have 
been storing up in the mind of nations, the 
materials of thought, and feeling, and determina- 
tion which have at length shaped themselves into 
huge revolutionary forms, “ perplexing monarchs,” 
oversetting thrones, letting loose popular passions, 
and casting over the broad surface of society 
shadows of gloomy foreboding. We have no 
need to marvel as though great Providential laws 
had ceased to operate. In truth, they are but 
beginning to make themselves visible. Oppression 
is reaping its appropriate reward—impatience of 
restraint overtaking its own punishment. One 
great moral experiment is being solved—man as 
an individual is pushing his way to the most 
forward position, compatible with the preservation 
of mankind as a family. The seeds of change 


involved in this momentous process have shot up 
above the soil, and what was before concealed 
from close observers, is now manifest to every eye. 
Hence, the future, although not more changeful 
than the past, will, in all probability, be much 
more visibly so. National aspirations and pur- 
poses, quickening, heretofore, beneath ground, 
and out of sight, will ripen and bear fruit above 
ground, and in view of every eye. It is our 
destiny to see the palpable issue of the intellectual 
and moral forces which have been secretly operat- 
ing upon many successive generations. 


Common prudence forewarns us to await the 
revelations of 1849 with that calmness and pre- 
sence of mind which will best fit us for the per- 
formance of duty. It is true, in a much wider than 
the theological sense, that he that believeth shall 
not make haste.” The events of last year, coming 
upon all of us unawares, scared no inconsiderable 
number from principles previously held by them 
to be just as well as expedient. In the whirlwind 
of national disturbances, they let go their hold of 
truth, and were flurried. Similar trials of our 
confidence, in all likelihood, await us—similar 
temptations to quit an advanced post of conviction 
for a seemingly safer one of temporary conveni- 
ence. ‘ Forewarned is forearmed.” hat has 
been gained by this moral pusillanimity? or 
rather, what opportunities have not been lost? 
The middle classes, if they would turn to account 
the facilities put within their reach, must learn to 
venture abroad in foul weather as well as in sun- 
shine. It is precisely when all other things are 
drifted down the strong current of popular feeling, 
that we should cling most convulsively to our 
principles. Had all the friends of truth been firm 
in February, March, and April last—had they 
appeared at their posts—had they marched into 
the breach which continental revolutions had made 
in the strong wall of political exclusiveness, the 
result might have been otherwise than it is. We 
are not sure that “plotters” against the public 
peace would have abstained from their congenial 
work—but we are convinced that their miserable 
insignificance, in number and in resources, would 
have been more immediately apparent. 


Whatever obscurity may veil from us future 
events, our duties, happily, are sufficiently clear. 
Things that are just, honest, lovely, and of good 
report, are to be to us matters of careful thought, 
and steady pursuit. Upon as extensive a portion 
of the public mind as our influence, direct and 
indirect, can reach, we have to set the impress of 
the truths committed to us—to sow early and late 
„beside all waters.“ To us it belongs to deter- 
mine the character of the years to come—to set 
agoing, in a right direction, moral processes 
which, after long working in secret, will take form 
in actual events. Our mission is one of high 
dignity, and vast responsibility. We have it in 
charge to fashion the future. The thoughts we 
awaken now, the impulses we stir, the convictions 
we succeed in producing, the misapprehensions we 
rectify, the hopes we enkindle, the we excite, 
the influences we bring to bear, voluntarily or 
involuntarily, upon surrounding minds, are con- 


tributing to shape the character of the age about 
to follow. And we know not whether we shall do 
good or mischief, save as we resolutely adhere to 
sound principles—faithful to them in all their 
demands—confident in them through all passing 
changes—watchful to promote them as occasion 
offers—prepared to suffer for them if Providence 
should so appoint. To be, and to do, all this as 
becomes us, we must be and do daily what the 
day demands—and so spread our work equally over 
the entire year. Splendid opportunities rarely occur, 
and when they do, we are seldom in trim for them. 
The greatest works of man are those which com- 

rise the sum total of innumerable acts, all seem- 
ingly trivial, but all fashioned by one purpose, arid 
performed at the fitting moment. Every right- 
minded individual may live, if he will, a life of 
heroism—and whether the future shall be one of 
gloom or of radiance, depends very much upon 
the determination of his own will. Light cannot 
be sown without yielding its harvest. 


BROTHER JONATHAN’S SPLENDID 
WINDFALL. 

MANY a man has been ruined by hearing of 
“something to his advantage.” Many a nation 
has come to beggary by finding a short cut to 
wealth. It may sound paradoxical—it may seem 
contrary to all present appearances—but we verily 
believe that Ireland will do more to render Great 
Britain prosperous, than will California the United 
States of America. 

Our readers need not be told that California 
has turned out to be a modern El Dorado — an 
immense field of gold —a broad strip of soil in 
which the “precious metal” is found in such 

urity and abundance, that large fortunes are 
— made in a mere twinkle of one's life-time. 
Of course, there is a rush from all parts of the 
Union to this far-off region —merchants, lawyers, 
storekeepers, shipowners, men of all professions, 
trades, and conditions, in haste to be rich, hurry 
away to the distant workshop of Mammon. Sup- 
posing the accounts which have reached us to 
have been strongly overcoloured, and deducting 
an immense breadth of margin as pure imagination, 
there cannot be a doubt that Yankeedom has 
come in for a magnificent windfall. And yet, so 
far from envying, we pity her. 

Ireland has been looked upon as »England’s 
curse—Ireland, unquestionably is, at the present 
moment, England’s mgr But the punishment 
which the condition of Ireland metes out to us 
for our past injustice and neglect, is corrective. 
The burden grows heavier year by year, and will 
do so until it shal] become intolerable. ‘Then, and 

rhaps not till then, the land will be given up by 

ankrupt nobles and squires, as a field for industry 
and enterprise. Our California is within reach of 
us. ‘The soil, the estuaries, the rivers, the moun- 
tains, the sea-coasts, the very bogs of Ireland, 
abound in, not money, but money’s worth. It ma 
become to us a more splendid acquisition than all 
the mines of gold which the New world can furnish. 
But, happily, it can only become this to us, as the 
result of a complete surrender of pretensions 
founded on injustice, a hearty recognition of the 
rights and dignity of labour, a cultivation of 
mutual good-will as the true practical admonition 
of mutual dependence, a setting of all hands to 
work, and a giving to all hands the due reward of 
work, a development and exercise of all the laws 
of well-doing which guarantee the ultimate realiza- 
tion of national well-being. In a word, Ireland 
is to us what the field was to the sons of the man 
in the fable, who dying, told them that buried 
beneath the surface lay an immense treasure—it 
will not return us gold, but it will repay us in 
produce, whenever we set to in earnest, to de- 
velop its resources. If it is a curse, it is a curse 
which we shall one day turn into a blessing. 

California, regarded by the United States as a 
blessing, is too likely to prove a curse. It will 
probably avenge the Mexicans for the iniquity of 
the recent war. It has already created a fever in 
the minds of the citizens, the whole course of which 
has yet to be run. Imagine the desolation which 
must ensue from any dissociation, in the minds of 

veople generally, of wealth from patient toil! 
magine what will be the moral fate of a nation 
which believes itself to be possessed of a veritable 
wishing- cap! How all the laws of social life will 
be turned topsy-turvy! What dissipation, not 
merely of morals, but of industrial strength! 
What burning excitement! What cruel disap- 
pointments ! What scowling impatience! What 
corroding discontent! Who will care to work and 
lod when fortunes may be picked up ina month? 
ho will not conceive a distaste for reality, when 
the very atmosphere is full charged with the spirit 
of romance? It will be well if the States are 
preserved from becoming one vast arena of gam- 
bling—if, making haste to be rich, they do not 
ierce themselves through with many sorrows. 
‘he present condition of Spain holds up to America 
a terrible warning. | 

What influence the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia will have upon European destiny, it is hard 
to determine—perhaps, impossible. If it should 
pour into the market an unexampled flood of gold, 


LL 


it will give incalculable activity to all our industrial 
machinery, and, perhaps, will go far to overturn 
our monetary monopoly. Any considerable ad- 
dition to the world’s amount of circulating medium, 
— not merely representative of value, but value 
itself, must prove indirectly advantageous to us 
by opening a much wider demand for our manu- 
factures, and giving increased employment to our 
operatives. But all such speculation may be safely 
deferred for the present. The chickens are not yet 
hatched—so it would be wiser not to count them 
in the egg. Much more becomin prudent men 
would be our conduct if, instead of p Bix vase after 
the gold of California, we were to insist upon un- 
locking the treasures of Ireland. Feudalism keeps 
the key--and feudalism, giant as it is, must 
surrender at discretion, or be destroyed. English 
enterprise would then be as busy in the Emerald 
Isle, as American cupidity is in California—and 
industry employed by capital, and directed by 
skill, would turn into a dowry what it now feels to 


be a drain—would make the desert blossom as the 
rose. 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION IN FRANCE, 


(From a Paris Correspondent.) 

In my last week’s letter I noticed some of the 
leading reasons that seemed calculated to induce 
the new President to keep strictly within the 
bounds of the Constitution, and which were equally 
urgent with the French for maintaining the 
Republican form of government as the only one 
adapted to the state of things in France. In that 
cursory appergus I did not advert to an absolute form 
of government, already tried for several years, and 
which, in spite of the genius of its head and the prestige 
of his victories, fell to the ground like the rest, “I 
defy,” said Benjamin Constance, the absolute power 
of one to exist for ten years in any enlightened country: © 
Bounaparte himself was unable entirely either to acquire 
it or make it last; and I equally defy the aristocracy to 
prolong its existence for another half century.” 

What I threw forward in my last, on the democratical 
state of manners and the sentiment of equality that 
prevail in France, may not be thoroughly appreciated in 
England, where an aristocratic feeling animates all 
classes, as well as all orders of politicians; and as this 
disparity betwixt the two countries appears to be strik- 
ingly brought out by Mr, Elias Regnault, in a work 
published here a few years ago, I shall now extract a 
passage from it: 


“Is it not therefore an act of bitter derision or pro- 
found ignorance to invoke in politics the example of 
England? The traveller indeed can pass through the 
country without being delayed by the formalities of a 
passport; but he cannot make a step without being 
subjected to the minute formalities of a society entirely 
suturated with the spirit of aristocracy: aristocracy pur- 
sues him in every act of his life, in every detail of his 
existence. Let a noble take a pride in his traditions, or 
a rich man plume himself on his wealth, in France; we 
let him enjoy his conceit, and pay no attention to him: 
in England the public justifies him by associating itself 
to his worship, and the lowly sanction by their homage 
the pride of the great. Thus, what essentially con- 
stitutes aristocratic manners, is not so much the exist- 
ence of a certain privileged class, as the acquiescence uf 
the masses in the pretensions of the other. Aristocracy 
is made up of the master who commands, and of the 
valet that obeys: it is a divinity that has no isolated 
existence, and which only lives by the breath of its 
worshippers. What matters it to us that the Faubourg 
St. Germain believes in its superiority, provided it remain 
single in that belief? In England, the superiority of 
of the nobility is corroborated by the inferior orders 
who accept it,—tho servility of the one serving as acom- 
plement to the vanity of the other. Thus organized, the 
aristocracy forms a vast net, which embraces and im- 
prisons all the inhabitants of the British islands, of 
whatever class, rank, or opinion they may be. Aristo- 
cracy is in the heart of the merchant, as in that of the 
lord—of the operative, as of the gentleman,—of the 
beggar, as of the proprietor; it lolls in a chariot, and 
trudges in rags—it vaunts itself in Parliament, and gets 
drunk in the alehouse—it flaunts in the lofty regions 
of power, and flounders in the dirt of the kennels.” 
. .« « « « * To sum up all,—the political 
situation of England is this—an aristocracy of position 
in the higher classes; an aristocracy of imitation in the 
middle ranks; an aristocracy of servility in the inferior 
orders. The Tories despise democracy, the Whigs fear 
it, the Radicals coquet with it, and the people at large do 
not understand it. Whence, then, can come the know- 
ledge which must enlighten the English people? What 
the English especially stand most in need of are, the 
moral support and the practical lessons of a country 
thoroughly democratical like France.“ 


The foregoing are the views of one who knows Eng- 
land well, and has written a great deal on the subject of 
it; but his countrymen, in general, judging of the state 
of things there by what exists among themselves, have 
often talked to me of the imminence of a revolution and 
the establisument of a republic among us; and I have 
hardly ever been able to convince them that England 
was further from such changes than any country in 
Europe, not even excepting Iussia. In England, have 
I represented to them, everything that is established, 
traditional and ancient, is venerated; old families, old 
castles, old laws and usages, however absurd, are there 
the objects of pride, respect, and affection;—when the 
ballot, for example, was pressed upon them, with all the 
eloquence and genius of a Grote, it was rejected chiefly 
on the ground of its being un-English! Verily, “ the 
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Boglish,” as I see remarked in a paper in ‘‘ Chambers’ 
Journal,” ‘tare the most Conservative people in Europe.” 
Milton, a thorough going Republican, in his description 
of Bin, in order to dast a slur on Royalty, represents it 
as wearing a crown — The semblance of a kingly 
crown it wore.” A satirical friend, in alluding to the 
lines where these words appear, once remarked to me, 
“that were this allegorical personage to show itself 
amongst us bedizened with a crown, or even a coronet, 
the people would prostrate themselves before it out of 
respect for ite frontal ornament.” Till the English 
shall cure themselves of this idolatrous feeling towards 
titled grandeur, and come to regard their aristocracy as 
an onerous superfetation and a galling burden, I 
can have little hope of their effecting any reform worth 
speaking of in their political and economical condition. 
No doubt Finance Committees have been lately organized 
for showing up the lavish expenditure of our aristocratical 
government; but the origo mali—the aristocracy and 
the feudal laws of succession that give it life and sup- 
port, are scarcely ew attacked, or if they be, in the 
most gentle terms, All the extravagance denounced is 
merely the fruit of the tree; and yet the tree itself, like 
the banian of Hindostan, is an object of veneration! 
Is it then believed that grapes can be gathered from 
thorns, or figs from thistles—or that the rivulets that 
flow from a troubled and polluted source can be pure 
and salubrious? 

Bulwer has somewhere said, that when a man first 
pteserits himself in society in England, the question is, 
4 What is he?” in France, What has he done?” The 
difference between the two people may be traced even in 
the names given to their streets and public places. Take 
Edinburgh as a case in point, with its George-streets, 
Queen-streets, Prince’s-streets, Regent’s-terraces, Athol- 
crescents, Moray-places, &c., all smelling rank of king- 
ship and lordship. Take Paris with its Quai de Voltaire, 
Rues—J. J. Rousseau, Moliere, Montesquieu, Mon- 
taign, Laharpe, &c. In England, the newspapers record 


“minutely the acts and movements, the outgoings and 


incomings, of the aristocracy: the French journalists 
fill their columns with no such rubbish. Some one, whose 
name at present escapes me, is now publishing with you 
the Romance of the Peerage,” a work whose very title 
would disgust the French, or only excite their ridicule. 
In France, during the last thirty years, all the most 
eminent statesmen have been chosen from the class of 
professors, journalists, and publicists, such as Guizot, 
Thiers, Duchatel, Royer Collard, Passy, Cousin, Ville- 
main, and a host of others. In England, within the 
same period, Canning is the only example of a similar 
selection, and he was worried to death by the aristocracy, 
who viewed him as an interloper. 


In France, where since 1789 no aristocracy has existed 
to suborn or overawe public writers, the science of 
government has been discussed in a freer and more 
liberal spirit than in England—a fact noticed by M. 
Guizot in his “ History of Civilization in Europe.” 
Toequeville, in his admirable work on ‘‘ Democracy in 
the United States,” has examined the question of self- 
government in the most enlightened manner, and has 
shown that the countries of Europe, in their progressive 
changes and developments, were all tending towards 
governments virtually republican. I could have wished 
to have cited the eloquent and poetic vision of Lamen- 
nais, in his Words of a Believer ;” but as it is long, I 
reserve it for another occasion. Even Chateaubriand, a 
Légitimist to the day of his death, comes to the same 
conclusion as the radical Tocqueville, although in a 
different way, and by assuming that the hereditary 
pfinciple having been destroyed in the oldest of Euro- 
peah monarchies by the dethronement and death of 
Louis XVI., monarchy in Europe was no longer tenable. 
In his Essay on English Literature” he thus expresses 
himself: 


10 a 8 * 
There was only one monarchy in Europe, that of 
France; all the others were only its daughters, and they 
will pass away with their parent. Kings had, up to the 
revolution, lived, without being aware of it, behind that 
monarchy of a thousand years, and under the shelter of 
a race incorporated, so to speak, with centuries. When 
the breath of the revolution had overturned this race, 
Buonaparte arose to support these princes, toctering on 
their thrones, which he had successively thrown down 
and set up. Monarchs now live crouching in the ruins 
of the Napoleon Coliseum, like the hermits who beg for 
ms in the Coliseum of Rome; but these ruins, even, 
will soon cease to shelter them. 

„ Legitimacy would have been able to conduct the 
world for more than a century to its transformation, and 
would have effected the change insensibly, and without 
shocks ot catastrophes, More than a century was still 
necessary to enable it to finish its paternal education, 
and to prepare the people for freedom. Against faults 
far from irremediable, arose in arms the passions of the 
people, who did not see that all could yet be put to 
rights, and that the world might be indebted to Legiti. 
macy for an immense and final advantage. Instead of 
being by it borne downwards on an easy and gentle de- 
clivity, we are now obliged to plod our way over roads 
covered with mud, and cut up into deep ruts. Of what 
consequenee was a halt of some months, or of some 
2 to a nation launched by chance in a space without 

irecting landmarks? What mind, of any clearness of 
* could mistake those intervals of repose for a 

nal sojourn? A stage ofa journey is not a permanent 
abode: the traveller who sits down to rest himself, has 
not reached the end of his journey. Every power that 
is reversed, not by chance, but by time, by a change 
gtadually worked in men’s convictions and ideas, is now 


re-established ; and it is in vain to try to revive it under 
another name, or to give it fresh life under a new form; 
—it cannot re-adjust its dislocated members in the dust 
where it is stretched, an object of derision and insult. 
Of the divinity that had been set up, and before which 
men had knelt, there remain only some miserable shreds. 
When the Christians destroyed the gods of Egypt, rats 
were seen to escape from the heads of the idols. Every- 
thing, in short, is fast passing away ; and in our time, 
there is not a child that comes into the world who is not 
the enemy of the old society. 

A future will arrive—one of power, and free in all 
the plenitude of gospel equality—but it is still distant, 
far beyond our visible horizon ; it will only be reached 
by that hope which is tireless and proof against diffi- 
culties, and whose wings strengthen in proportion as the 
resting-place seems to recede—by that hope, powerful 
and more enduring than time, and which the Christian 
alone feels. Before reaching the bourne—before arriving 
at the unity of mankind and the new democracy—we 
must traverse the decomposition of society, a period of 
anarchy, perhaps of blood, certainly one of errors. The 
process of decomposition is begun, but it is not yet ready 
to reproduce out of its insufficiently-fomented materials 
the new world.” 

In another work, The Congress of Verons, which 
may be said to be addressed to the Sovereigns in whose 
deliberations he himself assisted, he reiterates the same 
doctrine, and makes use of these remarkable words: — 
% Les rois s’en vont, la démocratie s’accroit, nous 
voyons la nouvelle société s’approcher de nous avec 
impetuosité comme le boulet de cannon sur le champs 
de bataille.“ He even foresees the time as not far 
distant when sovereigns, finding themselves to be 
useless supernumeraries, will voluntarily abdicate and 
give in their resignations—a prediction that might 
startle by its boldness, did not the late events in France, 
Belgium, Bavaria, and Austria, look like an approxima- 
tion to its fulfilment. 

The length of this notice prevents me from offering 
some remarks on the composition of the new Ministry, 
as I meant to have done. I have merely to say, that 
the nomination of M. Passy to the Finances is generally 
approved of. His work on On Aristocracy,” which I 

have read in the original, and which I perceive has 
lately appeared in a translated form in England, is the 
one thing needful in that country, and may be read with 
profit by all classes. W. 

Paris, December 30, 1848. 


LoN DON WREDNESDAY CONCERTS. — The sixth of these 
popular concerts took place at Exeter-hall, on Wed- 
nesday evening last, when the hall was densely crowded 
in every part. ‘The principal features of attraction of 


the evening were a solo for the violin, performed by 


Master Rancheraye, a very interesting-looking youth, 
only eight years of age. The morgeau selected by 
him was De Beriot’s “ Il tremolo,’ and was raptur- 
ously applauded. Miss Eliza Nelson, a young lady 
possessed of considerable personal attractions, made 
her début at these concerts, and met with a very 
flattering reception. She gave the favourite song, 
„% Beautiful Night,“ with great taste and judgment, 
and was honoured with arapturous encore in Linley's 
song, Thou art gone from my gaze,“ which she 
sang at a short notice, in consequence of the absence 
of Miss Dolby, owing to indisposition, the announce- 
ment of which gave rise to loud expressions of dis- 
satisfaction. Mr. Sims Reeves was in fine voice, and 
was encored in everything. Thalberg and Vivier 
likewise delighted their audiences with their truly 
wonderful performances; and the entire of the con- 
cert reflected the utmost credit upon the spirited 
managers of this very successtul undertaking. 


Tue Beceine * Proresston.’’—At a recent meet- 
ing of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, the Rev. 
Mr. Branch said that a short time since he visited a 
room in Westminster, where he saw a woman with 
a dying child in her arms. Commiserating the 
wretched creature’s condition, he inquired into her 
history and her means of livelihood, and, in answer 
to his questions, she replied, Oh, Sir, my sufferings 
are great, and so are those of my child; but when 
my child is gone, I know not what to do.“ But,“ 
observed Mr. Branch, “ it will be a happy release for 
you and your child, as you can make no exertions 
while you are burdened with her.“ Oh, dear, Sir,“ 
ejaculated the mother, when she is gone, I'll have 
to pay 9d. a day for another child, while she costs 
me nothing. Unless I do so I'll earn nothing by 
begging, for it is the children thatexcite compassion,”’ 
In another room in the house Mr. Branch tound 40 
beggars, vagabonds and rogues, male and female, 
voung, old, lame, and blind, gathered round a fire, 
all relating their exploits, and planning for their 
next attacks upon the public. In a regular ware- 
room, in Westminster, he saw exhibited for hire and 
sale every variety of dresses, including widows’ 
weeds and tattered rags, shabby-genteel costumes, 
clerical suits, &c., adapted to the different plans of 
mendicant operations pursued by the several parties 
who patronized this extraordinary bazaar, and who 
made begging a“ profession.“ 

ARRIVAL IN LoNx DON oF Lota Montes.—This 
celebrated individual attended on Saturday at 
Nicholson’s Wharf the examination of her baggage 
and effects, which had arrived by a steamer from 
Boulogne a day or two before. She made a declara- 
tion before the authorities, in the long room of the 
Custom-house, respecting them, which she attested 
a the signature of Marie, Countess of Lands- 

elt.“ 

A Trrroral Mayor’s Feast.—Mr. G. W. Harri - 
son, the newly elected Mayor of Wakefield, at his 
inauguration dinner to the members of the corpora- 
tion, did not allow his guests any wine. 
beer, lemonade, and water flowed profusely. 
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“HOW CAN A VOTE INCREASE YOUR 
EARNINGS ?” — THE QUESTION AN- 
SWERED.* 

BY J, H. TILLETT. 


Reformers are often charged with misleadin the 
people, by the advocacy of absurd theories and ab- 
stract notions of Government, which, if adopted by 
the Legislature, would not benefit their condition, 
either by increasing their earnings, or lessening the 
taxes they are now called upon to pay. it 
tauntingly asked, How will a vote relieve your 
hunger? How can politics find you with bread ?’’ 
The object of the following remarks is to prove, not 
only that a thorough reform in Parliament is neces- 
sary in order to the reduction and adjustment of the 
immense burden of taxation, both national and local, 
which now oppresses us, but also to show to the 
working man that the possession and honest use of 
his right to vote must have a direct bearing upon the 
improvement of his physical condition. 

England is the richest country in the world, and, 
in the aggregate, is richer now than at any formet 
period. But the present state of the labourin 
population is, nevertheless, one of unparallel 
destitution. Whilst thousands are growing in wealth 
and power, millions are sinking in want and despair, 

There is enough for all. Land enough—wealth 
enough, to support all, God has been beneficent, 
nay lavish, in his gifts. If the plenty showered 
down by Him could be reached by all his creatures, 
there need not be a starving man in Britain. 
Human distributors have interposed between the 
gifts of Providence and the wants of meh. The 
selfishness of man has counteracted the benefleenee 
of God. Lock to Ireland, the most wretched spot 
on earth—it is demonstrable that our unhappy sister 
country, in which millions are on the brink of ruin 
or starvation, and from which thousands are flying 
as from an accursed land, has in her soil the power 
to support nearly three times the number of her 
present inhabitants; and now, whilst her own people 
are starving, she exports for the maintenance of 
strangers, grain, meat, butter, and other provisions, 
to the extent of several millions a year. England, 
of whose population two millions are paupers, and 
hundreds of thousands on the verge of pauperism, 
has in her soil the capacity for the support of the 
entire people, and immensely more. Alison (on 
Population, vol. i. p. 51,) an authority of the highest 
character, states that on the most moderate calcu- 
lation, Great Britain and Ireland are capable of 
maintaining 120 millions of inhabitants in ease and 
affluence.“ Thus the Father of all has abundantly 
provided for all. Sad and terrible anomaly! Though 
there is enough for all, millions starve. 

Some say this is a mystery—others, that it is the 
will of Providence. It is class legislation which has 
worked out in Ireland, and is working out in Eng- 
land, its legitimate and necessary results in the im- 
poverishment of one class, and the aggrandizement 
of another. It can clearly be proved by a few 
simple propositions, that the evil is not over-popula- 
tion, but unfair distribution. 

1. It must be admitted, that there is an apparent 
surplus population. Under existing circumstances, 
there are more in this country than can live as 
things are, but not more than could live, if things 
were as they ought to be. 

2. The precise immediate cause of our present 
pauperism and low wages, is the excessive and 
unnatural competition, caused by the pressure of 
more applicants into the labour market than can 
findemployment. This is the apparent surplus—we 
shall see how this arises. 

3. In no other country is so large a proportion of 
the population entirely dependent upon wages, and 
so small a proportion maintained on the land. The 
former has been, year by year, increasing; the latter 
decreasing in like rate. The last census report gives 
the following startling table, showing the proportions 
enga.ed in agricultural, commercial, and miscella- 
neous occupations, in four different periods within 
the last forty years—it gives the rate per cent. in 
each class. 


Year. Agricultural. Commercial. Miscellaneous. 
1811 35 44 21 
1821 33 46 21 
1831 28 42 30 
1811 22 46 32 


In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, less than 300 
years ago, the agricultural population was three- 


fourths of the whole. The agricultural population 


now is less than one-fourth. Though the population 
of Great Britain since 1811 has increased one-half, 
the number employed in agriculture was less in 1841 
than in 1811. 

1811 Population 12,596,803—Agricultural 4,408,808 35 per cent. 
1841 ae 18,844,424— en 4,145,703 22 „ 
The entire of this enormous inerease of six millions 
was absorbed by, or thrown as a burden upon, 
manufacturing, commercial, or miscellaneous occti- 
pations. Although a greater quantity of land has 
been brought into cultivation, and an immensely in- 
creased value of several millions a year added to it, 
fewer persons derived their livelihood from it in 1841, 
than thirty years before, and the force of competition 
for wages in other districts was thus fearfully in- 
creased. ‘The increasing ratio in which agricultural 
oe have diminished, is another striking 
act. 

4. Year by year, land in this country is falling 
into fewer hands, both as owners and occupiers; 
not by accident, but by the necessary tendency of 
the system. Fewer persons own the land, fewer 
cultivate it, fewer live out of it. ‘The yeomanty, 
once the pride and boast of England, is — 
extinet. Small farms are swallowed up. Where 
there were ten farms, in which ten families comfort - 


Ine above forcibly-written article is published as a cheap 
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ably and respectably gained a livelihood, there is 
— but — — farm, and they who were 
once farmers, are now bailiffs, stewards, or labourers. 
Thousands have thus been driven from agricultural 
to commercial pursuits; nor have the labouring 
population derived benefit from the change, for an 
eminent authority states that ‘the quantity of food 
for the production of which the labour of five 
families was formerly employed, is now produced 
by the labour of four families. ; 

5. A man with an average family can, that is, 
there is a physical possibility that he can, by in- 
dustry and skill, gain a eufficient livelihood off two 
acres of good land, but to prevent any objection, say 
four acres. There are more than 28 million acres 
of cultivated land in England and Wales, and there 
are four millions of families; upwards of seven acres. 
for each family! This is exclusive of four millions 
of uncultivated land, which would give an extra 
acre to each. This is the natural provision made 
for our wants. How has it been distributed? The 
whole of these 28 millions of acres are the property 
of not more than 60,000 persons; I believe less than 
that. Some say 80,000, but all agree that not more 
than 1 in 200 of our population has a rod of land. 
The owners are becoming fewer, year by year. As 
to the cultivation of the soil, only one family is 
supported on every 34 acres—only nineteen families 
on every square mile. It has been stated by a good 
practical authority, that three labourers to 100 
acres are a full complement.” The population re- 
turns prove this fact. Thus it is clearly proveable, 
that land from which it is possible for the entire 
nation to derive its support, is so distributed and 
cultivated, as that not more than one-fourth do 
actually subsist upon it. If there are within the 
limits of our country, the means of support for 
millions more than now live here, what becomes of 
the nostrum of over- population? 

6. It being abundantly clear that the system 
which regulates the possession and cultivation of 
the soil, has driven an immense array of competitors 
into the labour market, and thus reduced wages and 
pauperized the masses, it is most important to define 
what that system is from which such consequences 
ensue. England is, I believe, almost the only 
country in which the law of primogeniture and 
entail regulates the descent of landed estates, and 
hence we observe, that in France, where properties 
are compulsorily divided amongst all the children, 
out of seven millions of families five millions and a 
half possess some portion of land; there, more than two 
out of three; here, not more than one in two hun- 
dred are directly interested in the soil. What makes 
this difference? Legislation. The laws of England 
facilitate accumulation and monopoly. The laws of 
France compel division and distribution. The latter 
may be too stringent and arbitrary, but the former 
err on the other side, and regarding the maintenance 
of a territorial aristocracy as the summum bonum, 
overlook the claims and necessities of the millions. 
The medium course which was centuries ago adopted 
by our Saxon ancestors, and at the present time by 
the United States of America, is probably the wisest; 
but the principle for which I contend is, that the 
tendency of the law should be reversed, and should 
—— distribution, and not monopoly, as now it 

oes. 

7. But not only is the favoured accumulation of 
land one of the main sources of the present exces- 
sive competition for labour, but at the same time it 
leads to an immense increase of taxation. The aris- 
tocracy, in order to maintain their rank and wealth, 
entail their estates upon their eldest descendants, in 
the confident assurance that the younger branches 
will be provided for by an indulgent public. The 
same aristocracy, having supreme power in the 
Legislature, have so managed affairs, as that the 
army, navy, the church and colonies, supply the 
means of support to those younger branches; and 
from the same necessity arise numberless sinecures, 
pensions, and needless offices, both in Church and 
State. To prove the growing nature of this evil it 
is sufficient to state, that the army, navy, and ord- 
nance departments cost siz millions sterling more in 
in 1848 than in 1836; and that the whole expendi- 
ture of the country for the year ening January, 
1848, exceeded by ten millions that of the year ending 
January, 1836. 

Our system of legislation, then, results in four 
most grave consequences :— 

_ Ist. Monopoly in Land, the prime source of sub- 
sistence. 

2nd. Oppressive Taxation, to keep up enormous 
establishments, in which the younger branches of 
the aristocracy, deprived of their patrimony, are 
maintained by the State. 

3rd. An Unfair System of Taxation, which presses 
heavily upon the articles of comfort and the neces- 
saries of life consumed by the working classes, and 
gives unjust exemptions to landed property. 

4th. The Pauperism of the Masses, through ex- 
cessive competition and deprivation of the natural 
source of livelihood, and the depression of the 
trading-classes, whose prosperity depends upon the 
working-classes. 

Thus is the connexion made painfully clear 


between our present legislative system and the evils 
which oppress us. 


8. The history of England reveals numberless 
cases in which the predominant power of one class 
in Parliament has promoted its own interests, at 
the expense of the nation. The large estates of 
many of our nobility were qriginally held for 
religious or charitable trusts for the good of the 
people, and especially of the poor. e law con- 
firms their title, though it arises from centuries of 


* See Porter’s Progress of the Nation, vol. i. p. 52. Lord 
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wrongful possession. Can any lapse of time sanctify 
injustice? Pitt proposed to tax real and personal 
estate to the legacy and probate duties—a Parlia- 
ment of landowners exempted land. The commons, 
which were a great advantage to the poor, were 
enclosed for the benefit of landowners. Tithes, 
originally designed in part for the relief of the poor, 
are now held by the nobility as lay-holders, or by 
the clergy for their own sole benefit. The poor-rate 
system shows the same tendency—Close parishes, 
the property of single landowners, are cleared of 
cottages—contiguous parishes are over-burdened— 
towns compelled to support the wornout labourer of 
the country squire—the rates of the city are nearly 
three times those of the country. These instances 
prove enough—so naturally selfish is man, that it 
will not do to trust any one class with power. 
Parliament should fairly represent and then it will 
fully protect the interests of all. The working 
classes are denied the right to vote, but allowed to 
pay taxes on nearly all they consume. For every 
208. of tea they pay 10s. of duty; for every 20s. of 
sugar, 6s.; coffee, 8s.; soap, 5s. ; beer, 4s. ; tobacco, 
16s.; spirits, 14s. If the man is unfit to vote, why 
condescend to take his money? 

9, The remedy, then, for all these wrongs, is the 
counteraction of class legislation, by a thorough re- 
form in Parliament, securing fair and equal repre- 
sentation to all classes of the people. From this will 
result necessarily,—Every ible reduction in the 
national expenditure—The abolition of all unnecessary 
places and pensions—The adjustment of taxation, so 
that every man shall pay accordingsto his yey é. 
eet rich not paying for the poor, or the poor for the 
rich, 

But it will be asked, How will such reforms affect 
the monopoly in land? My reply is, The nobility 
have the same affection for their offspring that we 
have for ours, and when they find that an indulgent 
public will no longer provide for their younger chil- 
dren, they will divide their property as other ene 
do. Monopoly will thus receive its death - blow at 
the hands of natural affection, without any rude 
interference with the rights of property. There will 
be no spoliation — no communism. A system of 
rapid counteraction will alleviate the evils of the 
past, and prove that the true happiness of the aris- 
tocracy is identified with that of the people. 


Tue Dall News AND THE New Rerorm Parry. 
—The new Reform party, intending to make the 
Daily News their organ, have thrown £25,000 ‘into 
the treasury, it being understood that the speeches 
of all the Parliamentary men connected with the 
Hume and Cobden section of the house shall be 
fully reported. I understand it was arranged the 
other day, at a meeting in Manchester, that, if 
further funds were necessary for carrying on the 
paper ema they would be forthcoming.— 
Liverpool Albion correspondent. 


The New York Mirror states that a discovery has 
been made of a method of producing butter instantly, by 
forcing air through cream. 


A Fatat DisAs TER HAPPENED AT THE VICTORIA 
THEATRE on “ Boxing-night.””. An unusual crowd 
assembled at the gallery entrance, to secure good 

laces for a sight of the pantomime. On the open- 
ing of the doors, the staircase became so crammed 
with struggling persons of all ages, that some of the 
weaker fainted. The ple at the bottom of the 
stairs refusing to assist the retreat of those endeavour- 
ing to escape suffocation, the rails of the staircase 
were broken down, and a number of persons fell over 
on the heads of the crowd below. A panic arose, 
and in the rush which followed many were trampled 
to the earth. Two boys were killed, another is ex- 
pected to die of his bruises, and & great number of 
boys aud women are seriously hurt. Leonard Tut- 
chin, a youth who was taken up insensible, states 
that some men wilfully added to the danger and 
alarm by their violent conduct. He offered one man 
sixpence to let him escape; but got the reply—“ No; 
you are here, and we shall wedge you in as close as 
we can.“ The lad screamed ‘‘ Murder! on which 
the man lifted him up above the heads of his com- 
panions, and threw him over the bannister, on to the 
people below. He fell on a poor boy, whom he 
heard cry out, Oh, I am killed! and soon became 
insensible himself. An inquest was held on Friday 
by Mr. Carter on the bodies of the two boys killed 
by the crowd at the Victoria Theatre on Boxing- 
night. The evidence showed that the boys died 
from suffocation simply; and the story ascribed to 
the lad Kitchener was not adopted by him in his 
evidence. He was not thrown ovérthe balustrade 
by any man; he slipped down among the feet of the 
crowd, and could not rise; he was trodden on, and 
nearly choked; he bit a man’s leg to call attention 
to himself, and was then drawn out. Verdicts of 
‘‘ Accidental death“ were found in each case; with 
recommendations of improved lighting and ventila- 
tion in the entrances to the theatre. 


FEMALE Curiosity.—On Tuesday night week, about 
nine o’clock, a man entered a huckster’s shop at 
Heavitree, kept by an old woman, and demanded a 
pennyworth of treacle. This being given, he asked 
for a sheet of the stiffest paper she had in the shop, 
and whilst the venerable dame was looking with all 
curiosity at his proceedings in plastering the brown 
paper sheet with the treacle, the artful thief sud- 
denly pressed the whole over her face, and then 
safely decamped with some cheeses.—Ezeter Gazette. 

FREE-TRADE DEMONSTRATION, MANCHE8sTER.—It 
has been determined to celebrate the ey away 
of the old corn-law by a large banquet, to be held in 
the Free-trade Hall, Manchester, on the 3lst of 
January, 1849, the day when that law will cease to 
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SPIRIT OF THE PRESS, 


THE TEN-HOURS ACT.—ITS OPPRESSIVE- 
NESS, 
(From the Spectator.) 

The denizens of the factories are discovering 
N that the Ten-hours Act does not accom- 
plish their happiness. Over-work has its evils, but 
no work is worse, The workpeople found that the 
system of lengthened hours wag gtievous to them, 
every one; they found in the case of young children 
that if the hours were limited as to the workpeople, 
but unlimited as to the factory, the restriction could 
be evaded; and by the help of Lord Ashley, they 
obtained the Ten-hours Act, which limits the 
working of the machinery to ten hours. Now it 
appears that in Manchester there is a redundancy of 
labourers, and also some revival of work; it would 
therefore be better to employ more than one set of 
workpeople in every mill, cach relay being employed 
only ten hours, but the machinery of course working 
longer; in this way employment can be given to a 
greater number without loss to the millowner. 

Among others, Messrs. James Kennedy and Co., 
actually adopted that plan, and thus laid themselves 
open to an information under the Factory Act. They 

é section, for 
working the mill more than ten hours daily, count- 
ing from the commencement of the first set of 
workers. It was proved that no one hand had 
worked more than ten hours; and the Magistrates 
dismissed the case. The firm were again prosecuted 
for putting up notices specifying different periods of 
time for the different relays; the Inspector con- 
tending that only one period, calculated from the 
commencement of the first hand, can be notified; so 
that Messrs. Kennedy and Co. had not put up the 
notice required by the act. For the firm it was 
contended, that a discord between the enacting 
clauses of the act and the schedule gave a loophole 
which enabled them to notify the different periods ; 
and again the magistrates dismissed the complaint, 

In this decision they are acting against the judg- 
ment of their own stipendiary and legally-educated 
colleague, Mr. Maude, of all the Factory Inspectors, 
of the Law-officers of the Crown, and of Sir James 
Graham. If their decision is sutfered to stand, the 
are permitted to override an act of Parliament; if 
it be reversed, the poor will be debarred from 
employment. 

epeal the Factory Act, then, you cry ;—for the 
advocates of a ‘Ten-hours law say that to abolish the 
restriction on the machinery woul | so open the door 
to evasion that it would tantamount to entire 
repeal. The expediency of repeal is not made out 
by the bad working of the law. Go back to simple 
e free-trade in labour, and you have the old state 
of things—children crippled by premature toil; men 
displaced from work and set to cook at home,” 
while women do the work; and other evils neither 
imaginary nor light to endure. It is stated that at 
Paisley, the operation of the act, by throwing 
women out of work, induces vicious female habits ; 
nothing could exceed their viciousness in the days 
of long hours. Either way there is social disorgani- 
zation: permit uurestricted labour, and parents send 
their children to be 42 — by „white slavery;“ 
forbid it, and children become a burden, left to a 
nurse who poisons them with some quieting opiate, 
or killed to obtain the burial allowance from a 
club. What then is to be done—repeal the act, or 
enforce it? 


THE FREEHOLD FRANCHISE. 
(From the Daily News). 


The movement now making in Birmingham by 
the Freehold Land Society has the strongest claims 
on public notice and pe gow It is a movement 

the suffrage, which no 
amount of undue influence in Parliament can 
thwart or obstruct. It is a movement which, if 
perseveringly and successfully carried on, will render 
the Reform Act of 1831, hitherto in a great measure 
illusory, a reality. ü 5 g i 

From a letter which appears in this day's publica- 
tion, it will be seen that the society has made an 
additional purchase of land, sufficient to qualify 
270 forty-shilling freeholders. We have on other 
occasions noticed the completion of purchases by the 
society, and may remind our readers that though it 
has been little more than a year in operation, 195 
allotments of freehold building land have already 
been made to members. 5 5 i 

The secret of the society’s success is its calling 
the principle of association into play to enable pur- 
chasers of retail allotments of land to obtain them 
at wholesale prices. Building-land selling at 3s. 4d. 
and 3s. 6d. per yard retail has been purchased by 
the society and conveyed to its members for 1s. Id. 
per yard. An individual purchaser would require 
to pay £50 or £70 for a freehold entitling him tos 
county vote; the society has put purchasers pty 
possession of such freeholds for £20. A freehold 
qualification in a county may be obtained by sub- 
scribing 1s. 6d. a-week for five years, and some of 
the allotments made by the society have already 
been let on building leases for 99 years at 50 per 
cent. per annum on the urchase-money. 

This plan, if followed out, will give numerous 
county constituencies, independent county con- 
stituencies, prudent county constituencies. It 
enables the honest and industrious artizan to acquire 
the full rights of a citizen. It enables him to do 80 
by the persevering exercise of economy and accu- 
mulation, with a view to secure an independence, 
the surest basis of the citizen virtues. It is favour- 


ble to the formation of resident constituencies 
above the influence of organized party leaders. It 
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nables the prudent, honest, and industrious, among 
the town — village populations throughout the 
empire, to obtain a voice in the elections of their 

ies. 

9 the same kind that is now doing in 
North Warwickshire has been done, though at a 
greater expense, in South Lancashire. If the ex- 
ample of the men of Birmingham be followed in the 
West Riding, it will enable the real liberals there 
to retrieve their ascendency at next election, what- 
ever course the Whig aristocracy may see fit to 
pursue. And if the practicability of the system be 
once experimentally established in the manufac- 
turing districts, it will be taken up in every county 
in the kingdom. 


POPE PIUS THE NINTH. 
(From the Manchester Examiner and Times, )* 


So long as Austria was powerful enough to com- 
mand a military supremacy in Italy, it was her polic 
to crush every movement that promised the slightest 
approach to a constitutional system. The subdivi- 
sion of the peninsula into petty states favoured this 
policy, and gave her a dictatorial power over both 
princes and people. This power was exercised to 
retard every movement: and notwithstanding the 
most urgent protest on the part of enlightened men, 
this system was persevered in until an almost fana- 
tical desperation had othe up amongst all 
classes of civilians and a ‘considerable proportion of 
the unbeneficed clergy. So intolerable had become 
the system of government in the Papal states, before 
the death of Gregory the Sixteenth, that nothing 
but the iron hand of Austria could have kept him 
on his throne. It was under these circumstances 
that Pius the Ninth assumed the tiara, forced upon 


rather than chosen by the cardinals, for his known 


abhorrence of the system ot proscription, terror, and 
tyranny, which had characterised the government of 
the legations from 1815 to 1846. 

Pope Gregory the Sixteenth died on the Ist of 
June, 1846. On Sunday, the 14th, the cardinals 
went with great pomp in procession into conclave. 
The following morning news circulated through 
Rome that a new Pope was chosen. It has been 
said that the election of Cardinal Ferretti was car. 
ried by acclamation, This, however, does not ap— 
pear to have been the case. There were three 
scrutinies. At the first ballot, Cardinal Lambru- 
schini—the stern and cruel minister of Gregory XVI 
—had a majority of votes, but not sufficient for a 
decision, ‘Thirty-four votes were the number re- 
quired for an election. The cardinals, alarmed at 


the prospect of the election of the unpopular Lam. 


bruschini, and fearing the consequences of the 
existing disaffection of the inhabitants of the Roman 
States, withdrew their votes on the third scrutiny 


‘from Lambruschini and hastily transferred them to 


Cardinal Ferretti, who happened to be one of the 
three cardinals charged with the opening of the 
voting papers. On opening the thirty-fourth, which 
gave Aim the desired majority, his emotion was so 
great that he fainted. On the morning of Tuesday, 


June 16, the piazza of the Quirinal presented a mag- 


nificentcoup d i. Thesky was deep, clear, and beau- 
ti{ul—the piazza crowded with an immense concourse 
of people, and the papal troops drawn up in front of 
the balcony. At nine o'clock Cardinal Camerlengo 
appeared to announce the exaltation of Cardinal 


_Mastai Ferretti to the papacy, under the name of 
Pius the Ninth. Pius the Ninth was in his 64th 


year when elected, having been born at Senegalia in 
1792. Born of a noble family, he was originally in- 
tended for the army, but rumour says, that having 
fallen deeply in love with a young English lady, at 
Rome, who refused the proffered alliance, on the 
grounds of the difference in religion, young Ferretti 
resolved to retire from the world, and devote himself 
to che church. For several years after his ordination 
he devoted himself to pastoral duties with an 
exemplary self-devotion that won universal esteem. 


‘He was nominated by Pope Pius the Seventh on a 


mission to the government of Chili, in South 
America, shortly after the recognition of the 
independence of that republic. The delicate duties 
of this mission were performed with such discretiun, 
that on his return to Rome he was nominated by 
Leo the Twelfth to one of the most important of the 
_ecclesiastico civil departments of administration in 
the eity of Rome. During the pontificate of Gregory 
the Sixteenth he was sent as apostolic nuncio to 
Naples, and whilst the cholera was raging there, in 
1836, he personally visited the hospitals and homes 
of the sick, disposing of almost the whole of his 
moveable property to relieve their necessities, and 
udministering day and night religious consolations 
to the afflicted. In 1840, he was created cardinal 
archbishop of Imola, in the Romagna, where serious 
political Ai de existed. The liberality of his 
sentiments, and the genuine spirit of self-denial with 
‘which he devoted himself to the duties of his 
diocese, gained the hearts of the people, and soon 
restored tranquillity to the distriet. During the six 
‘years of his episcopacy he was only twice absent 
from his bishopric—the first time when he visited 
Rome to receive his cardinal’s hat, and the second 
time when he left to attend the conclave for the 
election of a successor to Gregory the Sixteenth. 
That election transferred him froma bishopric to the 
pupacy. 

The reforms introduced by Pope Pius immediately 
after his election, raised the hopes and excited the 
enthusiasm not only of the Romanus but of the whole 
Italian people. The proscriptions and imprisons 


ments of the previous rej ttorded him the grace- 
ful opportunity of inaugurattyg the new era by a 
„ The above sketch is accom 


Jpement of vur spirited couteimnpor 
of the Popo. 
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signal act of mercy. An amnesty was proclaimed | 
for all political offenders, which was supposed to 
have restored about 3,000 citizens, principally of 
noble or highly respectable connexions, to their 
families or friends. The state of confusion, however, 
which the new Pope found prevailing in almost 
evety public department, rendered the task of reform 
not only difficult but hazardous. The secularization 
of all civil offices was calculated at once to raise a 
formidable hostility through all the higher ecclesi- 
astical ranks, inasmuch as all the administrative 
funetions had been an exclusive monopoly of the 
prelates, and distributed an immense amount of 
patronage through the subordinate gradations of the 
clerical body. ‘I'he freedom of the press and the 
public administration of justice were reforms that 
wete well calculated in quiet times to develop the 
gradual growth of public opinion in unison with 
the spirit of free institutions. Pope Pius had no 
doubt conceived the possibility of effecting such 
practical reformations in the general govern- 
ment as would strengthen him sufficiently with 
the moderate party, represented by the Marquis 
D’Azeglio, to resist the broader demands of the 
more democratic portion of his subjects. He was to 
a great extent carried away by the outburst of popu- 
larity which followed the earlier declarations of his 
intentions, and was but slightly acquainted with the 
deep hold which democratic sentiments had taken 
in the masses of the people. But so soon as the 
French revolution in February had aroused the op- 
pressed nations of Europe, the enthusiasin that had 
carried the nne of Pio Nono over the whole of 
Italy, received an impulse in a new direction, ‘The 
sentiment of a common nationality spread through- 
out the different states, and awakened the demand, 
not for administrative reforms alone, but for 
thoroughly popular systems of representative go- 
vernment. From that moment the popularity of 
the Pope began to wane. A policy of reaction was 
commenced that only tended to increase the agita- 
tion for a responsible Ministry, and a Parliament 
elected by the whole people. Subsequent conces- 
sions were rather extorted than made, which tended 
still further to strengthen the differences between 
the Pope and his subjects. Count Rossi was placed 
at the head of a reactionary Ministry, and something 
like an aspect of defiance shown towards the Parlia- 
mentary majority. The brutal assassination of Count 
Bossi left the Pope in the hands of the popular 
leaders and a democratic Legislature. He could 
neither go forward nor retreat. fis sole reliance 
was on the force of those traditionary sentiments of 
veneration for the Head of the Church which have 
always been so powerful amongst the Roman popu- 
lace. IIe fled to Gaeta, in the hope of reawakening, 
by his absence, the ancient instincts that were so 
long the bulwark of the Papal See. Never before 
were the two principles of temporal sovereignty and 
spiritual supremacy placed in such logical antagon- 
im. ‘The problem of their compatibility in the same 
hands is in course of solution. If the absolute pre- 
late cannot be made to harmonize with the consti- 
tutional monarch, will the Roman people consent to 
sacrifice their rights as citizens, or separate the 
sceptre of power from the crozier of authority? The 
universal dominion of the Church is surely a field of 
administration wide enough for the exclusive cares 
of a conclave of cardinals, On the solution of the 
problem now at issue between the Pope and the 
Roman people, hangs a new era in the civil as well 
as the ecclesiastical history of Christendom, 


THE “DAILY NEWS.“ 


The Daily News, of Monday, confirms the statement 
we published a fortnight ago, relative to the price 
being raised and the size enlarged. After a beled 
review of its three years’ history, in which it 
notices the fact, that during the past year the 
Morning Chronicle and the Times became the de- 
cided opponents of Liberal opinion, our contemporary 
adverts to the importance of having one efficient 
organ to combat “the four Goliaths:“ —“ The 
‘friends whom we have gained amongst public men 
and popular parties are not contented to see the 
Tory and aristocratic organs alone bestow upon 
their partizans the advantages of full reports, ample 
abettal, documentary and detailed intelligence. To 
meet these views, as well as the necessity of report- 
ing, representing, and defending Liberal opinion, 
and giving the specches, manifestations, arguments, 
and efforts of the great popular and Liberal party, 
of which, with the exception of the Morning 
Advertiser, we remain the sole daily organ—we 
perceive that for all this the circumscribed space of 
our usual number of columns no longer suffices. 

The proprietors of the Daly News, therefore, at 
the urgent request of the friends of retrenchment 
and reform, have determined that, preparatory to 
the session of 1849, it shall assume the large and 
double size of the other morning papers, for the sake 
of giving the fullest reports of debates in Parlia- 
ment, of proceedings in the law courts, and in the 
various popular assemblies throughout the country. 
The commercial and foreign intelligence will, at the 
same time, receive fuller development, as well as: 
every other branch of discussion, criticism, or 
intelligence that falls within the purpose of a 
newspaper to embrace. ‘lo do all these, the 
experiment which we have already made, at 
au almost incredible cost, has satistactorily cop- 
vinced us that it is requisite to raise the price 
of the paper to that standard which the public seems 
not unwilling to pay for a full and double sheet. 
We take this step, we again repeat, at the requisi- 
tion of the large liberal party, which considers such 
4 size indispensable to the requirements of a great 
popular newspaper, : 


„At the same time we are determined not to de- 
prive that portion of the public which supported the 


—— 


iple of a cheap journal, of the desideratum, for 
Penick they and — have struggled. Our evenin 
edition, the Express, will continue to be publishe 
at the usual price of threepence, and will continue 
to supply the condensed debates and intelligence of 
that cheap and compact journal, which has not been 
found sufficient for the wants and aims of a morning 
irculation. 
oe The Daily News needs not to make a formal pro- 
fession of its principles. To render the House of 
Commons in fact as in theory the representatives 
of the people and property of this empire; to root 
out the abuses in Church and State; to expose 
fearlessly the faults or failings of the Government, 
and compel the executive, albeit exclusively con- 
stituted of aristocratic elements, to conduct the 
affairs of State with that prudent regard to economy 
which marks the character of a commercial and 
industrious community—these have been and will 
be the principles of the Daily News. For the suc- 
cess of our renewed efforts we have no other reliance 
than upon the patronage of the great body of the 
people. If too little attention have been hitherto 
paid to the support of their organs of the press by 


the unprivileged classes, we have reason to believe 


that a wiser course will in future be adopted by the 
really independent party in this country. 


Tun Discovery or Golp IN CALtFoRNIA.— 
Douglas Jerrold’s Newspaper thus refers to the conse- 
quence upon the currency of the discovery of gold 
in California: —“ Now, assuming that the auriferous 
region of California should become as productive in 
* as the mines of South America proved to be rich 
in silver in the sixteenth century, it is quite possible 
that the old proportions between the metals would 
be established, in which case gold would decline 50 
per cent. from its present value. The question then 
arises, how should we deal with the fundholder ? 
For every pound he now receives 123 grains of gold: 
but that weight of metal, under the altered circum- 
stances we ate now contemplating, might ony put- 
chase 16s. or 10s., in which ease, the fundholder 
would insist that his pound should be proportionately 
increased in weight. Such a demand would of 
course be resisted; the debtor class, so long plun 
dered, would refer to Sir Robert Peel’s definition of 
a pound, fixed by him at 123 grains, and adhere to 
the existing bargain. It is under these views, 
hitherto unnoticed by the newspapers, that the re- 
cent discoveries become of such immense import- 
ance; and as the intelligence is guaranteed to be 
authentic by the late speech of the President of the 
United States, we are not permitted to treat it as 
fabulous or exaggerated. We have no such states- 
men in our days as Burleigh or Walsingham, but we 
have their experience and wise measures for our 
guide, and having now warned the fundholder, the 
inortgagee, and the annuitant, of what may happen, 
it remains for them to be on their guard, and vigi- 
lantly watch the result of operations in the gold 
districts of California.” 


Tue Revenve Accounts FOR THE PRESENT 
QuakTER will not be made up until Saturday next. 
Meanwhile the Observer gives the following infor- 
mation on the subject :—‘‘It is satisfactory in the 
highest degree to find that the falling off in the 
revenue of the country, which was observable at the 
close of 1847 and the commencement of 1848, has at 
length received a wholesome check, and that our 
ordinary resources begin again to show a buoyant 
and upward tendency. The Customs revenue is 
expected to exhibit an increase over the correspond- 
ing quarter of last year little short of half a million. 
We are sorry to add that the other most important 
indication of the state of trade and of employment, 
the excise, will not answer so favourably to the 
wishes of the public. In this important item the 
receipts will vary little from those of the last 
January quarter. The only other item from which 
an increase is expected is that classed under the head 
of „Miscellaneous, which is expected to yield 
more than £200,000 in this quarter; £80,000 of 
which, however, is the last payment on account of 
the Chinese ransom, which was referred to in the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s estimate last session. 
The other items, stamps, taxes, property-tax, &c., 
will be N as good as last year. The most 
considerable falling off is apprehended in the stamps, 
which is expected to be about £200,000, a great part 
of which is accounted for by the transfer of the 
carriage duties from the stamps to the excise. The 
post-office shows little difference. The amount of 
falling off in the property-tax in the quarter is not 
much of a criterion, since that impost is collected 
with more or less uncertainty in the different 
quarters of the year, by much the larger portions 
being received in the April and October quarters. 
The gross revenue for the year will also show 
favourably in comparison with the corresponding 
period, ending January 5, 1848. But a still more 
correct criterion of returning prosperity is to be 
found in the fact that the nine months, counting 
from April 5, 1848, to the present time, exhibit a 
considerable advance over the corresponding nine 
months, counted from April 5, 1847, to January 5, 
1848. From this, and from the activity of trade, 
still so happily observable, it is fairly assumed that 
the conclusion of the financial year on the dth of 
April next will find us in a much more satisfactory 


and prosperous condition than we were on the Sth 
of April last, 


Si@Niricant Fact,—An Italian from London has 
been in Bideford vending models of the Virgin Mary 
and the saints, which commodities, it is said, have 
commanded a ready sale among the Tractarian party 


in the church. The models are of exquisite beauty, 
and fetch a guinea a piece. 
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IRELAND. 


INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISE. 


A cc rrespondent of the Dublin Advocate com- 
munica es” some particulars of the Courtown Fish- 
curing Company: — The undertaking was com- 
menced by the Earl of Courtown, and a few of the 
neighbouring gentry ; whosubscribed to form a kind 
of joint-stock company of 100 shares of £5 each, of 
which £3 per share has been paid up. We are fully 
convinced that such undertakings, in order to pro- 
duce real benefit to the country (the sole object of 
this attempt), must be conducted on sound com- 
mercial principles ; and we have therefore determined 
to pursue the most rigid economy in everything we do. 
The curing-houses, with all the necessary outfit, have 
been completed within our original estimates; we have 
already purchased and cured a considerable quantity 
of fish, at prices which we have fair reason to think 
will be remunerative ; we have been obliged to pro- 
cure an experienced hand from Scotland to manage 
the operative part of the concern; and its general 
working is narrowly watched over by a committee, 
who meet weekly. It is too early in the day to ven- 
ture on any evidence of its usefulness; but we may 
mention that boats from Kingstown and Bullock 
have come to fish here, for the first time, since we 
began—and they have acted as a stimulus to our 
own boats already—and that an effort to improve the 
fishery has likewise been brought forward at Cahore, 
about six miles to the Southward.“ 

It is stated also, that most respectable mercantile 
firms in Dublin and Liverpool have concluded with 
the Board of Works for the purchase of the curing 
stations at Belmullet, on the coast of Mayo, and 
Killybegs, on the Donegal coast.“ 

The Northern Whig lately described the com- 
mencement of enterprises in other fields :—‘‘ A num- 
ber of gentlemen have become lessees of an extensive 
district in the county Antrim, comprising nearly 
25,000 acres, in which they had already opened one 
colliery. In this they found three seams of coal; 
one being anthracite; another being similar to 
Scotch coal, and well suited for the purposes of 
machinery; and the third a very superior kind of 
coal, with which the lessees hope soon to supply the 
town of Belfast. This is a district to which little 
attention has hitherto been directed as a coal-field, 
on account of its supposed unimportance. But one 
branch of industry can rarely be vigorously carried 
en without affecting or leading to the establishment 
of others: so the working of the Antrim coal-fields 
is soon likely to be accompanied by the erection of 
extensive iron- works, the materials for which are 
found in abundance on the spot. A vein of iron- 
stone has been found nearly three feet in thickness, 
superior to the celebrated iron-stone of Scotland, 
and capable of producing from 60 to 64 per cent. of 
iron. For working this, blast furnaces, with other 
suitable apparatus, are to be erected: and we need 
scarcely add, that we wish the enterprising gentlemen 
to whom we are indebted for this important move- 
ment, all success in their praiseworthy efforts. 


MinisTERIAL MEAsurEs.—At the annual dinner of 
the Marquis of Lansdowne’s tenantry in Queen’s 
County, given in Maryborough on the 21st, Mr, J. 
R. Price, Lord Lansdowne’s agent, announced some 
public measures: —“ I have heard, from the highest 
authority, that upon the first day of the session 
Ministers are determined to appoint a committee ; 
and a committee appointed by the House, and that 
by a member, is quite different. That of the House 
would be a mixed committee of English and Irish 
representatives, while the member could fix upon 
his own choice. 1 believe the measures will be not 
only for the revision of the poor-law, but also for 
the benefit of the occupying tenant.“ The Dublin 
Evening Post makes a statement to the same effect, 
on the authority of a London correspondent. 


Tue ComMITTEE OF [RIsH Poor-LAW GUARDIANS 
appointed by the meeting on Tuesday, the 19th ult., 
and reported by us last week, have forwarded to the 
different country boards propositions for the modifi- 
cation of the poor-law, in accordance with their 
petition. They recommend that the area of tax- 
ation be diminished; that the workhouse staff and 
the medical charities be supported by a national 
rate; and that the general expense of relief be met 
by local rates. 


LAxp is surrendered by wholesale, even in the 
most fertile districts of the South, and in places 
which had been remarkable, whilst the potato 
flourished, for agrarian crimes arising out of com- 
petition for land. We are informed,“ says the 
Clonmel Chronicle, that over one thousand acres 
of land in the neighbourhood of Cahir have fallen 
into the hands of the Earl of Glengall (head landlord) 


during the last few weeks, either by process of law 
or voluntary eviction.” 


WHittincTon CLus.—Granp Evenino Concerts. 
—A series of admirable concerts, combining all the 
available musical talent, commences at the above 
excellent institution on Monday evening next. When 
we mention that amongst the artistes who will take 

art in the first concerts are, Miss Dolby, the 

isses Pyne, Miss Messent, Miss Anne Romer, Mrs. 
Alexander Newton, Miss Kate Loder, Messrs. 
Frank Bodda, Mr. Romer, Master Alexander 
Rancheraye, and, though last by no means least, 
the inimitable John Parry, it will easily be belicved 
that a delightful treat is in store for the lovers of 
music.——lIt will also be seen, by an advertisement 
elsewhere, that Mr. G. Thompson, M. P., delivers 
the first of his lectures on British India to-morrow 
evening. esses 

— 


RECLAMATION OF THE OUTCAST. 


On Monday week a public meeting was held 
at Dundee with the view of hearing addresses 
from Sheriff Watson, of Aberdeen, and J. H. 
Wilson, Esq., of that city, in reference to the 
success which had attended their efforts there to 
reclaim the adult members of the lowest and most 
depraved porticn of the population.—Mr. Wil- 
son gave an interesting account of what had been 
done by himself and others to reclaim the vicious 
portion of the inhabitants of a district of Aberdeen 
called Bowl-road. After the establishment of indus- 
trial schools for the young, it appeared to thein that 
there was still something necessary to be done for 
the grown up. They were desirous to impress them 
with the truths of the gospel, and with that view 
they obtained a small room as a place of meeting in 
the very midst of the destitution and vice of the city, 
where two-thirds, if not three-fourths, of the crime 
was perpetrated. About twelve persons attended 
the first night, some of whom presented the most 
ferocious appearance that could be imagined. The 
next sabbath night there were about 20 came, and 
the number gradually increased, so that after some 
time the room, which was only 14 feet by 8, became 
too small. ‘They then resolved on building in the 
coarsest and plainest way a small chapel, and this 
they effected—the site chosen being a place formerly 
occupied by a penny theatre, one of the lowest 
haunts of vice in Aberdeen. To induce the class 
they wished to come, they announced that there 
would be no seat rents, and no collection. The 
place was seated roughly for about 130. At first 
they had about 30, the same as in the other place; 
but here, too, a blessing attended their labours, as 
the number of the congregation gradually increased, 
And the congregation was composed of that class 
they were most desirous to reach--many who had 
been the pests of society, the disturbers of the peace, 
the participators in every vice, being brought within 
the sphere of their influence. Literally, the halt, 
the lame, and the blind, constituted a portion of 
their little congregation, some having been carried 
by others to the place of worship. Their success in 
this respect induced them to institute a Tract and 
Bible society among the same class. They had also 
instituted a temperance society among the same 
class, and this too had been attended with the hap- 
piest effects. -Many who had been given up to 
drunkenness and almost every vice, were now decent 
and respectable members of society. Mr. Wilson 
then read an extract from a speech by Sheriff Wat- 
son, a letter from Mr. Barclay, the superintendent 
of police, Aberdeen, to show the diminution of 
crime in the Bowl-road district, and the good effect 
which had attended their efforts. The saving in 
police-rates alone, Mr. Wilson stated, as far as the 
wants of that district were concerned, was upwards 
of £100 a year, so great had been the change 
effected in the habits of the people. It had been 


supposed by many that these parties were destitute 


of feeling—but he had found even in those ap- 
parently the most hardened and debased, a well of 
deep feeling, which only required kindness and at- 
tention to draw it out. By a person mixing with 
them, speaking to them kindly, and taking an inter- 
est in them, and becoming acquainted with them, 
much might be done to reclaim the most worthless 
and abandoned. He did not approve of itinerary 
city missionaries, but rather of the system by which 
one person devoted himself to a particular district, 
and knew the parties within his district. In the 
district in Aberdeen to which he had referred, this 
he believed to have been one of the means of their 
success. ‘There they knew all their congregation, 
and when a member was absent, on a Sabbath or on 
a week-day evening service, they immediately in- 
quired as to the cause, and by this means showed 
the people that they really were interested in them. 
Mr. Wilson also explained that the movement was 
no sectarian one—they did not wish to make the 
people members of this or that particular church, 
but to make them Christians. Neither was the 
chapel for those who could go to other places of 
worship, but literally for those who, from their 
habits, were beyond the pale of society; and their 
object was to restore them to that society as useful 
members. Mr. Wilson concluded by an earnest 
appeal to the people of Dundce to take encourage- 
ment from the good which had attended their efforts 
in Aberdeen, and impressed on them the necessity 
of taking up the matier congregationally and in- 
dividually.—A committee of inquiry on the subject 
was appointed. 


RerormM Meeting 1N Mancuester.—Some days 
ago it was stated that a public meeting of the free- 
traders of Manchester and the surrounding district 
would be held on the 4th instant, in the Free-trade 
Hall. That meeting is postponed to Wednesday 
se’ nnight, the 10th instant, when a numerous as- 
semblage is expected. Mr. George Wilson is to 

reside; and Mr. Cobden, Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. 

right, and a number of other Liberal M.P.’s, are to 
take part in the proceedings. Resolutions will be 
submitted to the meeting, proposing an enlarged and 
more complete system otf registration, both for 
boroughs and shires, in all parts of the kingdom. 
The registration“ principle did much, in the 
opinion of all corn-law repealers, for the abolition 
of the corn-laws; and ¢eanguine hopes are enter- 
tained that the same principle will carry Mr. Cobden's 
proposition fer the reduction of taxation to the 
amount of £10,000 per annum. 

Tun Frees Cuvuren Epucation ComMitree has 
issued a new report, from which it appears that the 
number of teachers under its superintendence 
amounts tv 604, and the number of children under 
tuition to 50,000. 


—— 
THE GOLD DISCOVERIES IN CALIFORNIA. 


The ee report of Colonel Mason, the 
military commandant of California, on the subject 
of the gold region lately discovered, has just been 
published, For all its sober, matter-of-fact style, 
this document exceeds in its wonderful statements 
the stories already prevalent, and deemed romantic. 
These are some of the “simple facts and occiit- 


rences which the Colonel learnt on the evidénde 
of his own eyes :— 


The small valleys that run down into the stream called 
Weber's Creek, are exceeding] rich, and two ounces 
were considered an ordinary yield for a day’s work. A 
small gutter, not more than 100 yards long by four feet 
wide and two or three feet deep, was pointed out to me 
as the one where two men—William Daly and Row 
M‘Coon—had, a short time before, obtained 17, 
dollars’ worth of gold. Captain Weber informed me 
that he knew that these two men had employed four 
white men, and about 100 Indians, and that at the end 
of one week’s work they paid off their party, and had 
left 10,000 dollars’ worth of gold. Another small ravine 
was shown me, from which had been taken upwards of 
12,000 dollars’ worth of gold. Hundreds of simile 
ravines, to all appearance, are as yet untouched.” 

„Mr. Sinclair, whose rancho is three miles above 
Sutter’s, on the north side of the American, employs 
about fifty Indians on the north fork, not far from its 
junction with the main stream, He had been eng 
about five weeks when I saw him, and up to that wes 
his Indians had used simply closely-woven willow 
baskets. His nett proceeds (which I saW) Were about 
16,000 dollars’ worth of gold. He showed me the pro- 
ceeds of his last week's work—fourteen pounds avoirdu- 
pois of clean washed gold.“ , 

This incident occurred in the Colonel’s presence at 
Weber’s stores—a mere arbour of bushes, under which 
were exposed for sale goods and groceries suited to his 
customers. ‘A man came in, picked up a box of Seid 
litz powders, and asked its price. Captain Weber tol 
him it was not for sale. The man offered an ounce o 
gold; but Captain Weber told him it only cost fifty 
cents, and he did not wish to tell it. The man then 
offered an ounce and a half, when Captain Weber had to 
take it. The prices of all things are high; and yet 
Indians, who hardly knew before what a breeéh-cloth 
was, can now afford to buy the most gaudy dresses.“ 
Colonel Mason considers, though thousands of ounces 
have been removed, that no serious impression has been 
made. He has no hesitation now in saying, that there 
is more gold in the country drained by the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin rivers than will pay the cost of the 
present war with Mexico a hundred times over.“ 


The whole gold district is on the territory of the 
United States. Colonel Mason has resulved to per- 
mit all to work freely, and not to interfere, except 
in case of broils and disturbances; and he is sur- 
prised at the peaceful and quiet state of things. He 
recommends the State to take possession, appoint 
inspectors with high salaries, and let out surveys at 
a rent. But, under any plan, multitudes will in- 
trude whom it will be impossible to keep out. The 
whole garrison of Monterey was at one time in danger 
of desertion. San Francisco, and the ships in ite 
harbour, are left unoccupied. 


It appears that some formidable claimants to a 
large portion of the gold territory have arisen—no 
other than our old friends the Mormons, who, not 
content with their own fool’s paradise, claim a per- 
centage of all the ore extracted. Nay, we are told 
that the entire forcé of all the Mormons will pro- 
bably muster and come down to the Socramento for 
the purpose of digging gold! 

Another writer says :— 


Thus far the gold has been obtained in the most 
primitive manner, by washing the earth in tin pans, 
wooden bowls, Indian baskets, &c. The average, I am 
told, has been 16 dollars per day for each man engaged, 
and the deeper the soil is dug the richer it becomes, 
One man obtained over 30 dollars in one washing—say 
15 minutes. I was told by an old minet that not more 
than one-half of the gold is secured in the preseht tude 
careless way of working. With a proper machine and 
the use of quicksilver, double the amount could be taken 
fiom the same soil. The largest amount taken by one 
person in one day was 200 dollars, ‘The pieces are of 
an extraordinary size, the largest weighing half an 
ounce. The mountains have been explored on every 
side, and gold found in every creek. It is the opinion 
ofall, that 30,000 or 40 000 persons could be profitably 
employed on the ground now explored. Nor is gold the 
only mineral discovered here. Platina has been found 
in one place in some considerable quantity ; and very 
extensive mines of silver ore have recently been dis- 
covered within five miles of the saw mill, and are said 
to be very rich. iron is also abundant, and will pay 
about 89 per cent. 0 i 

The richness of the soil in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the mines is most astonishing Farms can be 
made in every direction that will feed all the miners 
that can be employed. ‘The climate is found to be ve: 1 
healthy, and free from the chilly winds that hover aroun 
thevsea coast. The granite of the mountains is said to 
be equal to the celebrated Quincy, anda beautiful quarry 
of marble has been dis overed on the Consummy river, 
specimens of which will before many years adorn the 
fronts of public buildings in your —— city. 

“The ery is still, they come!” While writin this two 
men have just arrived from a valley some five or six 
miles distant, bringing with them 250 dollars’ worth of 
gold, obtained in five days. 

As au evidence of the quality of the metal, we 
subjoin the official report, by Mr. John Warwick, of 
New York, of the result of his assay of some 
California gold-dust recently received from Mon- 
terey :— df 

I have assayed the portion of gold-dust or metal from 
California which you sent me, and the result shows 
that it is fully equal to any found in our southern gold 
mines. : 

I return you 101 grains out of the 12 which I have 
tested, the value of which is 46 cents. It is 214 carats 
fine—within half a carat of the quantity of Bnglish 
sovereigns or American eagles, and is almost ready to 


go to the Mint. 


3 


16 
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— 


Che Nonconformist. 


[January 3, 


— 


The finest gold metal we get is from Africa, which is 
22] to 23 carats fine. In Virginia we have mines, where 
the quality of the gold is much inferior, some of it as low 
as 19 carats ; and in Georgia the mines produce it nearly 
22 carats fine. 

The gold of California which I have now assayed is 
fully equal to that of any, and much superior to some 
produced from the mines of our southern states. 

A writer in the New York Journal of Commerce 
gays :-— 

1 seen the specimens of gold sent to the Secre- 
tary at War by Colonel Mason. They are now ex- 
hibited at the President’s house at Washington. They 
are valued at 4,000 dollars. Most of the specimens present 
the gold in a form resembling fish-scales. Some are in 
grains and in dust. There are also some lumps of pure 
gold, weighing nearly or quite an ounce, and some 
smaller. here are also specimens of gold mixed with 
quarts rock. 

We have been favoured with the following ex- 
tract from a private letter, dated New York, Dec. 
12, 1848 :—* There is sufficient information in this 
city to warrant the conjecture that, by the Ist of 
March, we shall receive three millions, and after 
that time at least one million a month. You will 
understand that the surface only of the ground in 
the valley of Sacramento has been explored; it is 
possible, therefore, that large mines of mineral wealth 
may be found in the mountains. This would be to 
be deplored, as it would turn the whole country of 
California to the mines instead of pursuing the 

aceful occupation of agriculture and commerce. 

he effect of this gold coming into our market will 
be to turn the exchanges in ov~ favour, and we 
should keep them so, unless the Americans, not 
profiting by the experience uf 36 and 36, should 
again import more goods than they can pay for. If 
this turn out to be the El Dorado, what effect is it 

oing to have on the monetary affairs of England? 

hat is the question which every one now asks his 
neighbour.“ It would appear from various facts 
that have come to our knowledge that the gold- 
finding mania has extended itself to this side of the 
Atlantic, and emigrants are eagerly looking towards 
the land of promise. From one such correspondent 
we have received the following pithy query: —“ Mr. 
Editor,—Please to give your readers an idea of the 
cheapest and best way to California.—A Constant 
Reaver.’ - Daily News. 


MR. M‘'GREGOR’S FINANCIAL SCHEME. 


Mr. J. M‘Gregor has published, in a letter to his 
constituents, a detailed exposition of the retrench- 
ments which he thinks may immediately be made in 
pnblic expenditure, and of the way in which he 
would avail himself of the saving thus effected to 
relieve the tax-payers. His proposals are briefly as 
follows :— 


The total expenditure of 1847 (after deducting 
21.525, 800 for Irish distress) was £57,704,614. Mr. 
M‘Gregor is of opinion that, by certain arrangements, 
the expenditure of the year might be reduced to 
£52,400,000. Of this sum he allots £28,250,000 to 
pay the interest of the debt; and, in order to make 
the remaining £24,150,000 meet the remaining current 
expenses of the year, he proposes the following re- 
ductions: — Army, navy, and ordnance, from 
£18,500,000 to £14,250,000; civillist, from £393,800 
to £390,000 ; other charges on the consolidated fund, 
from £2,319,530 to £2,200,000; miscellaneous ser- 
vices from £3,561,067 to £3,250,000; charges of 
collecting the revenue from £3,963,539 to £3,350,000; 
other payments out of the taxes in their progress to 
the Exchequer, from £763,926 to £710,000. The 
total proposed saving he states at £5,304,614, of 
which £4,150,000 is to be effected by reducing the 
expenditure on our defensive establishments. 

e four ordinary sources of revenue upon which 
Mr. M‘Gregor relies to raise the revenues required 
for his estimated expenditure are :—Custom, Excise 
(under one office with stamps), Post-office, and 
Crown lands. He would levy customs duties only 
on eight articles—tobacco, sugar (at present duties ), 
distilled spirits (all kinds), wines (at duties adjusted 
for revenue), spices (all kinds), fruits (all kinds), 
tea (at Is. per lb.), silk manufactures, and other 
articles of luxury (at an ad valorem duty). The 
revenue collected by the combined excise and stamp 
boards, he would have raised upon spirits and malt, 
licenses, stamps, and legacy and probate duties. He 
estimates the total return from customs, excise and 
stamps, post-office, and crown lands, at £41,000,000, 
thuͥ leaving a deficit of £11,000,000. To raise this 
he would impose in lieu of the present tax of three 
per cent. upon all incomes, a duty of five per cent 
upon the rents or profits of all realized property, 
whether funded, houses, lands, warehouses, a 
East India Stock, Bank Stock, and all stocks and 
shares whatever bought and sold in the market.“ 


Tue Arsitration Movement.—Larye and highly 
respectable meetings have recently been held in 
favour of Mr. Cobden’s intended motion for arbitra- 
tion, at Shrewsbury and Chester, by Mr. E. Burritt, 
and the Rev. W. Stokes. At the former place the 
throng was so great that the meeting was compelled 
to adjourn to a larger room, and the beautiful Music 
Hall was speedily filled by the people. Mr. Stokes 
and Mr. O'Neil have also held very influential 
meetings at Smethwick, Bilston, Wolverhampton, 
Walsall, and Dudley. In every place the decision 
of the meeting has been unanimous and decided in 
favour of the movement, and the utmost readiness 
has been manifested to co-operate in giving it effect. 
Arrangements are in progress for similar meetings at 
Kidderminster, Bewdley, Stafford, Bridgnorth, &c. ; 
and from the spirit of the different parties consulted, 
equally efficient demonstrations are anticipated. 


THE LATE WEST RIDING ELECTION. 


The Eclectic Review for this month contains an able 
article on the recent election. A very faithful history 
of the leading events which transpired in the Riding 
in connexion with the representation, from the ac- 
cession of Lord Morpeth to the House of Peers to 
the declaration of the poll at Wakefield, is given by 
the writer; and the conduct of the various parties 
engaged in the struggle, but especially of the Liberals 
who supported Sir C. Eardley, and of the Whigs 
who held aloof or supported Mr. Denison, is dis- 
cussed with manly candour and discrimination, The 
actual position of the great Liberal party at this time 
is also clearly described, and sound advice is given 
as to the best means of regaining its old pre- 
dominance in the representation of the Riding. The 
following extract relative to the statistics of this 
election will be found interesting: 


— 


Olassifying the number in the Sheriff’s return under 
the two heads of Manufacturing and Agricultural dis- 
tricts, we arrive ut the following results :— 


Voted for Denison 7,003 


14 Agricultural Districts Voted for Eardley 2,787 


4.216 


Voted for Eardley 9,028 
Voted for Denison 7.798 


1.230 


Total Majority ſor Denison . 2,986 


We do not wish to say one word of harsh and unjust 
disparagement of the electors of the agricultural dis- 
tricts; but this we may say, and justly, that, as a class, 
they are half a century behind the electors of the towns 
in political intelligence; and as to political independence, 
it is a jest to talk of it. We have little else to do, in 
estimating the comparative number of Liberal and Tory 
voters in some 300 or 400 townships, out of the 656 in 
the Riding, than to ascertain the politics of the landlord; 
and we could select dozens of them—all the electors of 
which are farm occupiers, —in which, to aman, the vote 
is Tory or Liberal, just as is the landlord’s. It is cus- 
tomary with the canvassers of such townships, in the 
event of a property passing from a Tory to a Liberal 
owner, or vice versd, to reverse the markings in their 


Majority for Denison 


12 Manufacturing Dist. ; 


Majority for Eardley 


canvass-books, in accordance with the change of owner- 
ship. 

Now, it is this class of voters who have returned Mr. 
Denison. The towns have rejected him by a majority 
of 1,230 out of 16,826 votes—the rural districts have 
elected him by a majority of 4,216, out of 9,790 votes! 

Notwithstanding the strength of these rural votes, 
Mr. Denison would have been second on the poll, but 
for the desertion of certain Liberals. It is exceedingly 
difficult to say, exactly, how many reputed Liberals have 
voted for Mr. Denison. It is obvious that the proportion 
of unpolled electors on the entire register, cannot be 
applied to the respective number of Liberal and Tory 
electors, unless both parties have voted in equal ratios. 
Now we know positively that the number of neutrals 
amongst the Tory party has been at its minimum this 
election; and, on the other hand, that the neutrals 
amongst the Liberal party have been far above the usual 
proportion. We can then only make a proximate cal- 
culation. Estimating a variety of elements, and com- 
paring a great diversity of data, we arrive at the conclu- 
sion that Mr. Denison is indebted to the votes of some 
2,500 to 3,000 sot-disant Liberals fur his return as mem- 
ber for the West Riding; leavinga neutral party of from 
1,500 to 2 000 Liberals, who, if their fidelity to their 
principles may be held questionable, have not yet repu- 
diated or betrayed them. 


The writer further says: —“ Now that the election 
is passed, we may state it as an almost demonstrable 
thing, that Mr. Roebuck, without suffering any 
disparagement in our opinion by the fact, would 
not have polled 8,000 votes. We say this ad- 
visedly.“ The following is wise counsel as to the 
course to be pursued by the Liberal party :— 


The middle class of the West Riding have taken the 
leadership, and they may not shiink from its responsi- 
bilities. It has been the bane of the party to rely on 
aristocratic leaders for everything, so far as the county 
representation went, even to the minutiæ of reyistering 
their votes. Not only must they now attend to this 
mere matter of business, but they must take the initiative 
on all public questions, We know there is a strong 
feeling in the minds of many intelligent Liberals, that 
the habits of the business man and of the public man 
are incompatible. We take leave emphatically to con 
front this opinion! The contrary fact might be proved, 
without stepping out of the Riding, in hundreds of in- 
stances. No! It is not true that a man cannot mind 
his business as a merchant or a manufacturer, and mind 
public business ; but it is true that thousands of intelli- 
gent men, acting upon this figment, hold aloof from all 
public business, and thus the tew wuo do work are over- 
burdened and injured, or worse—charlatans and dema- 
gogues take the lead. We wish we could impress on 
every mind the words of Cromwell, writing to his son, 
and giving him directions what to read, and for what 
end. Study history, make yourself master of public 
matters, that you may make yourself useful to your 
country, which is the fist duty of every man, and every 
man’s proper business.“ Cromwell himself was an ad- 
mirable example of the union of the thrift and shrewd- 
ness which makes a man “ well to do“ in the world, 
and of the public spirit which makes him the active and 
useful citizen; and this union of qualities is the desi 
deratum o our day, and more especially amongst the 
rising and enterprising class of manufacturers. 


PriesTLEY’s CHAPEL REBUILT.—This day week 
the new chapel, which has just been erected by the 
Unitarian or by the Presbyterian congregation on 
the site of the old Millhill Chapel, in Park-row, 
Leeds, in which the celebrated Dr. Priestley was 
wont to officiate about a century ago, was opened 
for divime worship. The new chupel is a very hand- 


some edifice, in the perpendicular style of architec- 
ture, and has cost about £7,000. 


—— 


AFFAIRS OF CEYLON. 


(From our Correspondent ). 


Colombo, Ceylon, Nov. 13, 1848. 

Three months ago I sent you a short note on the uni- 
yersal dissatisfaction and partial rebellion in this colony 
occasioned by the imposition of new taxes. As I have 
ordered the Overland Colombo Observer to be sent to 
you for the last three months, you will be acquainted 
with the particulars. I mentioned then the desperate 
efforts made by certain parties to ascribe the rebellion to 
the Observer, in order to crush it, and, I am assured, to 
have an excuse for deporting, without the intervention 
of the courts of justice, its noble-minded proprietor and 
principal editor. But now, I am happy to say, these 
efforts have not only signally failed in their object, but 
have given the obnoxious paper an increased circulation 
and influence. 

All the Indian press has discussed the causes of the 
rebellion, &c., and all the leading papers, both Liberal 
and Tory, in all the Presidencies, have pronounced se- 
verely against the Government and warmly in favour of 
the Observer. | 

The great crime of which the independent editor of 
the Observer was guilty, is no other than vigorously con- 
tending for a large reduction in all our useless esta- 
blishments, instead of the imposition of new and unsui - 
able taxes. In addition to this, Dr. Elliott, the editor, 
is obnoxious to many on account of his opposition to all 
religious endowments, and persevering defence of the 
rights and interests of the natives against afew who 
denounce them as black devils.“ 

As a sample of things in the colonies, I may just men- 
tion some of the means employed to put down the Ob- 
server and ruin its editor. When the rebellion broke 
out, a paper was immediately circulated at the libraries 
and hotels in Kandy, calling upon all friends of peace 
and order to withdraw their subscriptions from the 
Observer. A ſew persons signed this paper; but the 
result was that three new subscribers were gained for 
every one lost. The next move was to circulate a docu- 
ment, ascribing the rebellion to the Observer, and call- 
ing upon the Government to suppress it, if not deport ita 
editor. This did not succeed at all, for many who dif- 
fered with Dr. Elliott in politics had some regard for his 
moral worth. This document was then changed into an 
expression of opinion that the Odserver had caused the 
rebellion. Twenty-three persons signed this paper. The 
Doctor then, in order to give them an opportunity of 
proving this, instituted a civil action against them, when 
they all erased their signatures. It is supposed that a 
certain Puseyite chaplain and district judge originated 
this document to help the Government in making ex- 
cuses for the state of the colony, and that many who | 
signed it did se under influence and in ignorance of its 
import and purpose. The next move was to get the 
merchants and planters to approve of the proceedings of 
Government, and thus indirectly throw the responsibility 
of the rebellion on the Observer. The Chamber of Com- 
merce met one morning and passed resolutions condem- 
natory of the new taxes. Some of the partizans of Go- 
vernment, alarmed at this, which was just before the 
Overland left with the despatches, got up another meet- 
ing in the evening, and, by the aid of two gentlemen 
who were not virtually members of the Chamber, re- 
scinded the resolutions passed in the morning. In a few 
days, however, the Chamber of Merchants memorialized 
Earl Grey on the subject, in language more strongly 
condemnatory of the Government than ever the Observer 
had used. The planters and European inhabitants 
generally petitioned Parliament to the same effect. Sir 
Emerson Tennent next went around the island to in- 
duce the native population to address the Government 
in terms of loyalty, and approval of the new taxes; but 
this failed too. But all means were not exhausted yet. 
Money has been very scarce in the colony; two gentle- 
men, who were greatly pressed for some, went a few 
months before the rebellion to Dr. Elliott to borrow 
£200; the Doctor had none available at the time, but 
went to the Savings’ Bank and borrowed in his own 
name and responsibility the amount for these gentlemen. 
The Governor got to know, after the rebellion, that the 
Doctor had borrowed £200 from the Savings’ Bank, and 
ordered the managers to call it in immediately. Next, 
the Government ordered the Fiscal’s sale advertisements 
not to be sent any more to the Observer. These have 
hitherto been sent to two papers of the largest circula 
tion; the, Observer's circulation is nearly as great as 
that of all the others put together. The lawyers, on the 
part of the sequestered properties, are now instituting 
proceedings against the Fiscal for not advertising in the 
paper of the widest circulation, Finding all general 
charges against the Observer of no avail, the last thing 
was to look up all the old numbers of the paper to get 
up a case of sedition, &c. It was found that several 
months before the rebellion a letter from an Englishman | 
had been printed against the new taxes, and warning the 
Government not to drive the people to rebellion. Italso 
advised the people to petition against them. This letter 
was translated into Singalese, for the benefit of the 
native population; the original and translation were 
printed in the same number of the Observer, and eighty 
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separate copies were printed for any one who wished to 
get one at the Observer Office. It was first affirmed 
that 30,000 of these had been secretly circulated in the 
interior, and had caused the rebellion. This fabrication 
again utterly failed. The Governor next sent for a 
Wesleyan missionary, known to be à bitter enemy of 
Dr. Elliott, and got him to retranslate this translation 
in the strongest language, so as to make it a seditious 
document, which was most willingly done. But the 
wilful perversion of the retranslation was so exposed, 
that the ruse fell to the ground. Last week the Go- 
vernment was obliged to withdraw three of the new 
taxes and modify the other. 

Whenever anything occurs of interest to you or your 
readers here I will not fail to acquaint you of it. 

° Yours truly, 
J. DAVIES, 
Baptist Missionary. 


Pzorie’s Instruction Society, Birnmincuam.—A 
Birmingham correspondent, ‘“ F. Hine,“ writes :— 
IL saw an account in your last paper of a Working 
Man's Society at Cheltenham; I beg to send you a 
brief outline of a similar society in Birmingham, 
under the above title. This institution has been 


established several years, and will hold its annual 


meeting next Monday. It was established for the 
purpose of affording to the working classes a cheap 
means of acquiring knowledge. fe consists of a 
Reading Room, open from ten till ten, which is sup- 
plied with three daily papers, a large number of 
weekly papers (your excellent one included), and 
several monthly publications. There is also a large 
and increasing library, containing many choice 
works. Lectures are delivered once a fortnight. 
Classes have been formed for those who like to join 
them. All these advantages may be had for one 
penny per week, or one shilling per quarter. Such 
a society is within the reach of every working man. 
There is no obstacle to prevent any man from joining. 
No party topic is allowed to be introduced. All 
men, of whatever sect or party, are allowed to avail 
themselves of its advantages; men meet there as 
men should meet—like brethren. All are agreed 
upon one question, that is —the importance of educa- 
tion. But this society, however, is not kept on without 
help; it occupies school rooms kindly lent by the 
body worshipping at New Meeting-street; it has 
therefore nothing to pay for rent, gas, or firing; itis 
iven freely, besides a small donation every month, 
thas not received that support from the working 
men which it deserves, but i hope ere long that it 
will beself-supporting. Although I entertain differ- 
ent religious opinions from the body that originated 
the above society, yet, as a working man, I cannot 
but feel vest | 4 compere to them for enabling me to 
et that knowledge which otherwise is denied me. 
will ask.those who wish to see great principles re- 
cognised, intemperance and ignorance banished from 
our land, to form a few such institutions as this in 
every large town in the kingdom. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE WorKING CLassEs.—AN 
ExaurLR ro Ministers—We have great pleasure in 
inserting the following copy of a handbill circulated 
in Camberwell, and of commending the example to 
the imitation of those who have at heart the welfare 
of the working classes :— 

Working Men.—Free Discussion.—The above are in- 
vited to attend Four Meetings, which will be held at the 
British School-room, Leipsic-road, Camberwell, for the 
purpose of considering the following subjects:—Tues. 

ay evening, Dec. 19, 1848, “ How is the Comfort of a 
People to be best secured?“ Tuesday evening, Jan. 2, 
1849, Must a People be Moral in order to be Happy?“ 
—Tuesday evening, Jan. 16, 1849, What Lessons does 
History teach?“ Tuesday evening, Jan. 30, 1849, The 
effects of Religion on a Community.“ — The chair will be 
taken on each evening at half-past seven o’clock, by Mr. 
Burnet, and the meetings * wes at nine o’clock.— 
After the chairman’s opening remarks, the subject of 
the evening will be open for free discussion by any person 
present. 


Mr. Roxsuck Ar Bury.—Owing to the continued 
illness of Mr. Walker, the member for Bury, whose 
malady is of a character precluding the hope of his 
being able to attend to his parliamentary duties for 
some time to come, it is in contemplation, upon his 
resignation, to invite Mr. J. A. Roebuck, the late 
member for Bath, to stand in the liberal interest. 
The annual soirée of the Mechanics’ Institution at 
Bury having been fixed for Thursday evening, it was 
thought by the parties favourable to this project to 
afford a good opportunity of introducing that gentle- 
man to the constituency, or a portion of them; and 
Mr. Roebuck was accordingly invited. Mr. J. 
Grundy having taken the chair, Mr. Roebuck was 
called upon, and received a most flattering reception. 
He spoke only for about 15 or 20 minutes, not 
touching upon politics, but confining himself solely 
to a notice of the advantages of mechanics’ institu- 
tions. The honourable gentleman spoke of the 
pleasures derivable from a possession of knowledge 
—the resources which it afforded when all the 
pleasures but those of the mind failed—and the habits 
of selfreliance and indpstry which it induced. He con- 
cluded by paying a high compliment to Lord Derby, 
who has generously given the site fora building 
about to be erected by the Mechanics’ Institute at 
Bury. It is xumoured that the Tories in Bury con- 
template an invitation to a member of the Stanley 
family for the anticipated vacancy. 


The prize for £100 for the best Essay on Juvenile 
Depravity, has been awarded to the Rev. Henry 
Worsley, rector of Easton, in Suffilk. The judges were 
the Rev. John Harris, D.D., the Rey. James Sherman, 
and the Rey. C. J. Vaughan, D. D. 


| 


COURT, AND PERSONAL NEWS. 


The Court still remains at Windsor. Lord John 
Russell arrived at the Castle on Thursday, and was 
present at the most notable event of the week—the 

rformance of The Merchant of Venice in the 

ubens Room theatre, by a selected company of 
professional actors. Besides the Queen, Prince 
Albert, and the children, the audience included 
many visitors; amongst whom were the Dean of 
Windsor, the Provost of Kton; Dr. Hawtrey, &c. 


Prince ALBERT has been pleased to 8 the 
Rev. Thomas Protheroe Chaplain to his Royal 
Highness at Osborne. 


Tue Decease OT Lon Dp Oxrorp took place on 
Friday evening, at his seat, Roehampton. The noble 
Earl had been ill for some considerable time. Lord 
Harley succeeds to the title. Lady Langdale, wife 
of the Master of the Rolls, is a daughter of the 
late Earl. 


Sin Avaustus Freperic p’Ests died on Thursday 
morning. He was son of the late Duke of Sussex, 
by Lady Augusta Murray, daughter of the Earl of 
Dunmore, to whom his Royal Highness was married 
at Rome, 1793. Upon the death of the Duke in 
1843, Sir Augustus preferred his claim to succeed to 
the titles and honours of his father. The House of 
Lords resolved that he had not established his claim. 


His Excetuency THE Baron D’AnpriANn, Am- 
bassador Extraordinary frum the Germanic Con- 
federation, has returned to Mivart’s Hotel from 
Frank fort. 


Tun ConsoLtIpATED Boarp or Excisg, STAMpPs, 
anpD Taxes, is to consist of the following members: 
— Chairman, John Wood, Esq. ; Deputy Chairman, 
John Thornton, Esq. ; Commissioners, Hart Davis, 
Esq. ; Thomas Harrison, Esq.; Henry T. Stephen- 
son, Esq.; Charles John Herries, Esq.; Charles P. 
Rushworth, Esq.; Charles Pressly, Esq.; Alfred 
Montgomery, Esq.— Observer. 

DeatH oF ALDERMAN Jounson.—Early on Satur- 
day morning Mr. Alderman Johnson expired at his 
residence, Millbank, after an illness of some months” 
duration. The deceased, at the last general election, 
was a candidate for the representation of the City of 
London in Parliament, in the Conservative interest, 
but was defeated. Several candidates for the alder- 
manic gown are already in the field, amongst whom 
may be named Jeremiah Pilcher and John Laurie, 
Esqs., (late sheriffs). Mr. Hudson, M. P. for Sunder- 
land, and Alderman of York, has also been men- 
tioned. 


DisTRIBUTION OF THE QueEN’s New YEAn’s 
Girts at Winpsor.—The distribution of her Ma- 
jesty’s new year's gifts to 500 poor families of Wind- 
sor and Clewer took place yesterday morning, in the 
presence of the Queen, Prince Albert, the juvenile 
branches of the royal family, and the ladies and 
gentlemen of the royal household, in the new riding- 
school in the Home-park. ‘These consisted of 500 
Alb. loaves and 720lbs. of plum-pudding, I. 300lbs. ot 
beef, 161 blankets, 3 scarlet clouks, 1,222 yards of 
calico, and 628 yards of flannel. Her Majesty, ac- 
companied by Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, 
the Princess Royal, Prince Alfred, and the Prin- 
cesses Alice and Helena, occupied the Queen's 
closet, which commanded an uninterrupted view of 
the scene below. 


Deatu or Lorp AuckLANxD.— The close of the old 
year has been signalized by the sudden death of a 
leading member of the Cabinet. The Earl of Auck- 
land rose on Saturday morning, apparently in good 
health, at the Grange, in Hampshire, where he was 
spending his Christmas holidays with Lord Ashbur- 
ton. He seemed to be in high health and spirits, 
and went out to enjoy the amusement of shooting. 
On a sudden the noble earl staggered and complained 
of severe illness, and before he could be conveyed to 
Lord Ashburton’s residence, he was taken with a fit 
of apoplexy. An express was instantly despatched 
to the Admiralty, to apprise his lordship’s sisters of 
the alarming tact. ‘The Hon. Miss Eden and Dr. 
Locock, afte: as little delay as possible, proceeded by 
special train to Basingstoke, and hastened to the 
Grange, where the noble earl was found to be speech- 
less and totally unconscious of what passed around 
him. Other symptoms were perceptible, and Dr. 
Locock gave it as his opinion that the case was a 
hopeless one. The doctor returned to town by the 
mail train on Sunday night, the Hon. Miss Frances 
Eden remaining at the Grange. The lamented ear! 
continued in the same dangerous condition up to 
half-past seven o'clock on Monday morning, when 
he expired without having rallied or exhibiting the 
least consciousness of his alarming state. Lord 
Auckland occupied, successively, several important 


offices under Government. When Lord John Russell 


succeeded to office, his lordship was appointed First 
Lord of the Admiralty, which office he held at the 
time of his death. In 1835 he was Governor- General 
of India, It was while his lordship presided over the 
Government of India that the invasion of Affgha- 
nistan took place, but to what extent his lordship was 
answerable for that invasion is uncertain, It resulted 
in reverses which eventually led to its evacuation by 
the English forces. He is succeeded in the barony 
of Auckland—the original family title by his only 
brother, the present Bishop of Sodor and Man, and 
late Vicar of Battersea, better known by his name of 
the Hon. and Rev. Robert Eden, who is in his 49th. 
year, 


— — — 


Louis NAPOLEON's Livery.—His servants’ livery 
is precisely the same as that of the Emperor’s—a gree. 
coat with gold buttons, black silk stockings and plush 
shorts. Owing tu the great affluence of visitors two day» 
of the week have been fixed upon as reception days.— 
Morning Chronicle. 


LITERATURE. 


THE PERIODICALS (JANUARY). 


The Ectectic Review has this month more 
than the usual quantity of matter, and its excellence 
is proportionate to its bulk. The most attractive 
articles are those on historical and political topics ; 
the subjects being,“ Macaulay’s istory of Eng- 
land,” “The Fairfax Correspondence,” and the 
“ West Riding Election.” Mr. Macaulay’s work 


is highly eulogized as one “ which his countrymen 
will not willingly let die.” 


„He has made a startling addition to our 
and has added to history the 


without merging = of its graver and more useful 
qualities. is pages breathe, his personages 
move before us. We catch the inspiration of the hour; 
see the passions which agitated the throne and the popu- 
lace; feel the ground tremble beneath our feet, and 
understand the forces that produced the convulsions 
which history records, There are many passages in 
these volumes equal, in point of interest simply, with 
any to be found in the pages of Sir Walter Scott; and 
when, recovering from the fascination of a first perusal, 
we analyze and sift them, requiring judgment to pro- 
nounce on what imagination has revelled in, we are con- 
strained, with slight exceptions, to admit that their 
truthfulness is equal to their beauty—that they are as 
severely accurate as they are surpassingly attractive.” 


The reviewer's historie sketches, with the illus- 
trative extracts, will be read with no small pleasure. 
Still more interesting is the article on “ The 
Fairfax Correspondence,” one of a class of works 
which will assist in “ rescuing from oblivion or 
obloquy the mighty leaders of the party to which 
England owes its liberties.” Charles I. is thus 
severely handled by the writer :— 

„% Whatever Charles I. may have looked, he was in 
character fierce and vindictive, false of heart, intemperate 
of tongue, and inaccessible to those sweet touches of 
humanity which partly redeem the faults of some bad 
men, and make us almost love them in spite of their 
imperfections. But all Charles’s sympathies were for 
the wicked. Could any man, with a grain of 
Christian meekness and charity in his heart, have 
endeavoured, as he did, to — with the judges to re- 
vive the use of torture, in order to gratify his vengeance 
against a particular offender? And when the sons ofa 
patriot, who had been assassinated through the instru- 
mentality of malaria and confinement in the Tower, 
petitioned for their father’s body, that they might lay it 
piously by the remains of his ancestors, could any man 
of common humanity have refused the request, carried 
his vindictiveness beyond the grave, and commanded the 
ey man’s bones to be interred in the prison where he 

ie 

The writer of the article on the“ West Riding 
Election” is evidently well acquainted with the 
entire history, not only of the late, but of former 
contests in that important district; but as we have 
elsewhere quoted freely, we will not describe here 
what will no doubt be very generally read. A 
slight notice of Somerville’s “ National Wealth 
Tracts” describes Louis Blanc as “one of the 
most calumniated men in Europe,” and vindicates 
him from the charge brought against him by Mr. 
Cobden, of being the author of the Paris insurrec- 
tion, by teaching men that a government can feed 
and employ the people. Mary Barton; a Tale 
of Manchester Life,” is a review of a powerfully- 
written narrative of the politico-economical class. 
The paper on “The Literature of Gothic Archi- 
tecture,’ however excellent it may be in a profes- 
sional point of view, is monotonous in its style, 
and marked by an ‘unpleasant mannerism. Such 
sentences as the following are scarcely calculated 
to popularize art :— 

„% The universally imitative and scenic system is, in 
part, the off-shoot of that general absence of the primary 
constructive principle, as a guiding rule of art, already 
noticed. It results in the utter negation of that most 
essential secondary characteristic of architecture proper, 
architecture actual and spontaneous: that of generic 
propriety.” 

The review of Dr. Davidson’s “ Introduction to 
the New Testament,” which is warmly commended, 
alluding to the circumstance that some of the most 
insidious attacks on Christianity are made under 
cover of a respectful treatment of the Sacred 
Volume, asks whether our religious teachers, with- 
out exception or deviation, are to go on “ preach- 
ing, expounding, and exhorting, as though there 
were nothing in the cultivated mind of England 
but ignorance of the gospel;” and to leave this 
wide field to men whom they distrust as enemies 
to the truth. Tyndalle's “ Island of Sardinia” is 
the subject of the remaining paper. 


BLACKWOoD’s MAGAZINE opens with an article 
bearing the suggestive title of “The Year of 
Revolutions.” It is an elaborate and able review, 
but lugubrious in the extreme. Toryism is clothed 
in a philosophic and seductive garb; Liberalism, 
on the contrary, is treated as the sure forerunner 
of national decay. Happily, however, the writer 
can console himself with the reflection, that “the 
rreat mercantile class have suffered so dreadfully 
under the effect of their own measures, that their 
power, either for good or for evil, has been essen- 
tially abridged. The Colossus which, for a quarter 
of a century, bas bestrode the nation, has been 
shaken by the earthquake which itself had pre- 
pared.’ French Conquerors and Colonists” 
describes the contest in Algeria as one in which 
France baa decimated her best troops, and de- 
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teriorated her ancient fame, whilst pursuing, 
with unworthy ferocity and ruthlessless, a feeble 
and inoffensive foe. The details are interesting, 
but are of too horrible a character to be read with 
pleasure. “The White Nile” is a lengthened 
notice of a book which, fifty years since,“ would 
have earned for its author the sneers of critics and 
the reputation of a Munchausen.” The following 

e will serve to quicken the imagination of 
our readers when they next peruse the narrative 
of the plagues of Egypt :— 

0 Prodigious swarms of birds and water-fowl find their 

nourishment in the White Stream, and upon its swampy 
banks there is no lack of nourishment for the feathered 
tribes. Water and earth are prolific of vermin. Millions 
of glowworms glimmer in the rushes, the air resounds 
with the shrill cry of myriads of grasshoppers, and 
with the croaking of countless frogs ; but for the birds, 
which act as scavengers and vermin destroyers, those 
shores would be uninhabitable. The scorching sun 
feculates the sluggish waters and rank fat marsh, caus- 
ing a never-ceasing birth of reptiles and insects. Mon- 
strous fish, and snakes of all sizes, abound.” 
Arts and Artists in Spain” has some pleasantly- 
written sketches. That strange and now extinct 
animal, the Dodo, has a whole and,a long article to 
itself, under the title of “ The Dem and its 
Kindred,” which, for its elaborate painstaking to 
answer the questions, What was the Dodo? 
When was the Dodo? Where is the Dodo?” will 
delight all enthusiastic lovers of natural history. 
„Memoirs of Kirkaldy of Grange,” is a sketch of 
one of Queen Mary’s most devoted adherents. 
The “idiot Darnley” is described as “a low- 
minded, fickle, and imperious fool—vicious as a 
colt, capricious as a monkey, and stubborn as an 
Andalusian mule.” ‘There is also a tale entitled, 
“The Sword of Honour;” and Sir L. Bulwer’s 
The Caxtons.”. 

We hope to return to the periodicals next week, 
and to take up those which we are now obliged to 
leave unnoticed. 


Baptism—with Reference to its Import and Modes 
By Epwarp Beecuer, D. B. New York: 
John Wiley, 161, Broadway, and 13, Pater- 
noster-row, London. 


As this work touches controversial ground, and 
ground moreover which is delicate, we can best 
serve the public by giving a short epitome of its 
contents :— 

Chap. I. The Import of Bari w. 

Reasons for engaging anew in the discussion. 1. State: 
ment of the case and principles of investigation. 
2. Causes of the disregard of these principles, and the 
false positions to which this disregard has given rise. 
3. Statement of the position to be proved. 4. Doctrine 
of probabilities. 6. Probabilities as to BawriZw. 6. 
Probabilities from the subject. 7. Philological prin- 
ciples. 8. A question about purifying. 9. Accord- 
ance of this view with the prophecies and language of 
the Old Testament. 10. Baptism of water and of the 
Holy Spirit contrasted by John. II. Baptism of the 
Holy Spirit. 12. Sacrificial sense of Barri%w. 


Chap. II.—The Subject continued. 

13. Mosaic purifications. 14. Jewish purifications. 15. 
Purification by the ashes of a heifer. 16. Barrie 
means to purify. 17. Relation to the system of 
writers. 18. The Fathers. 19. Baptismal Regene- 
ration. 20. Denial of water baptism. 21. Patristic 
usage. 

This will give a correct notion of the subjects of 
the first part, which was republished in England, 
and gave rise to Dr. Carson's first reply. 

The second part (our analysis must be more 
summary) refers to patristic practice--baptism of 
blood—opinions of modern Greeks—baptism of 
the Holy Spirit—of fire—of tears, clinic baptism, 
&c. &c.—the interpretation of Rom. vi. 3, 4, and 
Col. ii. 12, largely developed. 

The next part consists of Dr. Beecher’s first re- 
ply to Dr. Carson, in reference to higprinciples and 
position, and also to his attack on the biblical and 
patristic argument. 

The fourth and last part is a notice of Dr. Car- 
son’s second reply. 

As the Nonconformist has, as a journal, no wish 
to meddle with doctrinal difficulties, we can only 
say that the work is elaborate and careful, and 
appears to us not to violate a Christian tone and 
temper. 


History—Philosophically Illustrated from the Fall 
of the Roman Empire tothe French Revolution. 

y G. MILLER, D.D., M. R. I. A. Third Edition. 
London: Bohn, 


In 4 volumes. Vol. I. 
York-street, Covent-garden. 
Tuis work, though probably not of the same 
authority as many of the series brought out by 
this enterprising publisher, has considerable merit, 
and will be 1. as a reference. But we reserve 
our opinion for the present. We can speak better 
ol it when it shall be completed. 


The Reviewer's acknowledgments are due for the 
following volumes, which he is compelled to notice very 
summarily, that he may make a clean table for a new 
year: The Child's Companion and Juvenile Instructor, 
1848. Religious Tract Society.—Attractive and varied. 
This little book is its own recommendation. The same 
praise is due to the Bible Class Magazine (Sunday- 
school Union), which has much merit.—— The Sunday 
school Union Magazine (Sunday-school Union), will, 
withia ita own neutral limits, be of service to teachers. 


It contains useful information, and valuable sugges- 
tions. The Teacher's Offering for 1848 (Ward and 
Co.), is intelligent and useful. The articles entitled 
„% The Bohemian Reformation,” and“ Examples of the 
Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties,” especially the 
last, are very interesting.—— Original Tales, or True 
Stories of my Little Grandchildren. London: Ward 
and Co., Paternoster-row.—This is a book to make a 
little child’s heart leap within him; and it has neither 
false sentiment nor nonsense; it is amusing, narrative, 
and important truth. The Child's Own Book. Pub- 
lished by Richard Davis.—Let children read from this 
volume the papers entitled“ Something from Some- 
body, and say how they like them. Catherine 
Howard. Religious Tract Society.—Illustrative of the 
way of salvation.——How to Spend a Week Happily. 
London: Darton and Co., Holborn-hill.— We think 
there are in this book some lessons well told. — Prin- 
ciples of Protestantism considered with a view to Unity. 
James Darling, Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn. — The 
author advocates Christian union—on the basis of the 
communion of the Church of Rome!!!——A Biblical 
Cyclopedia ; or, Dictionary of Eastern Antiquities, 
Geography, &c. Sc. By Joun Eapie, LL.D. Griffin 
and Co.—We are sorry to compress our notice of this 
really valuable work into a corner. It is the best dic- 
tionary of the kind we have yet seen.—— The Jubilee of 
the Methodist New Connexion. John Bakewell.—In 
the course of a week or two we hope to be able to 
give this book larger notice.—— Protestant Dis- 
cussion, held at Hammersmith, between the Rev. John 
Cummitig, D. D., and Daniel French, Esg.— We think 
this a book of uncommon interest; it has greatly raised 
our opinion of Dr. Cumming. Notes on the Scripture 
Lessons for 1848. Sunday-school Union.—We cannot 
commend these notes.——The Fairy Knoll. By Mrs. 
SHERWOOD. London: H. K. Lewis, Gower-street.— 
Full of talent and Christian feeling. Curiosities of 
Animal Life. Religious Tract Society—We recom: 
mend this book to parents. It is full of useful in- 
formation. 

We have only time to notice the titles of the following 
pamphlets :— The Bible Revised. Parts I. and II. Lon- 
don: Houlston and Stoneman, Paternoster-row. The 
People’s Charter; a Lecture, by Sauukl Kypp. 
Monarcho- Republicanism. London: Effingham Wilson. 
A Budget of Two Taxes only; a Stamp and 
Property-taz. London: Effingham Wilson.—— Homes 
for the Working Classes. J. K. Starling.—Home at 
Sea; or, the Emigrant Instructed how to make his 
Voyage Comfortable. London: Effingham Wilson. 
Democracy ; or, the Two Commandments. By E. F. 
SEWEL. London: Charles Gilpin. The Sign of the 
Kingdom of God. By J. B. Brown, B.A.—Emi- 
grant's Guide to New South Wales. By J.C. Byrne. 
London : Effingham Wilson.—— Fleming on the Papacy ; 
with Two Additional Discourses. (Very cheap edition.) 
London: Ward and Co., Paternoster-row. —— The 
Happy Home. By the Author of Life in Earnest.” 
London: David Bogue, Fleet-street.—With some ex- 


ceptions, we commend this book to the notice of the 
masses. 


—— 


LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


Mr. Macavtay’s “ History” is out of print. 
3,000 copies—the number of the first edition—are 
already sold; and a second edition it is said an im- 
proved one—is already in the press. The rumour 
runs that the author has sold his two volumes for ten 
years, to the Messrs, Longman, for an annuity of 
£600 for that period. If poetry be down in market 
value, history is, it seems, up. The Row’’ and 
Albemarle-street would now probably return“ Para- 
dise Lost“ without looking at it: sothat Simmons's 
£5 was, after all, a liberal sum for an epic poem, 
when we contrast 1848 with 1667. Hume made very 
little by his“ Ilistory;’’ but Smollett made £2,000 
in a very short time—and his work is said to have 
sold to the then amazing extent of 10,000 copies. 
It was time that history should have a turn. Mr. 
Hallam’s historical works have, it is true, sold well; 
but Carte struggled hopelessly against want aud 
Sir Harris Nicolas, whose whole life was dedicated 
unremittingly to the illustration of English history, 
has just passed from amongst us in circumstances 
too painful to describe. Our writers should learn, 
however (and there are examples enough already to 
have taught them), that the mere keeping together 
of facts, the dry display, as it were, of antiquarian 
diligence, has but slender charms for the general 
reader. The labours of Carte and Nicolas are—like 
the drawings of great masters—of use only to stu- 
dents, ‘The multitude look for colour and composi- 
tion, and for that skill which can make “even dry 
bones live.“ Let us add to this pleasing account of 
the book market that 18,000 copies of Mr. Dickens’s 
Christmas story were sold on the first day of publi- 
cation.— Atheneum, 


Pepys AND HIS Wire,—May llth, 1667.,—My 
wife Leing dressed this day in fair hair did make me 
so mad that I spoke not one word to her, though I 
was’ ready to burst with anger. After that Creed 
and I into the park, and walked, a most pleasant 
evening, and so took coach, and took up my wife, 
and in my way home discovered my trouble to my 
wife for her white locks, swearing several times, 


which I pray God forgive me for, and bending my 


* 


| 


fist that I would not endure it. She, poor wretch, 
was surprised with it, and made me no answer all 
the way home; but there we parted, and I to the 
office late, and then home, and without supper to 
bed, vexed. May 12th.—Lord’s Day.—Up, and to 
my chamber, to settle some accounts there, and b 
and by down comes my wife to me in her night- 
gown, and we began calmly, that, upon having 
money to lace her gown for second mourning, she 
would promise to wear white locks no more in my 
sight, which I, like a severe fool, thinking not 
enough, begun to except against, and made her fly 
out to very high terms and crys and in her heat tol 
me of keeping company with Mrs. Knipp, sayin 
that if 1 would promise never to see her more 
whom she hath more reason to suspect than I had 
heretofore of Pembleton—she would never wear 
white locks more. This vexed me, but I restrained 
myself from saying anything, but I do think never 
to see this woman—at least, to have her here no 
more; and so all very good friends as ever. My 
wife and I bethought ourselves to go to a French 
house to dinner, and so inquired out Monsieur 
Robins, my perriwig-maker, who keeps an ordinary 
and in an ugly street in Covent Garden, did find 
him at the door, and so we in; and in a moment 
almost had the table covered, and clean glasses, and 
all in the French manner, and a mess of pottage 


first, and then a piece of bocuf-a-la-mode, all exceed- 
ing well seasoned, and to our great liking: at least 


it would have been anywhere else but in this bad street, 
and in a perriwig-maker’s house; but to see the 
pleasant and ready attendance that we had, and all 
things so desirous to please, and ingenious in the 
people, did take me mightily. Our dinner cost us 
six shillings. Walked over the fields to Kingsland, 
and back again ; a walk, I think, I have not taken 
these twenty years; but puts me in mind of m 
boy’s time, when I boarded at Kingstown, and use 
to shoot with my bows and arrows in these fields. 
A very pretty 1 it is, and little did any of my 
friends think 

in this condition and in the state that I am. Diary 
of Pepys. 

Tun NortTHeRN Counties OnE HUNDRED AND 
Sixty YEARs stnce.—A large part of the country be- 
yond Trent was, down to the eighteenth century, in 
a state of barbarism. Physical and moral causes had 
occurred to prevent civilization from spreading to 
that region. The air was inclement; the soil was 
generally such as required skilful and industrious 
cultivation ; and there could be little skill or indus 
in a tract which was often the theatre of war, an 
which, even when there was nominal peace, was 
constantly desolated by bands of Scottish marauders. 
Before the union of the two British crowns, and long 
after that union, there was as great a difference be- 
tween Middlesex and Northumberland as there now 


is between Massachusetts and the settlements of 


those squatters who, far to the west of the Mississippi, 
administer a rude justice with the rifle and the dag · 
ger. In the reign of Charles the Second, the traces 
left by ages of slaughter and pillage were still dis- 
tinctly perceptible, many miles south of the Tweed, 
in the face of the country and in the lawless manners 
of the people. ‘There was still a large class of moss- 
troopers, whose calling was to plunder dwellings and 
to drive away whole herds of cattle. It was found 


| necessary, soon after the restoration, to enact laws of 


great severity for the prevention of these outrages. 
The magistrates of Northumberland and Cumberland 
were authorized to raise bands of armed men for the 
detence of property and order; and provision was 
made for meeting the expense of these levies by local 
taxation. The parishes were required to keep 


bloodhounds for the purpose of hunting the free- 


booters. Many old men, who were living in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, could well re- 
member the time when those ferocious dogs were 
common. Yet, even with such auxiliaries, it was often 
found impossible to track the robbers to their retreats 
among the hills and morasses ; for the geography of 
that wild country was very imperfectly known. 
Even after the accession of George III., the path 
over the fells from Borrowdale to Ravenglas was 
still a secret carefully kept by the dalesmen, some of 
whom had probably in their youth escaped from the 
pursuit of justice by that road. ‘The seats of the 
gentry and the larger farm-houses were fortified. 
Oxen were penned at night beneath the overhanging 
battlements of the residence, which was known by 
the name of the peel. The inmates slept with arms 
at their sides. Huge stones and boiling water were 
in readiness to crush and scald the plunderer who 
might venture to assail the little garrison. No 
traveller ventured into that country without making 
his will. The judges on circuit, with the whole 
body of barristers, attorneys, clerks, and serving 
men, rode on horseback from Newcastle to Carlisle, 
armed, and escorted by a strong guard under the 
command of the sheriffs, It was necessary to carry 
provisions, for the coutitry was a wilderness which 
afforded no supplies. The spot where the cavalcade 
halted to dine, under an immense oak, is not yet 
forgotten. The irregular vigour with which criminal 
justice was administered shocked observers whose 
lite had been passed in more tranquil districts. 
Juries, animated by hatred, and by a sense of com- 
mon danger, convicted housebreakers and cattle 
stealers with the promptitude of a court-martial in a 
mutiny; and the convicts were hurried by scores to 
the gallows. Within the memory of some whoira 

still living, the sportsman who wandered in pursuit 
of game to the sourcesof the Tyne, found the heaths 
round Keeldar Castle peopled by a race scarcely less 
savage than the Indians of California; and heard, 
with surprise, the half-naked women chanting a 
wild measure, while the men, with brandished 


dirks, danced a war-dance.—Macaulay's History of 
England, 
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should come to walk in these fields 


— 
— 
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1849.] 


A CRN Weppive u Hiex Lirz.—We have 
received the following interesting account of 8 
Chinese wedding, as taken down from the descrip- 
tion of Esau Ackum, an intelligent young Chinaman 
in the employ of Measrs. Thomas é brey, Scholes, 
and Co., tea dealers, Newall's Buildings, Manches- 
ter “ Presuming that the wedding is one of high 
rank, and the parties but slightly acquainted, when 
the gentleman thinks it high time to take unto him- 
self a wife, without further delay he proceeds to the 
house of the maiden’s father. The first question 
naturally presented to his mind is made known to 
the old man, and the purport of it being already well 
circulated through the country, is merely a matter of 
form; viz. ‘ What is the sum you require for your 
daughter?’ £100 is asked, and given at once, with 
this understanding, that, after the courtship, if it 
should not prove satisfactory, the money should be 
returned. a the course of a few days, the parents 
of the young gentleman, as well as-himself, are in- 
vited to the house of his intended, ‘The strict ob- 
servance of all religious rites is particularly adhered 
to on this trying occasion, for trying, indeed, it may 
be called. One circumstance is worthy of notice. 
If any pot or earthen vessel is cracked or broken 
during their stay in the house, it is considered a bad 
omen, and one that is never disregarded. If the 
gentleman, therefore, hears anything very unplea- 
sant of the lady, or thinks he will be better without 
her, he generally manages to break his teacup—by 
accident, of course. All going on quiet, however, 
the young man departs, leaving his parents to con- 
clude the bargain; for you must not suppose the 
Chinese maiden is too easily won. Nay, far from it. 
Six months is the time fixed for the young people to 
wait, and at the expiration of the time imagine the 
surprise of the lady when she is informed that her 
intended husband has sent her wedding clothes; 
these, carried in procession by his servants, in huge 
baskets, together with an immense jar of arrack, of 
the most superior description—([this beverage is not 
very unlike our English cherry brandy, and is a 
liquor of which the Chinese are very fond]; - two 
dozen fowls, two dozen duck eggs, and two legs of 
pork, are sent forthe lady’sown use. The most im- 
portant part of all, however, is the written promise 
that he will be at her service the third day after- 
ward. This promise is never broken but by 
death,—or the Chinese loses caste. It is usual for 
the lady, on this intelligence, to seclude herself 
from all society ; even her mother is debarred from 
intercourse with her, and she weeps incessantly day 
and night. The evening before the fatal day draws 
nigh, when another but still more handsome present 
arrives for the parents of the betrothed. This con- 
sists principally of cakes and arrack, but sufficient 


‘to satisfy the wants of one hundred men for one 


day. With these are a beautiful ring and a pair of 
bracelets for the bride. This present is always 
accepted, and a present returned by the bride her- 
self; this is rather unique, and implies her wish to 
be useful to him, as the articles are always more 
useful than ornamental. A sash, similar to those 
worn by the Chinese in England, a fan, two pens, 
and Indian ink, are generally to be found among 
the rest of the articles thus sent. The lady having 
dressed in her bridal clothes, is carried through the 
streets by four young men—her brothers, if she has 
any. A large procession follows them, bearing flags 
and banners, and a band playing the most delightful 
music. After being seen by all, she returns home, 
The morrow arrives, and the gentleman, after paying 
his vows to his Joss, and offering the usual oblations, 
hastens to his intended, whom he still finds at her 
devotions. Instead of going to bring her himself, 
he sends his servants, who conduct her, without 
much ceremony, into the presence of her lord and 
master. She is without her veil, and, as it is only 
the second time he has seen her at all, we should be 
apt to fancy he would, at least, treat her with civility. 
But, no! As soon as she is seated, he walks up to 
her, and strikes her on the head with the fan, as 
hard as he can. This is the ceremony of marriage; 
all the guests are present; and if this insult is re- 
sented in the slightest degree by the lady, she is 
immediately set down as unamiable, and not likely 
to make an obedient wife. The guests now make 
themselves as comfortable as possible, and eat and 
drink as much as they can, for the astonishing space 
of one entire week; when the parents, having be- 
come pretty well tired of feeding so vast a number, 
refuse to give anything more, they all depart. This 
is not, however, the signal for the gentleman and 
lady to retire; far from it; they never leave the 
room in which poy | have so strangely become one 
for life, for two or three weeks. They now (that is 
in two or three days) go to the house of the gentle- 
man’s father, where they live all together until the 
house becomes too small for them. Then the parents 
remove to another house, and so on, leaving each 
one in turn to their children successively, until they 
are no longer able to move about; and are buried at 
the expense of the child that is left, or who was last 
married.— Manchester Paper, 


—— 


GLEANINGs. 


M. Guizot has written, in London, a work entitled; 
De la Démocratie en France; which is announced 
for publication in Paris next month. 


A Jersey paper says, that no fewer than four 
hundred married couples have been separated quant aur 
biens, by the Royal Court of Jersey, during the last 
ten yeas. | 

Large and numerous arrivals of 


grain have lately taken place from the 
America. 


Considerate persons have great pleasure in paying 
tradesmen’s bills early; and by this means they render 


rovisions and 
uited States of 


The Nonconformist. ‘ 
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valuable assistance to an industrious olass of persons, 
especially those who are struggling with a limited 
capital, to prevent insolvency, and support their 
families. 
The Tipperary Free Press says: The Mar- 
chioness of Sligo, now in Cheltenham, has performed 
astonishing cures by her mesmeric treatment.’ 


A Roman caricature represents the Pope as a 
Papa gallo in a cage, with Ferdinand as harlequin, 
grinding a barrel organ, and exclaiming that his parrot 
already sings in tune with him. 


Mr. Macaulay has adopted the notion that Arch- 
bishop Cranmer was “unscrupulous in his dealings 
zealous for nothing, bold in speculation ; a coward an 
a time-server in action; a placable enemy, and a luke- 
warm friend.“ 


In America, a patent has been taken out for an 
improved mode of warming railway passenger trains, by 
a combination of flues, connected by elastic and flexible 


hose, with openings and registers in the bottom of the 
carriages, 


The New Era (St. Vincent, West Indies) asserts 
that though the law courts in England are 500 years 
behind the times, they are perfection to what they are 
in the West Indies, ' 


The Démocratie Pacifique mentions the gathering 
of a great crowd in the Rue Vivienne, attracted by the 
following sign :—‘ Channet, tailor to his Imperial High- 
none Prince Louis Napoleon.“ It was afterwards taken 

own. 


If report speaks correctly, the Morning Herald will 
be speedily absorbed into the Morniny Chronicle, 


An Inpustriovs Epitor.— Wright, of the Chrono- 
type, in a dissertation on the tariff, thus bears testimony 
to his love of work in general :—‘' We are the friend of 
industry. We work in our way—write editorials—split 
wood—go to market—tend babies —wash pots, kettles, 
and clothes—bake apples, meat, bread, and dough-face 
orators and editors generally.“ American Paper. [We 
are glad of the opportunity of offering our meed of praise 
to the Boston Chronotype, which is one of the ablest, as 
well as one of the most hearty and amusing American 
newspapers we have met with.] 


The Metropolitan Counties and General Life 
Assurance Company offer to insure parties travelling by 
railway at 10s. for every £100 by single payments; 80 
that the representatives of any person killed by railroad 
accident willsecure the amount assured. 


A legal gentleman, who paid his addresses to the 
daughter of a tradesman, was forbidden the house, on 
which he sent in a bill of £93 13s. 4d..for two hundred 
and seventy-five attendances, advising on family affairs 


In a lecture on the Peace Movement in Chester, 
Mr. Elihu Burritt said: —“ Iceland and Norway have 
preserved peace between their respective countries by 
arbitration alone, for 600 years; and by the same just 
and rational method the Helvetic Union preserved 
peace among its different members for more than 500 
years.“ 


SALE OF A Preacnuer.—tThe Rev. Peter Roberts, 
a Methodist preacher from Indiana, was sold recently on 
the Court-house steps at Louisville, for seventy-five 
dollars and a half! ä 


On the 25th of May, 1846, Louis Napoleon 
Buonaparte made his escape from Ham. On the very 
same day, Mr. Smith O’Brien was discharged from the 
custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms, after twenty-four days’ 
imprisonment, In December, 1848, Louis Napoleon is 
President of the French Republic, and Mr. Smith 
O’Brien under sentence of death. 


Raitway Post-orrick.—Passengers arriving at 
the Rugby station are not generally aware that a letter- 
box has been fixed in the window of the ticket-collector’s 
room, under the colonnade, on the“ up“ side. Letters 
posted here by nine o’clock in the evening will be for- 
warded the same night to the metropolis and all parts of 
the country without any extra charge. 


Colps.— Voung ladies should take care not to sit 
near the piano ; for itis a well-known fact that that instru- 
ment has caused more dreadful colds than all the thin shoes 
and draughts in the world. The most beautiful creatures, 
who were perfectly well and laughing the minute 
before, have no sooner approached Grand Broadwood 
than they have been suddenly seized with a soar throat, 
and have lost in a minute the use of their voice. This 
complaint is less taking as the young lady grows older, 
and rarely has any effect in a family where there are 
several sisters.— Punch’s Almanack. 


BIRMINOHAM FREEKOLD LAND Soctety.—The fol- 
lowing appears in the Daily News :—‘* Sin, — North 
Warwickshire is won. We have just purchased 
about 70,000 yards of fine building land at ls. 7d. 
per yard, which will be divided among about 270 
members, giving each a vote for the county. Land 
very inferior tothis, and more distant, is letting at 
2d. and 3d. per yard on building leases; and our 
surveyor, Mr. John Fellows, of unquestionable 
eminence, has risked his reputation that our land 
will be let at 3d., 4d., and 5d. per yard—the very 
worst part, you see, is worth 3d. per yard. ‘This is 
the way to ‘extend the suffrage’ and ‘ win 
countries.“ We have given ‘ freeholds’ to nearly 
500 working men in sixteen months. Newdegate 
and Spooner will have to make room for George 
Dawson and Joseph Sturge. When will the time 
come when theory shall vanish, and practice take 
its place? What are the leaders of the reform 
party doing, that they do not join this movement 
to ‘win counties?’ West Yorkshire is neutralized 
through apathy, and it is more than threatened to 
be taken by the Tory party. Was the battle so 
light, the cost so cheap, and the victory so fading, 
that no effort is to be made to maintain the field: 
Up, ye men of influence, power, and station, and 
lead the van. Millions of working men are willing 
to ‘qualify and win counties,’ but want some able 
hand to point the way. Wehere have demonstrated 
the ease and the cheapness of ‘ freeholds,’ and we 
call upon the Liberals in every county to lose no 
time, but immediately set to, and form ‘freehold 
land societies,’ and, in my soul, I believe that not a 


single county division in this empire but could, by 
the next general election, return candidates who 
would, to a man, support Hume's motion, and Cob- 
den’s plan of a reduction of the enormous expenses 
of the country, and every other measure of an en- 


lightened and liberal polioy.—J Tayl . 
Birmingham, Dec. 22. S 25 n 


ee 

[Advertisement. }—GaLvanism.—The following 1 
from the Court Journal of January 29 :—"* It is — "un ae 
years since we informed our readers, it was to be regretted 

vanism was not more extensively used as a remedial agent. 
e have every reason to believe that our advice was attended 
to ; for in a comparatively short time, Mr. Halse’s residence was 
crowded with the élite of fashion, and their less fortunate fel« 
low-sufferers ; and we feel confident, judging from the astonish- 
ing remedial effects it has produced on ourselves, after all kinds 
of medicine and hydropathy had failed to impart any benefit 
that the 18 will thank us for our recommendation, We were 
delighted to notice, a short time since, that Mr. Halse was 
patronized by the Lord Bishop of London and Sir Charles Clark, 
his lordship’s physician. Mr. Halse’s great reforms in the gal- 
vanic apparatus, and his improved methods of application 
justly entitle him to rank as the head of his profession, We 
again recommend our readers to give galvanism a fair trial, 
Mr. Halse’s residence is at 23, Brunswick-square, London. 


RIRT H. 

Dec, 27, Mrs. J. H. WIIIIAus, of Leicester, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

Dec, 23, at A ing by the Rev. W. Williams, in the pre- 
sence of Mr. J. Lewis, registrar, the Rev. Evan Jongg (lite of 
Tredegar), to Racngp, fifth daughter of the late Rev. W. Lewis, 
of Tredaston. 

Dec, 27, at Union-street Chapel, Brighton, by the Rev. J. N. 
Goulty, the Rev, SaMUKL JoserpH Situ, B. A, of Enfield, Mid- 
dlesex, to Mary Croucuer, eldest daughter of W. PNror d, 
Esq., of Brighton. 

Dec. 28, in P'rinces-street Chapel, Norwich, by the father of 
the bride, JANE ELizaBbeTu, eldest daughter of the Rev. J. ALEx- 
ANDER, to SAMURL Newron Dar, Esq., of Longwood-house, 
Toperoft, Norfolk. 

Dec. 28, in Princes-street Chapel, Norwich, by the father of 
the bride, Harriet, third daughter of the Rev. J. ALEXANDER, 
to Henry BLAKE MILLER, Esq., of Norwich, solicitor. 

Dec. 29, at Crendon-lane Chapel, High Wycombe, by the Rev. 
J. E. Judson, of Lindfield, brother of the bride, Mr. Rionarp 
BAXTER BLANCHE, of Bisley, to MARY ANNR, daughter of the 
Rev. W. Jupson, of High Wycombe. 

Dec. 29, at Ridgmount Church, by the Rev. B. C. Smith, Mr. 
Tuomas LINNELL, of Fenny Stratford, to Saran JANE, only 
daughter of J. Cooks, Esq., of Brogborough Mauor-house, 
Ridgmount, Beds. : 

DEATHS. 


Nov. 21, in Toronto, Upper Canada, ELBANorR, wife of Mr. R. 
CORRIGAN, jun., late of Charlemont, county Armagh, and 
8 of the late Mr. W. Bewglass, of Killyman, Moy, county 

yrone. 

Dec. 16, of scarlet fever, Henry Samuet, in his 3rd year; on 
the loch, SARAH Makx, aged 4 yeare; and on the 83rd, Carun- 
Rin SARAH, in her 8th year, eldest daughter: children of H. 8. 
JOHNSON, Esq., of Peckham-rye. 

Dec. 16, at Stow-on-the-Wold, Gloucestershire, in her 75th 
year, Mrs. MARY PEaRoR, widow of the late Mr. John Pearce, 
of Evesham, for many years a consistent member of the Baptist 
church in that place. 

Dec. 23, at his father’s residence, aged 3 years and 7 months 
ALFRED HASLAM MepcaLr, second son of Mr. E. Medcall, of 
Lower Tooting : having survived his brother only seven months. 

Dec. 24, at Peckhain, of malignant searlet fever, aged 10 years, 
ALEXANDER, only son of the Rev. A. SrRONACH, missionary of 
the London Mi-sionary Society at Amoy, China, 

Dec. 24, passed peacefully to her rest, deeply and deservedly 
lamented by her bereaved family and attached friends, Mary 
ANNR, the beloved wife of Mr. M. Cui, builder, of Petersficid, 
and daughter of Mrs. Wade, of Be iconstield, Bucks. . 

Dee 25, at his residence, No. 13, Wilmington-sqaare, in his 
79th year, Mr. SAMUEL MILLS, of No. II, Crane-court, Fleet- 
etreet, 

Dec. 26, after a long and painful affliction, borne with Chris- 
tian fortitude, AN NR, the beloved wife of Mr. J. CHAPPELL, Bap- 
tist minister, Long Parish, Hants. 

Dec. 27, at his residence, Cliff-house, Dronfield, Derbyshire, 
aged 66, the Rev. DAVID ULARK. 

Dee 27, at Reading, aged 68, Miss ELiAZunru Payton Jones, 
daughter of the Rev. l Jones, formerly minister of Lady Glen- 
orchy's Chapel, Edinburgh. 

Dec. 27, in her Tach year, ELvizasetH, relict of the late J. 
BUTLER, Ksq., of Roy ton. | 

Dec. 28, at the house of his son-in-law, the Rev. T. Fison, 


* 


B. A., of Romaey, Hants, the Rev. ANU nzw Ritoutr, for more 


than forty years the respected minister of the ludependent Con- 
gregation, Wrentham, Suffolk. 

Dec. 30, aged 15th months, EoitH Marcaret, infant daugnter 
of Mr. C. Regp, of Hackuey. 
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MONEY MARKET AND COMMER- 
CIAL INTELLICENCE. 


CITY, Tuespay Evenino. 

The tendency of the English Stock Market has been 
altogether upward during the past week, and the fluc- 
tuation has been very little. Indeed, so great is confi- 
dence now, that the rupture in the Cabinet of Louis 
Napoleon, and the fall of the French Funds on Monday 
had no influence in depresing the market. The favour” 
able reports concerning the revenue, land the general 
abundance of money, has tended greatly towards keeping 
up prices, which now are as high as at the beginning of 
the last year: The quotations, at the close of business 
on the Exchange this evening stood as follows :— 

Three per Cent. Consols, 88 to §. Bank Stock, 190 
to 192. Reduced Threes were 88. Three-and-a 
Quarter per Cents., 884 to 1; Long Annuities, 8 11-16; 
India Stock, 239 to 240; India Bonds, 363. to 3%s. 
premium. Exchequer Bills, 40. to 433. premium, 
South Sea Stock was done at 961. 

We quote from a contemporary the following table of 
the fluctuations in the prices of Stock during the year 
1848, it possesses considerable interest: — 


Hichest. Lowest. Difference, 

Stock 202 180 22 
Bank Stock alls 

Reduced Aunuities . +e oO, 80 103 
Gonso. vu 794 to 80 105 
— nee 
Fxchequer is... ods, pm 4s. pm. 395. 
Indian 1b s.. 15. a Bar 45s. 
Inddiu Stock k 210 227 18 


The Foreign Market is still improving, and all kine 
of securities are steady. ‘The fo. lowing have been the 
variations in the prices of Foreign Funds during the 
year that has passed what a wreck of fortune must it 


have proved to many | 
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5 Highest. Lowest. 
Spanish Five per Cents.. eeeeene 11 
Ditto Three r Centtss 96 066 60 6 13 
Portuguese Four per Cents. . 4 79 * w! 
Merickaaenn 5¹ 9 „ „„ 600 20 
Peruvian eeeee eseseeeeeseesree eeeeeese 6 6 „ 6 „ 6 


eeeee 554 
Brazilian „ „ e %%% % % % %% %%%%%7·gů ů %%% %%„„ „ „6 „ „ 60 6060 5 

Austrian 6 „%% % %% % % ‚ꝙh‚ eee 101 9 6 6 606 „ 0 45 
Russian „ % %ãne 2 „ „ „% %%% % % % % % „„ „ „ „ 6 „6 „6 "ast eeeeee 72 
Dutch Four per Centee . Nenn 


The Railway Market has been very firm, and prices 
have considerably advanced. In another column we 
give a tabular statement of the closing prices of the 
principal shares this evening, from which the actual 
advance may be seen. The iarger companies have been 
most favoured, but it will be noted that all, in a greater 
or less degree, have experienced some improvement. 
In every class of investments the year 49 begins very 
favourably—may it so continue. 

The amount of railway calls during the past year has 
been about £33,000,000, or nearly ten millions less than 
in 1847. 

The highest prices of shares during the past year was 
in January last, when North-Western ranged from 190 
to 222; South-Western from 603 to 66, and Great 
Western from 121 to 137. The lowest prices were on 
the 24th October, when North-Western were 994 to 101, 
and the rest in proportion. me. 

The firm of John Thomas, Son, and Lefevre, in the 
Russian trade, has paid a final dividend, making 20s. in 
the pound. Messrs. James, Nephews, and Co., of Man- 
chester, have likewise paid in full, with interest from the 
date of their suspension. Mr. Robert M‘Clelland, of 
Irelend (linen trade) has stopped. 

The market for Corn on Monday was firm, at previous 
prices. The accounts from the provinces are very 
favourable. 


PRICES OF STOCKS. 


BRITISH. Price. FOREIGN, Price. 


Consolss . | 89h 891 Belgian 


Do. Account 891 891 Brazil. . 74 764 
3 per Cent. Reduced | 844 887 Venezuelan Equador — 20 
BE Nee... 89, 89] Danis ᷓ 66 69 
Long Annuities .... 8} || Dutch 24 per cent. 483 — 
Bank S ock... q |190 193 French 3 per cent. — 46 


India Stock ........ | Shut Mexican 5pr.ct.new | 25§ 25 
2 


Exchequer Bills— Portuguese Convtd. | — 6 
Maren „41s. 416. Russian eee 1208 FOG 
June . (403, 438. Spanieh 5 per cent. § 14 

India Bonds... 4186. 448. Ditto 3 per cent. — 28 


Ditto Passive. — 3 


RAILWAY SHARES, 


CLOSING 
SHARES. RAILWAYS. PAID. | peices, 
Aberdeen 6 „ 16 18 
100 Birmingham and Gloucester. . . . 100 4121 123 
S. . „„ 2. 13. 6. 8 2 5 
Stock Brighton el 321 323 
100 Bristol and Exeter na obeees 80 25 20 
50 CCaledonia n „ 221 222 
50 [Ohester and Holyhead ..........} 50 28 


— Eastern Counties 6 6 %% %% %%% „„ „%„%„%%6%„„%%„ 20 lid 124 


Edinburgh and Glasgow ....... „ 40 11 
100 [Great North of England ......... 100 230 235 
50 (Gt. Southern and Western (Ireland)“ 42 18 16 
100 Great Western 6e „ „e „ese e 90 80 82 
50 Hull and Selby...... F 98 100 
100 [Lancashire and Lorks hire 86 65 66 
50 [Lancaster and Carlisle 50 51. 54 
50 [Leeds and Bradford ld 50 98} : 
Stock London and North Western. 100 125 127 
Stock SESE TR POE 100 86 
Stock Norfolk eeeeeseeevsee eeeeeeeeeeee ee 100 46 49 
/ AA » 25 164 17 
50 Northern and Eastern 50 xe 
25 Scottish Central eeee@e@eoeaeeoeeeeeees 25 25 27 
50 , Au 50 13 18 
33. 2. 4/South Eastern and Dover 3. 2. 4 244 247 
ee BS 21 19 


50 eee 
Stock |York and Neweastle 
2 Ditto original Newcastle & Berw. 
25 — of.. ccccevecccoess 
25 Ditto Preference 6 per Cent 
Stock Vork and North Midland........ 


S && 
a 


Ditto and Orleans ..ccoccccccccs 20 
e 20 18 19 
Rouen and Havre 20 * 10 


25 [Ditto E. & W. Riding Extension 25 265 274 

25 Duto Preference 6 per Cent. . 10 104 11 
Fo RRIGd&N. 

20 [Boulogne and Amiens 420 8 84 

20 Outch o ˙ ⸗˙%éÜ 7 7 

20 ortheru of Frun ee 12 8 

20 [Orleans and Bordeaux ........... 7 2 2 

% „% 4 5 

20 

20 

20 


THE GAZETTE, 


Friday, Dec, 29. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32 
for the week ending on Saturday, the 23rd day of Dec., 1848, 


ISSUB DEPARTMENT. 


£ 
Notes issued . . . . . 28,184,795 | Government Debt... 11,015,100 
Other Securities .. 2,984,900 
Gold Coin & Bullion 13,676,886 
Silver Bullion .... 507,909 


£28, 184,795 


K 


428.184.795 
BANKING D PARTMENT. 


Proprietors’ Capital 14,553,000 | Government Securi- 
Rest. 2 3,380,302] ties (including 
Public Deposits (in- Dead Weight An- 
cluding Exche- nuity)) . 3.484.162 
quer, Savings’ Other Securities . . 10,814,515 
Banks, Commis- Notes , 
sioners of Na- 
tional Debt, and 
Dividend Ac- 
counts). . 8,572,063 
Other Deposits .... 8,951,073 
Beven-day aud other 
Bills . 967,455 


Gold ind Silver Coin 507,909 


£36,423,893 436,423,805 
Dated the 28th day of Dece uber, 1848. 
M. MA ATL, Chief Cashier, 


Che Nonconformist. 


[January 3, 1849. 


BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Burcnerr, WILLIAM, W hitechapel-road, chemist. 


Warwickshi dl facturer 
Cook. Henry, Studley, Warwickshire, needle manula ; 
Jan. 18. Feb. 15: solicitors, Mr. Browning, Redditch; and Mr. 
, Birmingham. ; 
— RICHARD, + emt scrivener, Jan. 1, Feb. 9: soli- 
. Th n, Grantham, g 
ye ong 2 —.— WILLIAM, Cheltenham, tailor, Jan. 11, 
Feb. 8: solicitors, Mr. Lindo, King’s Arms-yard; and Mr. 
, Cheltenham. 
a unten, Geena Tuomas, Houndsditch, wine merchant, 
Jan. 9, Feb. 13: solicitor, Mr. Whittington, Dean-street, Fins- 
1 SAMUEL, St. Alban’s, banker, Jan. 11, Feb. 24: 
solicitor, Mr. Letts, Bartlett's-buildings. 
SPURGE, RoBERT SULLINGS, Haletead, linendraper, Jan. 12, 
Feb. 9: solicitor, Mr. De Jerrey, St. Ann’s-lane, Aldersgate. 
TAYLOR, SAMUBL, Peynton, Cheshire, butcher, Jan. 12, Feb. 
8: solicitors, Messrs. Williamson and Stile, Great James-street, 
Bedford-row; and Mr. Wormald, Aston-under-Lyne. 
Wulrwonrn, Jonx, Leeds, millwright, Jan. 19, Feb. 23: soli- 
citors, Mr. Lambert, Gray’s-inn ; and Mr. Preston, Leeds, 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Ricnarpson, A., Edinburgh, silk mercer, Jan. 4, 26, 
Sutrn, T. F., Dumfries, writer, Jan. 2, 23. 


1 3 oe ries 

. Alanson, Liverpool, wine merchant, first div. of 10s.; Jan. 
3 an Nad Monday, at Mr. Bird’s, Liverpool—J. 
Coupland and F. Duncan, Liverpool, merchants, div. of 3s. n 
on account of the first div. of 58., on the separate estate of J. 
Coupland; Jan. 10, or any subsequent Wednesday, at Mr. Mor- 
gan’s, Liverpool—D. Williams, Ruthin, Denbighshire, cattle 
dealer, second div. of 4jd.; any Thursday, at Mr. Turner’s, 
Liverpool—J. E. Warden and V. Wanostrocht, Liverpool, mer- 
chants, fourth div. of 24d.; Jan. 10, or any subsequent Wednes- 
day, at Mr. Morgan’s, Liverpool-—J. 8. Daintry and J. Ryle, 
Manchester, bankers, third div. of 3}d.; Jan. 16, or any subse- 
quent Tuesday, at Mr. Pott'e, Manchester—J. L. Bourdon and 
P. J. Meugens, Finch-street, Whitechapel, sugar refiners, 
second div. of 114d., and first and second div. of 38. ö d., on new 
proofs; Dec. 30, and three subsequent Saturdays, at Mr. Ed- 
wards’s, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry—G. Clarke, Isham and 
Burton Latimer, Northamptonshire, carpet manufacturer, first 
div. of 6d.; Dec. 30, and three subsequent Saturdays, at Mr. 
Edwarde’s, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry—J. Notting, Poole, 
Dorsetshire, currier, second div. of 2s. 9d., and first and second 
div. of 58. 9d., on new proofs; Dec. 30, and three subsequent 
Saturdays, at Mr. Edwards’s, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 


Tuesday, January 2. 


The following building is certified asa place duly registered 
for solemnizing marriages, pursuant to an act of the 6th and 
Ich William IV., c. 85:— 


Brockhampton Catholic Chapel, Havant, Hampshire. 


BANKRUPTS. 
ALEXANDER, JAMES, Great Winchester-street, City, merchant, 
January 11, February 15: solicitors, Messrs. Crowder and May- 
nard, Coleman-street. 

AmbBrosz, JOHN WILLIAM, Bangor, Carnarvonshire, stationer, 
January 16, February 6: solicitors, Messrs. Clark and Co., 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields; Mr. Griffiths, Bangor; and Messrs. Evans 
and Son, Liverpool. 

ARNOLD, GeorGe THomaS, Liverpool, news agent, January 
16, February 6; solicitors, Messra. Sharpe and Co., Bedford-row ; 
and Messrs. Lowndes and Co., Liverpool. 

BATCHELDOR, FRKDERICK, Queenborough, Kent, hay dealer, 
January 11, February 10: solicitor, Mr. Buchanan, Basinghall- 
street. 

BouRNE, JAMES THWERAT, Dilhorn, Staffordshire, earthenware 
dealer, January 16, February 13: solicitors, Messrs. Bishop and 
‘Twigg, Staffordshire Potteries. 

FITZGERALD, JOHN, Portland-place, coal merchant, Jan. 17, 
Feb. 21: solicitor, Mr. Harrison. Bloomsbury-square. 

Gaunt, Marrnzw, Bradford, Yorkshire, grocer, January 23, 
February 6: solicitors, Mr. Clarke, Southampton-buildings ; 
Messrs. Terry and Watson, Bradford; and Messrs. Bond and 
Barwick, Leeds. 

JOHNSTON, JAMES, St. Thomas the Apostle, Devonshire, tea 
dealer, January 10, February 7: solicitors, Messrs. Makinson 
and Sanders, Temple; and Mr. Fryer, Exeter. 

MATTHEWS, RicHARD, East Reach, Somersetshire, white 
bread baker, January 10, February 7: solicitors, Messrs. Bailey 
and Co., Berners-street, Oxford-street ; Mr.Terrell, St.Martin’s- 
lane; and Mr. Coles, Taunton. 

MAYER, CHARLES, Mari.-lane, City, merchant, January 12, 
February 16: solicitors, Messrs. Marten and Co., Mincing- 


lane. 


OKILL, WILLIAM, Liverpool, sharebroker, January 15, Feb- 
ruary 5: solicitare, Messrs, Johnson and Co., Temple; and 
Grocott, Liverpool. 
ROTHERAM, Henry, Chesterfield, Derbyshire; plumber, 
January 15, February 5: solicitors, Mr. Cutts, South-square, 
Gray’s-inn ; Messrs. Lucas and Cutts, Chesterfield ; and Messrs. 
Sale and Co., Manchester. 
Srenper, Job, Berkeley-villas, Brixton, builder, January 16, 
he agg 20: solicitcrs, Messrs. Lawrance and Plews, Old 
ewry. 
STEVENS, Henry EDWARD, Grays, Essex, grocer, January 10, 
February 8: solicitor, Mr. Buchanan, Basinghall-street. 
Taytor, ALFRED Kinsey, Ledbury, Herefordshire, draper, 
January 18, February 22: solicitors, Messrs. Motteram and Co., 
Birmingham. 
TiBBs, Josian, Railway-place, Fenchurch-street, City, wine 
merchant, January 11, February 10: solicitors, Messrs. Pain 
and Hatherly, Basinghall-stree 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

ANDERSON, Jauks, Edinburgh, dealer in railway shares, Jan- 
uary Il, February 8. 

Brack, WILLIAM, Airdrie, engineer, January 8, February 2. 

Comber, MicHagL James, Burnend of Carnousie, farmer, 
January 8 and 29. 

OLDHAM, THOMAS, Bridge of Earn, Perthshire, railway con- 
tractor, January 6, February 3. 

_ Ratrray, James, and Ratrray, WILLIAM, Dundee, brewers, 
January 5 and 26. 

RvuBERISON, HELEN (or Lams), Old Meldrum, merchant, 
January 8 and 29. 
aa Robert, jun., Paisley, manufacturer, January 8 

DIVIDENDS. 

J. R. Beard, Cheapside, City, warehouseman, first div. of 
138. Ad.; any Thursday, at Pennell’s, Guildhall-chambers—J. 
Bentley, St. Johu-street-road, linendraper, first div. of 28. 92d.; 
any Thursday, at Pennell’s, Guildhall-chambers—T. Burton, 
Commercial-road, Lambeth, builder, first div. of 10d.; an 
Thursday, at Pennell’s, Guildhall-chambers—J. Clark and F. 
H. L. Clark, Purding-lane, City, ship and insurance brokers, 
first div. of 28.; any Thursday, at Pennell’s, Guildhall-chambers 
J. Gomersall, Cleckheaton. Yorkshire, corn miller, first div. 
of 43, 4. ; any Tuesday, at Hope’s, Leeds—T. Hanson, Clough 
Bottom, Yorkshire, woollen cloth man ufacturer, second div. of 
ls. 1 Id., and first and second div. of 78. 74d. ; any Tuesday, at 
Hope's Leeds—J. W. Hooper, Holloway-road, statuary, first 
div. of 2s, ; any Thursday, at Pennell's, Guildhall-chambers— 
J. Lowe and T. F. R. Shaw, Birmingham, factors, first dividend 
ot 84d. ; payable any Thursday, at Mr. Christie's, Birmingham— 
A. M' Donald. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, confectioner, first div. of 
4s., on new proofs; J anuary 6, and any subsequent Saturday, at 
Baker s, Newenstle-upon-Tyne— T. N artens, Middlesborough, 
Yorkshire, merchant, first div, of Is.; January l, and any sub- 
sequent Tuesday, at Hope's, Leeds—J. Prosser, Piccadilly, 
goldsmith, second div. of 10d.; an Thursday, at Pennell’s 
Guildhail-chambers—H. Regless — F. Skerratt, St. Martin's- 
laue, Charing-cross, woollen drapers, first div. of 4s. 6d. : any 
Thursday, at Pennell's, Guildhall-chambers—J. Sevior. Kirke 
heaton, Yorkshire, cloth manufacturer, third diy. of 5-12ch of 
Id., and first and second divs. of 4:1. d.; January 2, and 
any subsequent Tuesday, at Hope’s, Leeds F. Young, Basing- 


hall-street, City, Woollen diaper, first div, of 23, 4d, : a 
day, at Fennel z, Guildhall-chambers, °° f. ü 44 Tuurb- 


MARKETS. 


MARK LANE, Monpay, Jan. 1. 


Our supply of English Wheat was very limited to-day, and 
fine amples were taken more readily by the millers at fully 
former prices. We had more buyers of foreign Wheat, both 
free and in bond, but to effect sales of any quantity lower terms 
were submitted to. The Flour trade was very heavy, but not 
cheaper. Owing to further large arrivals of ey Barley 
prices were fully 18. lower, and sales very limited. Malt very 
dull. Beans and Peas sold slowly, and ls. cheaper. Foreign 
Rye was offered on lower terms, but met very little demand. In 
Oate we had not much doing, though the arrivals were not 
large, and good qualities offered fully ls. per qr. under former 

rices. Linseed and Cakes dull sale. Tares continue very 
dull. Nothing yet doing in Cloverseed. The current prices 
as under. 
Wheai— 5. 5. | 

Essex, Suffolk, and 

Kent, Red eeecte 36 to 50 ine eeeeeneveeeeae se 
Ditto White 38 ee 48 Rye @eeeeeeneeveee ees 28 ee 30 
Linc., Norfolk, and Peas, Hog 32 oe 35 

Lorksh. Red pee 40 ee 47 Ma 16. „0% 6000 32 ee 36 
Northumber, and Boiler (new) .. . . 32 .. 34 

Scotch, White., 40 .. 45 Beans, Ticks x30 . 35 
Ditto ee 38 ee 43 Pigeon ee teeeces ee 33 
Devon, and Somer- Harrow. 26. 36 

set., Red ...... 38 . 43 | Oats, Feed.. 17 .. 20] 

Ditto White eevee 42 ee 50 Fine 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 0 „ 22 ee 24 
Flour, per sk. (Town) 41 ., 46 Polaud . 418 q 24 
Barley 6 6% „„ „ 2 ee 33 Potato @eeseeveeee 20 ee 25 

Scotch 24 ee 28 

WEEKLY AVERAGE FOR AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF THE 
DEC. 23. SIX WEEKS, 
Wheat @eseeeeeaeoee se 47s. 6d. WORE. cccocccccess 49s. 7d. 
Barley 6 0 6 % „% „ 6 66% %%% „ 1 Barley 3 


7. 7. 
Malt, Ordinary. 52 to 56 


Oats 18 4 Oats . 19 6 
Rye 6 %%% „ „ 266 29 1 Rye „%% „%% 0 f 
CVVT Beans. 2 9 
Peas 666% 661666 „ „„ 37 10 .es e 0 60 9 6 
DUTIES. 
8. d. 
Wheat eeeeseeeeeeeeee en @ 8 0 Rye @eeeeeeaeevseeeeeeeee2 8 2 0 
Barley ®eeeeoeaeeeee se 2 4 Beans eeeeeeerse eee eee 8 2 0 
Oats @eeseacaeveeeeeoeeee 3 0 Peas eeeeeoeeeeeoeeeee8e8@ 2 0 


BUTCHER’S MEAT, SMITHFIELD, Monday, Jan. I. 


From our principal grazing districts the arrivals of Beasts 
fresh up this morning were sexsonably good as to number, and 
of fair average quality. Notwithstanding the attendance of both 
town and country buyers was good, and the weather decidedly 
favourable for slaughtering, the Beef trade was in a very in- 
active state, at Friday’s depression in the quotations of 2d. per 
A bbs., and at which a total clearance was not effected. The 
highest figure for the best Scots was 4s. 2d. per 8 lbs. There 
was a considerable increase in the supply of Sheep, owing to 
which, the demand for that description of stock was heavy, at a 
decline in the prices of Monday last of quite 2d. per 8lbs. The 
extreme currency for the best old Downs was from 4s. 8d. to 4s. . 
10d. per 8 lbs. Half-breds and long wools were particularly 
dull. Although the supply of Calves was limited, the Veal 
trade ruled dull; but we have no furthsr decline to notice in 
prices. We have to report a slight improvement in the demand 
for the best Pigs, at full currencies. Otherwise, the Pork trade 
was dull. To show the extent of the heaviness of the trade in 
to-day’s market, we may observe that Beef was selling at from 
2d. to 10d., Mutton 6d., Veal 10d., and Pork 2d. to 4d. per 8 lbs. 
lower than at the cosresponding period in 1848, 


HEAD OF CATTLE aT SMITHFIELD. 


Beasts. Sheep. Calves. Pigs. 
Friday. 969 6 6 0 00 4,920 eebece 150 5 6 06 „ 60 100 
Monday .. 3,091 „ee % „„ TH le 


Price per stone of lbs. (sinking tie offal), 
Beef... . 33. 2d.to 4s. 2d. Veal.ccceeeeds. Ud.to 4s. 6d. 
Mutton 3 2 ee 4 10 ge, 10 ae 8 

NRWOATE and LEA! ENHALL MARxRTSs, Monday, Jan. 1. 
Per 8lbs. by the carcase 
Inferior Beef 28. 8d.to2s.10d. III. Mutton 28. 10d. to 38. 4d, 
Middling do 2 10 . 3 0 | Mid.ditto.. 3 6 3 10 
Prime large 3 2 . 3 4 [Prime ditto 
Prime small 3 4. 3 6 | Veal........ 
Large l’'ork 3 6 .. 4 4 [Small Pork. 


„ 4 


* Cc 
1e 888 
2 
_ 


PROVISIONS, Lonpon, Monday. 


Our markets last week were steady; business, as customary 
at the season, slow and limited. Nothing of importance was 
done in Irish. Butter: no change in prices. Foreign met 
buyers to a moderate extent, and for the best at rather higher 
rates. For Irish singed Bacon the demand was fair, supplies 
short from contrary winds; prices in consequence the turn 
higher. Bale and tierce middles, Irish and American, in small 
request. Prices nominal. American singed sides more sale- 
able and the turn dearer. Hams less sought after. Prices 
cheaper. Lard: no change. 


CUBA MARKET, Jan. 1.—We have but little alteration to re- 
port eince our last. The etocks of English in this m rket are 
very light, and the great bulk of inferior quality. Good and 
fine goods meet a ready sale; but the large stock and low prices 
of Ainerican militates against the sale of middling and inferior 
English. Foreign continues to come in, in good supply; and 
the moderate rates at which it is selling causes it to go off as 
fast as it comes in. Prices are nominal. In exportation the 
business doing is very trivial. We hope for better times soon. 


ENGLISH BUTTER MARKET, Jan. 1.—With the new year we 
should have been pleased to report an improvement in our 
trade, but it is not so. Nothing but our very best autumn-made 
Butter in casks meets sale, and that at a still further reduction 
in price. Middling and inferior articles remain with us as dead 
stock, upon which, if nothing unforeseen happen, a great loss 
must be made; the stock of Irish and Foreign Butter here being 
iy nee © and 8 Bag 5 gn ga We quote prices as 
under: — Dorset, fine, 90s. to 94s. per cwt.; Dorset, middli 
768. to 80s.; Fresh, 88. to 148. per _ roy ’ Tee 


SEEDS, Lonpon, Monday. 


Seeds of almost every description neglected, and quotations of 
most articles may be regarded as nominally unaltered. We 
must, however, reduce the price of Canary several shillings 
per quarter. , 

BRITISH SEEDS, 
Cloverseed, red 308. to 353.; fine, 35s. to 36s. ; white, 30s to 40s. 
Cow Grass pen SS 5 ern eeeeeeeeeeee ee eens —8. to —8. 
Linseed (per qr.) . . . . . sowing 568. to 60s. ; crushing 423. to 488. 
Linseed Cakes (per 1,000 of dlbe. each) . . £11 108. to £12 108. 
Trefoil (per cwt.) eeseeeeee eee eeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeer 15s. to 218. 
Rapeseed, new (per last 427 to 43“) 
. COOP WORD 7˙ ¼ “ ÄßÄ—ß—— ccics . . 44 158. to £5 
Mustard (per bushel) white ...... 88. to 103.; brown nominal. 
Canary (per quarter). 808. to 858.; fine 87e. to 97s. 
Lares, Winter, per bus. . 103. Od. to 108. 6d. 
Carraway (per ewt.) 288. to 29s.; new, 30s. to 318. 
| FoRRIGN SEEDs, &c. 
Clover, red (duty 53. per cwt.) per ewt... 288. to 358. 
Ditto, white (duty 58. per cwt.) per cwt. .......0++-228. to 458. 
Linseed (per qr.) ... . . .. Baltic 428. to 463.; Odessa, 428. to 46s. 
Linseed Cake (per ton) 48 108. to £10 10s. 
Rape Cake (per ton) „eee „ „„ „ee „„ „„ „ „ „ „ 0 0 eeeoee 15s. 5d. 
NE y ² ͤ—ö seen ae 
Hempseed, small (per qr.) . . 458. to 488.; Do. Dutch, 458. to 47s. 
Tares (per qr.) 65622 66 6 6 66 00 028. to 388. 


HAY, SMITHFIELD, Jan. 1.—At per load of 36 trusses. 


Meadow ........ 483. to 73s.| Clover .......... 708. to 918. 
Straw Wm. 223. 2438. 


WOOL, City, Monday, Jan. 1.— The market for raw Wool 
bas been very steady, but dull as usual at this period of the 
year. The imports into London, last week, were confined to 
a ſew bales from Germany and the Cape of Good Hope, 


JANUARY 3, | 
— er 


Che Nanconformigt. 


LIVERPOOL OOTTON MARKET—PFaipay. 
Taken on speculation this year Cage cgqeccccaceece 0 
a2, 184 


Stock in Liverpool the 3\st December, 194 


eeeeeee08 4 
FRA 6% % % „ „„ „6 „ „„ 60 61, 
itto, last ear. 4 4 44% „ „ „„ „„ 29.740 
Increase of import this year as compared with last. . 478,741 
Increase in stork as compared Ne last year .... 4 4 7 
ntit en for consumption this year .. ......1,d92, 
ea dow * x ie 847 same period .1,045,300 
Taerease of quantity taken for consumption ....... 347,100 
SATURDAY.—There has been a good trade demand for Cotton 
to-day. The sales amount to 6,000 bales, nearly all American 5 
speculators haye purchased 600, and exporters 400 bales. The 

market closes firm, but prices remained unchanged. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET, Saturday, Dec. 30.—The 
market still continues to be well supplied with vegetables and 
fruit; except Hot-house Grapes, which are scarce. Pine-apples 
are plentiful. Among Pears we remarked good specimens of 
Chaumontelle, Glout Morceau, Ne Plus Meuris, and Old Col- 
mar. Nuts in general are sufficient for the demand; Oranges 
and Lemons are plentiful. Amongst Vegetables, Carrots and 
Turnips are abundant and good; Cauliflowers, Broccoli, &c., 
sufficient for the demand. Some Asparagus and French Beans, 
Rhubarb, and Seakale, have made their appearance. France, 
Belgium, and Holland still contribute considerably to the stock 
of Potatoes. The foreign ones fetch about £5 a ton; the very 
best home-grown ones about £llaton. Lettuces and other 
salading are sufficient for the demand. Mushrooms are rather 
plentiful. Cut Flowers consist of Heaths, Pelargoniums, Ca- 
mellias, Gardenias, Fuchsias, and Roses. 


HOPS, Borovan, Monday, Jan. 1.—We have a fair inquiry 
for the finer descriptions of Hops, at rather improved rates, but 
in other sorts we have a very limited business doing. 


POTATOES, SouTHWARK WATERSIDE, Jan. 1.—Our market 
is well supplied with every sort of Potatoe, particularly from 
France. The demand for the latter is good; but all other sorts 
meet a heavy sale, and it is seldom our highest quotations are 
realised, the bulk going off at the lowest. The following are 
this day’s prices :—Yorkshire Regents, 140s. to 170: ; Newcastle 
and Stockton ditto, 100s. to 120s.; Scotch ditto, 100s. to 120s. ; 
Ditto Cups, 603. to 80s.; Ditto Reds, 60s. to 80s.; Ditto Whites, 
60s. ta 708.; French ditto, 703. to 95s. ; Dutch ditto, 40s. to 608. 


TALLOW, Lonpon, Monday, Jan. 1.—Since our last report 
this market, from the heavy stock of foreign and home-made 
Tallow, has ruled exceedingly dull, at a further decline in the 
quotations of from 6d. to 9d. percwt. P. V. C., on the spot, is 
selling at only 42s. per cwt. The transactions for forward de- 
livery are trifling in the extreme. Town Tallow, 42s. 6d. to 
438. per cwt., net cash; rough fat, 2s. 44d. to 3s. 5d. per 8 lbs. 


COAL MARKET, Monday, Jan. 1. 


Hettons, 19s.; Stewart’s, 19s.; Tees, 188. 6d.; Eden Main, 
183. 3d.; Hudson Hartlepool, 17s. 6d.—F resh arrivals, 303; left 
from last day, 23; total, 326. 


THE COLONIAL MARKETS—Tuesday Evening. 


PRODUCE.—MINCING-LANE, Jan. 2.— The Sugar market 
opened with a steady and good demand to-day, and price: must 
be considered 6d. to ls. higher than at the close of the market 
previous to the holidays. 500 hhds. West India, 2,500 bags 
Bengal, and 2,700 bags of Madras, sold at that advance. Refined 
has been active. Grocery lumps, 47s. 6d. to 5ls., which is fully 
Is. 6d. advance on the lowest point in December. 

Corree.—The importer bought in largely of the Plantation. 
Ceylon offered in public sale at very high prices; but 700 bags 
sold at 28. to 38. above the closing prices previous to the holi- 
days. Good ordinary native Ceylon is now firm at 328., 32s. 6d. 
None offered in public sale to-day. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 
JUBILEE FUND. 


[HE COMMITTEE respectfully remind 


Sunday and Day-school Teachers that SUNDAY NEXT 
is the day proposed on which to collect One Penny from each 
Teacher and Child, in aid of the JUBILEE FUND. The 
gratuitous grants of the Society to Sunday and Day-schools 
amount to nearly £14,000. 

Schools are requested to remit the sum received, by post- 
office order, to Mr. WILLIAM TANN, No. 56, Paternoster-row, 
London. 


THE REGISTERED ADAMANTINE TEETH. 
BEAVERS and Co., Successors of the late 


e Mr. Thomas Beavers, who for more than forty years en- 
joyed the extensive patrenage of the public, having succeeded 
n perfecting the above newly discovered teeth, beg to submit 
them to the notice of their numerous patrona and the public 
generally. 

Some of the advantages of the Adamantine Teeth are, that they 
will not decay, change colour, break, or become in the least 
degree offensive. They can be fixed from one tooth to a com- 
plete set without extracting the stumps, or giving any pain 
whatever. J. B. and Co.’s * es are strictly moderate. 

Irregularities in Children’s Teeth carefully corrected. No 
harge for consultations. 


J. Beavers and Co., 8 


n Dentists to his late R. H. the 
Duke of Sussex, 29, Great 


indmill- street, Haymarket. 


S. BENSON’S £4 15s. GOLD WATCHES 
the same movements, in silver cases, at £2 l5s.—at his 
manufactory, 63, CORNHILL, three doors from Bishopsgate- 
street.—8. 8. BENSON begs respectfully to inform the public 
that while his entire stock of gold and silver watches are marked 
at the lowest possible price, no watch shall be putinto the hands 
of his customers unless it is in every respect such as can be re- 
commended. A large and beautiful stock can be selected from. 
ares movements, four holes jewelled, rich gold dials, 
and every improvement. A written warranty for two years, and 
sent post-free upon receipt of Post-office or banker’s order. A 
7 of fine gold chains at their weight for sovereigns. 
-B.—The large profits usually charged upon watches have in- 
duced the proprietor to manufacture the whole of his stock, aud 
the great quantity sold enables him to make them at the above 


very low prices. A discount of five per cent. allowed where two 
or more watches are taken.—63, Cornhill. 


UTTA PERCHA.—Boots and Shoes, soled 


with this material, being eminently non-conductors of 
heat, are exceedingly pleasant wear for tender feet, and, how- 
ever slight the soles, impenetrable by showers or salt water, 
therefore invaluable to SPORTSMEN, TOURISTS, and vISI- 
TORS to the SEA-SIDE. 

The idea that atmospheric heat has any detrimental effect 
upon Gutta Percha is a FALLACY ; and in no known instance 
have soles failed in adhering which may not be ascribed to 
neglect of the Company’s printed directions. 

The more recent productions in Gutta Percha are elaborate 
cornices, highly enriched console tables, mouldings, panelings, 
picture frames, &c., in every 2 of finish and relief, dessert 
services, flower vases, fountains, inkstands, medallions, buckets, 
bowls, bottles, paper weights, pen trays, Ke. Tubing of all 
sizes from one-eighth of an inch to four inches in diameter. 
For lining cisterns, sinks, galvanic troughs and batteries, Gutta 
Percha offers innumerable advantages; and being impervious to 
water, unaffected by acids, alkalies, &c., it may fairly be said to 
be the discovery of the age. May be had of the GUTTA 
PERCHA COMPANY, 18, Wharf-road, City-road, and of any 
of their wholesale dealers. 


— 


Pr 
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PRICHARD A. C LOADER respectfully solictts 


all parties about to furnish, and requiring Furniture, to 

inspect his Stock, which will be found to consist of the newest 

designs of furniture, of the best seasoned materials, at the low- 

est possible prices. ? 

Spanish mavageny easy chairs, in real morocco leather, £ 8. d. 
stuffed all hair, and spring seats, with continuation 
mahogany mouldings to the backs, on patent castors 2 12 0 


| Maho ny sweep-back chairs, with Trafalgar seats, 


stuffed with all best horse-hair, in hair seating, 


, e 
Sets of six, and two elbow, mahogany roll-over top 
Trafalgar chairs, in hair seating .......... „ 
Solid rosewood cabriole drawing-room chairs, all hair 
777 ˙ ůuůͤu;s REE OPE Pere Le 018 6 
Rosewood couch to match, with cabriole front, spring 
stuffing...... „„ ETT %⅛ÜF6̃ Ter eee TOT ee 417 6 
Solid rosewood chairs, stuffed, and covered in damask 013 6 
Rosewood couch to match ........... . 140 0 
Mahogany couch, in hair clott nnn cece . 313 6 
Ditto, all best hair, and fine Spanish mahogany ...... 6 6 0 
Four-foot solid mahogany loo table, French polished. 2 12 0 


Four-foot fine mahogany loo table, with star top (very 

. ! 8 e 414 
Five-foot lath or sacking bottom four-post bedstead, 
= eight-foot mahogany pillars and cornices, or 
poles eee elle „eee 

Ditto, very superior een £5 15s. 6d. to 6 16 

Four- post mahogany bedstead, without cornices .... 2 12 

i 3 

9 


a 


Japanned French bedsteads, all sizes and colours 
eee 


eee eee eee „e 1 
Mahogany half-tester bedstead, with cornices........ 3 10 
Chimney glasses, in gilt frames £2 28 to 10 10 


SSS 8882883888 


Dressing glasses, iu mahogany frames 
RICHARD A. C. LOADEB, 
24, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, LONDON, 


HALS PORTABLE GALVANIC 
APPARATUS, PRICE TEN GUINEAS. 


HALSE’S PORTABLE GALVANIC APPARATUS, which 
has now become so celebrated, consists of twelve pair of zinc 
and silver plates, and a most complete regulating apparatus, 
with wire, handles, &c. The whole is contained in a neat ma- 
hogany box, about two feet long, one foot high, and one fvot 
broad; and when in action it is an ornament to any drawing. 
room, and is, in short, perfection itself. From the weakest to 
the strongest power there are fifteen gradations, the use of which 
is described in Mr. Halse’s sixth aud seventh letters on Medical 
Galvanism, to which he begs to call the reader’s attention. The 
extraordinary cures he has made by means of Galvanism have so 
astonished the whole medical world, that he is now justly 
patronized by the highest of the medical profession; and, 
although it may not be believed, it is still, nevertheless, a fact, 
and well known to his numerous patients, that he has geuerally 
one or two gentlemen of the medical profession under him as 
patients. To galvanize between forty and filty patients a day, as 
Mr. Halse and his assistants are in the habit of doing, it is 
absolutely necessary that the galvanic apparatus should be 
brought to the height of perfection; aud such, he flatters him- 
self, he has accomplished, as the undermentioned testimonials 
will prove. 

The apparatus is constructed on so simple a principle, that 
the most unseientific will not have the least difficulty in using 
it, as the fullest instructions are giveu how to use it, and also 
medical advice how to apply it, by the patient minutely 
describing his complaint. ‘Therefore patients in the country 
need not go to the expense of a journey to London, as they can 
galvanize themselves by means of this apparatus, at their own 
residences, and with perfect safety, as the power can be regu- 
lated so accurately that an infant may be galvanized with it, 
without even causing it to cry; and in a moment the power of 
it can be so increased that the most powerful man would not 
like to receive its influence a second time. The most timid need 
not be afraid of using it, as the power of it is entirely under 
command. 


The following are a few extracts from the Press, in addition 
to those previously inserted :— 


HALSE’S PORTABLE €¢GALVANIC APPARATUS.--From 
the Mesleyan.— That Mr. Halse stands high as a medical 
galvanist, and that he is generally considered us the head of 
hs profession, are facts which we have loug known: but we 
did not know until very recently that he had brought the 
galvanic apparatus to such a high state of perfection, that an 
invalid may galvanize himself with the most perfect safety. 
We happen to know something of galvanism ourselves, and we 
can truly say that his apparatus is far superior to anything of 
the kind we ever beheld. To those of our invalid friends, 
therefore, who may feel desirous of testing the remedial powers 
of galvanism, we say, apply at once to the fountain head. To 
secure beneficial results, it is necessary, as we can from ex- 
perience assert, to be galvanized by an apparatus constructed 
on the best principles; for, although the sensation experienced 
from the smallest machines of the common construction during 
the operation is very similar to that experienced by Mr. Halse’s 
machines, yet the effects afterwards produced are vastly differ- 
ent, the one producing a feeling of exhaustion, and the other 
a feeling of renewed vigour. Mr. Halse particularly recom- 
mends galvanism for the restoration of muscular power in any 
part of the body which may be deficient of it.“ 


HALSE’S PORTABLE GALVANIC APPARATUS.—The 
following is extracted from the Magazine of Science for April :— 
“We are continually in receipt of letters from medical men, 
inquiring the best form of Galvanic Apparatus for medical pur- 
poses, the essential requisites being constancy of action, and to 
be always ready for use at a moment’s notice. ‘To those medical 
friends we reply, write to Mr. Halse, and order oue of his Porta- 
ble Galvanic Apparatus, and you may teke our word for it you 

-will find them all that you cau desire. His battery is con- 

structed of zinc and silver plates, and he has so arranged his 
regulating apparatus, that the practitioner may apply just what 
power he may think proper. It is the most perfect thing we 
ever beheld ; and we do not see how it is possible, for medical 
purposes, to improve upon it. It is well known that quantity 
of fluid is the great desideratum in medical galvauism. Now, 
in the small machines which are usually sold, it is very evident 
to any one who knows anything of the principles of galvanisu, 
that the quantity of fluid which circulates through the body of 
the patient is next to nothing, although the shock may be very 
powerful; for the human body is an imperfect conductor, and it 
requires a series of pairs of * to enlorce the current through 
an imperfect conductor. In Mr. Halse's apparatus there are 
both quantity and intensity brought into action; and yet his 
machine is constructed in so beautiful a manner that even an 
infant may be galvanized by it without the least unpleasantness. 
As men of science, we conscientiously recommend lialse’s 
Portable Galvanic Apparatus in preference to all others.” 


GALVANISM.—The application of Galvanism as a medical 
agent appears to be all the rage in the metropolis. Its profes- 
sors have played the very deuce with the Cold-water Doctors, 
for the Medical Galvanists pretend to accomplish fully as much 
as the Hydropathists; and, as the cold-water treatment is, 
without doubt, a very disagreeable one, whilst the galvanic 
treatment has nothing disagreeable about it, patients now gene- 
rally resort to the latter. Mr. W. I. Halse may be considered 
the leader in this new branch of medical science, for whoever 
heard of galvanic rings, galvanic bracelets, pew bands, &c., 
before he made galvanism so popular? If galvanism be as 
powerful a remedial agent as it is pretended to be, the thanks of 
the invalid public are due to Mr. Halse, and to him alone, for 


it; for without hig extraordinary improvements in the galvanic 


apparatus, the application of galvanism would be worse than 
useless. That Mr. Halse ranks high as a Medical Galvanist is 
evident from the fact that the most eminent physicians of the 
metropolis invariably recommeud their patients to him, where 
they think galvanism will be of service.—Morning Chronicle. 


Invalids may be supplied with Mr. HALSE’S Pamphlet on 
MEDICAL GALVANISM gratuitously, by forwarding him 
two stamps for the postage of it. His residence is at 22, 


Brunswick-square, London, 


— 


NEW JUVENILE WORKS, FOR PRESENTS OR PRIZE 
BOOKS, with numerous Pictorial Illustrations, ls. each 


sewed, or 18. 6d. bound in Cloth, with Coloured Titles and 
Frontispieces. 


Linux STORIES ABOUT PRETTY LITTLE 


BIRDS. R the A 1 * 
plates oſ 1 uthor of Keepers Travels.” Bight 


HE ORPHAN CAPTIV TIAN 
T ENDURANCE, By Miss ye * of 


the Shipwreck and Captivity of 
With seven pages of shaten, y of an Ambassador’s Daughter. 


11 WIDOW AND ORPHANS; or, THE 
CHANGES OF LIFE. Ry the Rev. J. Youna, M 


* A, 
Author of the“ Perils of Paul Percival,” “ Scripture Natural 
History,” &c. Seven plates. 


Tur ILLUSTRATED JUVENILE KEEP. 
SAKE ; or, AMUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION. Em- 


bellished with upwards of Sixty elegant Bagravings on Wood. 


PALES OF SPRING FLOWERS AND SUM- 


MER BLOSSOMS, for the Young and Good. About 
Snow Drops, the Wall Flower, and Cowalips and Primrosea, 


With six pages of Ilu-trations, 
ORE TALES OF SPRING FLOWERS 
AND SUMMER BLOSSOMS, viz., the Hare Bells, the 
Bee Orchis, White Violets, Water Lilies, Wild Roses, and Wood 
Anemonies. With six pages of Plates. 


Pax GRAMMAR; or, the Elements of Gram- 


mar Explained in Short and Easy Games. By Mies 
CoRNER. Embellished with Forty-eight iluatrations. 


HE VILLAGE SCHOOL, with the History 


and what became of some of the Scholars. With Thirty 
Illustrations. 


Lr TALES FOR THE NURSERY, 


amusing and instructive. With Seventeen Illustrations. 


CRIPTURE PARABLES IN VERSE, FOR 


CHILDREN, with Explanations, in proae, of the g 
conveyed by our Saviour in each parable. With Forty lllus- 
rations. 


Saur OF THE ELEMENTS; or, the Old 
Man and his Four Servants. With Eight Tinted Plates. 


Just ready, and made very interesting to Young Children, 
AN IMALS FROM NOAH’S ARK, with some 


regard to their comparative sizes, and useful description 
under each Animal. In 12 Sheets, at 6d. each Coloured, 4d. 
Tinted, 3d. plain. Size, whole sheet foolscap. Eight Animals 
on each sheet. Also, as a Companion Sheet to the above, ls. 
Coloured, 6d. Tinted, 4d. Plain; the correct comparative sizes, 


at one view, of the various Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, &c., 
seen in the twelve sheets. 


MSR DEAN and SON have also com- 


pleted their Firat Series of Thirteen 8 
TURAL TALES, with Coloured Plates, as Sunday books for 
very little Children, 


London: THomas DxAN and Son, Threadneedle-street, and 
all Booksellers. 
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FURNITURE AND LOOKING-GLASSES. 
THE extensive celebrity of JOSEPH LOADER’s 


Establishment, for tweuty-five years, for all articles a 
pertaining to the Upholstering Business, affords d cer 
guarantee to all purchasers from his Stock, that whatever they 
may select will be of the most approved Fashion and best worn 
manship, moderately charged. 

A tasteful assortment, suitable to the decoration of the 
Dining, Drawiug-room, Library, and Boudoir, is uniformly 
kept, comprising Chairs, Tables, Pier-and Chimney Glasses 
Chiffoniers, Drawers, Wardrobes, Carpets, Mattresses, aud Bed- 
ding, at regularly fixed prices, corresponding with the wants or 
elegances of Household Economy, offered on terme with whick 
none but first-rate houses can successfully compete. 

Descriptive Catalogues may be obtained, on application, b; 
any party who may be desirous to make special contract for any 
requisites for the commencement or completion of Housekeep- 
ing, coupled with suggestions essential to ensure comfort and 
respectability. 1 

PRESENT TARIFF. 


E 8. d. 4 8. d. 

Solid rose wood chairs, French polished. 015 0 ea. to 1 9 0 
Sets of eight mahogany ditto ........... 44 0 .. 410 6 
Sets of eight mahogany Trafalgar ...... 416 0 .. 510 0 
Gondola easy chairs (in leather)........ 1 8 0 .. 116 © 
232 easy chairs, spring stuffed.... 1 1 0 .. 18 @ 
Reclining chairs, in leather, spring 

r ( 2 0 0 se 3 5 0 
Mahogany lounging chairs, carved 

throughout, spring stuffed, in morocco, 

wem wwe 2 8 8 wo 3B FS 
Couches, with loose squabs, all hair. . 215 0 . 315 0 
Mahogany loo tables, French polished. 211 0 .. i 14 0 
Rosewoo ditto, on pillars „%%% %%% „„ „„„46„ 3 10 0 ee 0 
Rosewood chiffoniers, with carved backs 

aud marble tops, 3 ft., carved........ 3 5 0 .. 310 0 
4 ft. carved mahogany sideboard, with 

drawers and four doors, cellarets and 

trays, complete, French polished...... 412 0 .. 515 0 
Mahogany dining tables, with sliding 

frames, loose leaves, and castors...... 3 12 . 
Mahogany bedsteads, with cornices or 

poles, sach ing orlath bottoms, polished 4 00 .. 415 0 
Superior ditto, massive pillars, carved, 

double screwed, aud bracketed round, 6 6 ee 
feet 6-inch elliptic wash-stands, mar- 

ble tops @eeeeeeceaoeve@eeeea eee ese @eeeenee 212 6 9 0 3 12 8 
Dressing tables, en suite „7 ˙ 2 ee areas Fo 
Winged wardrobe, with drawers in 

centres ee ene 810 0 . . 15 0 0 
3 ft. mahogany or japanned chest o 

drawers ee ee ee 2 5 0 ee 2 15 0 
Chamber . r ons or 8 r 
Chi ney glasses, in gilt frames, y 

+s 40 ox'04 in. eer eee oe oe 2 l 0 ee 3 17 0 
Alva or Wool Mattress, 4 ft. 6 in. . 016 6 .. 0 17 0 


„s Shipping and Country Orders promptly executed, and 
the customary allowances made in all wholesale transactions. — 
December, 1847. 


JOSEPH LOADER’S Establishment, 23, Pavement, Fins- 
bury, London, to whom it is requested, as a favour, that all 
etters may be addressed in full. 


PATENT LIQUID GLUE DEPOT, 75, HIGH HOLBORN, 
Opposite the George and Blue Boar. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


TH great success —ſfrom the known excellence 

—of ROBINSON’S PATENT LIQUID GLUE, has given 
rise to several spurious imitations. Be particular to ask for 
% Robinson's Patent Liquid Glue,“ which has stood the teat of 
time, having been in constant use for the last tem years. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


„ One of the most useful articles that can be possessed, is to 
be found in Robinson's Patent Liquid Glue; it is invaluable to 
all.”’— Satirist, Nov, 4. 3 

„ With the Patent Liquid Glue you may unite permanently 
severed glass, or china, or wood, or yo iron, or even stone or 
mat ble. —Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly Newspaper, Nov. Il. 


Price 1s. Cans, containing six bottles, sent free to any part 


the kingdom tor 6s., by woney order or postage stamps, to 
RuBINSON and Co., 75, High Holborn. 8 


Mr. W. HOBDBLL, 2, Astey’s-row, Lower-road, Islington, Agent. 
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| Now completed, in two thick volumes, 8vo, price £3, 
ILLUSTRATED BY MAPS, ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, AND 564 ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, 


A CYCLOPAIDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


By JOHN KITTO, D. D., F. S. A., Editor of The Pictorial Bible,” &. &c. 


Assisted by numerous able Scholars and Divines, British, Continental, and American, whose Initials are affixed to their 
respective contributions, 


MAY Biblical Cyclo 
been offered to the public, 


characteristics which appear to the Publishera to give this Cyclopedia a superiority over every work 
hitherto appeared. 


In the first place, it was the opinion of the Publishers that a work extending over. such an ample and varied field of critical 
research cond 


not satisfactorily be produced by a single pen. 
superintendence of the Editor of the Pictorial Bible, 
ment in which he has uired so great a name, they also 
numerous and more high i accom 
country, America, or on the Continent. In soliciting this 
for in the list of contributors will be found some of the most 
industry and acute criticism have been 


While, therefore, 
who has enriched the work by numerous 
enjoyed the co-operation of a 
hed for such a task than has ever been engaged in 
aid the Editor has not confined himself to the talent o 
learned Biblical Scholars of Germany and the United States, whose 
made available for the purposes of the undertaking. 

And while it has been the aim of the Editor to present only the well-sifted wheat, separated from 


dias, differing in their titles, sizes, and degrees of merit, have in past years 
and such works still continue from time to time to issue from the press. It is, therefore, 
to state the grounds on which the present work rests its claims to public support, and to point out some of the leading 


of the class which has 


they were so fortunate as to possess the Editorial 
articles in that particular depart- 
body of scholars and divines more 
any similar rr either in this 

f his own country, 


“the straw and stubble” of 


lax doctrine and doubtful speculation, he has been no less careful to avoid e to the work any colour of sectarian or deno- 


minational bias. Theological disquisition, indeed, is not among the objects of a bi 
veray cannot altogether be excluded. But in reference to such subject:, the historical mode o 


a Biblical Cyclopedia, although subjects of contro- 
7 treatment has been adopted; the 


views entertained by Jews and by learned Christians are described in a ee order; and care has been taken to provide a 


fair account of the arguments which have seemed the most 
Of the comprehensive nature of the plan an opinion may 
Biblical science which the work comprehends :— 


1. BIBLICAL CRITICISM.—Embracing the History of the 
Bible Languages—the Canon of Scripture—Literary History 
and Peculiarities of the Sacred Books Formation aud His- 
tory of the Texts of Scripture. 

2. BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION. — Comprehending the 
principles of Tranelating and Expounding Scripture—Criti- 

cal Estimate of the leading Interpreters aud principal Ver- 
sions, Ancient and Modern. 

3. HISTORY.—Proper Names of Persons—Biographical 
Sketches of the more prominent Characters—Detailed Ac- 
counts of the Principal Events recorded in Scripture— 
Chronology and Genealogy of Scripture. 


conclusive to the ab 
be furmed by the following couspectus of the different branches of 


est advocates of the various opinions. 


4. GEOGRAPHY.—Names of Places—Description of Scenery 
— Boundaries and Mutual Relations of the Countries men- 
tioned in Scripture, so far as necessary to. illustrate the 
Sacred Text. 


5. ARCH ZOLOGY.—Manners and Customs of the Jews, 
and other Nations mentioned in Scripture—their Sa- 
cred Institutions — their Military Affairs — their Poli- 
tical Arrangements — their Literary and Scientific 
Pursuits. 


6. PHYSICAL SCIENCE. —-Seripture Cosmogony and Astro- 
nomy—Zovlogy— Mineralogy - Botany Meteorology. 


The following List of Contributors will enable the Public to judge of the distinguished co-operation by which the Editor has been 
aided in conducting the Work :-- 


Rev. W. L. ALEXANDER, M. A., Author of The Connexion 
and Harmony of the Old and New Testaments,” &. 

Rev. J. R. BEARD, D.D., Member of the Historico-TI :ological 
Society of Leipzig. 

G. M. BELL, Author of Universal Mechanism,” &c. 

Rev. C. H. F. BIALLO BLO TSK, Ph. D., of Gottingen, Author 
of “ De Abrogatione Legis.” | 

Rev. JOHN BROWN, D.D., Professor of Exegetical Theology 
to the United Secession Church. 

Rev. GEORGE BUSH, Frofessor of Hebrew and Oriental 
Literature in the University of New York. 

Rev. JAMES D. BUTLER, Abbot Resident, Theological Semi- 

„ Andover, United States. 

Rev. K. A. CREDNER, Doctor and Professor of Theology in 
the University of Giessen. 

Rev. DANIEL DANA, D.D., Newbury Port, Massachusetts, 
United States. 

Rev. 8. DAVIDSON, LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature 
and Oriental Languages in the Lancashire Independent 


rag : 

Rev. BENJAMIN DAVIES, D. D. 

Rev. J. F. DENHAM, M. A., 
bridge, F.R.S. 

Rev. W. DORAN, LL.D., Association Secretary of the 
Church 1 : 

Rev. JOHN EADIE, Professor of Biblical Literature to the 
United Secession Church. 

G. H. A. EWALD, Doctor and Professor of Theology in the 
University of Konigsberg. 

Rev. F. W. GOTCH, M. A., Trinity College, Dublin. 

Rev. H. A. O. HAVERNICK, Doctor and Professor of Theology 
in the University of Konigsberg. 

Rev. E. W. HENGSTENBERG, Doctor and Professor of 
Theology in the University of Berlin. 

Rev. J. JACOBI, of the University of Berlin. 

Rev. R. JAMIESON, M. A., Editor of Paxton’s Illustrations 
of Scripture.” 


St. John’s College, Cam- 


The Pictorial Illustrations are of a higher order than have ever 


Spectator, “ there is nothing to desire. 


Rev. E. A. LAWRENCE, Haverhill, United States. 

Rev. ROBERT LEE, D. D., Edinburgh. 

FREDERICK R. LEES, Ph. D., Editor of the “ Truth 
Seeker,“ &c. 

PETER MEARNS, Author of “ Tirosh.“ 

E. MICHELSON, Ph. D., of the University of Heidelberg. 

Rev. N. MORREN, M.A., Author of “ Biblical Theology,” and 
Translator of Rosenmuller’s Biblical Geography. 

F. W. NEWMAN, late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 

JOHN NICHOLSON, B.A., Oxford, Ph. D., Tubingen, Author 
of An Account of the Establishment of the Fatemite 

ag Translator of Ewald’s Hebrew Grammar. 


W.A HOLSON, M.D. : 
POTTER, M.A., Oriel College, 


Rev. JOHN PHILLIPS 
Oxford. 

Rev. BADEN POWELL, M. A., F. R. S., F. G. S., Savilian Profes- 
sor of Geometry in the University of Oxford. 

J. F. ROYLE, M. D., F. R. S., F. L. S., F. G. S., Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and London; Professor 
of Materia Medica and Therapeutics im King's College, 
London. 

J. E. RYLAND, Translator of Neander’s Church History,” 
and of “ Semisch’s Justin Martyr.” 

Lieut. Colonel C. HAMILTON SMITH, K. H., and K. W., F. R., 
and L. S., President of the Devon and Cornwall Natural His- 
tory Society, &c. &c. 

Rev. J. PYE SMITH, D. D., F. R. S., F. G.. s : 

Rev. H. STEBBING, D. D., of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
Author of“ A History of the Church,“ &c. 

Rev. A. THOLUCK, 
versity of Halle. 

Rev. DAVID WELSH, D.D., Professor of Divinity and Church 
History in New College, Edinburgh. 

Rev. LEONARD WOODS, D.D., Professor of Theology in the 
Andover Theological Seminary, United States. 


D., Professor of Theology in the Uni- 


Rev. WILLIAM WRIGHT, LL.D., Trinity College, Dublin, 
Translator of Seiler’s Biblical Hermeneutics.” 


appeared in any similar work. On this point,“ observes the 


Wherever the text treats of subjects that are best understood by forms veing presented to 


the eye, the reader will be gratified by woodcuts of the clearest and most effective character, from the branch of a plant up toa 
building or a landscape.” Besides these engravings on wood—amounting to 5)4—there are numerous maps and views on steel, 
the former constructed by WILLIAM Huaues, F.R.G.S., Professor of Geography in the College for Civil Engineers, and engraved 


under his immediate superintendence; the latter executed from the drawings of various accomplished artists, after sketches made 


upon the spot by Lieutenant-Colonel M‘Niven. 


In no department of the work have the Publishers spared either labour or expense to elevate its character to the rank which 
they conceive such a Cyclopadia ought to hold; and in the conviction that their efforts in this respect have not been unsuccessful, 


they confidently entrust the work to the support of the public. 


TESTIMONIALS OF THE PRESS, 


foreign. 


„Among the contributors are to be recognised the names of many of the most distinguished Biblical scholars, both British and 
t is not, therefore, too much to say, that this Cyclopedia surpasses every Biblical Dictionary which has preceded it, and 

that it leaves nothing to be desired in such a work which can throw light on the criticism, interpretation, history, 

archsology, and physical science of the Bible.“ —Horne's Introduction to the Critical Study of the Scriptures. 


geography, 


* It is original both in the plan and the execution; yet the writers keep the broad beaten path of sound learning which the 
mighty men of past times have trodden before them. The originality consists not in turning aside into bye paths in pursuit of 
private conceits and individual fancies ; it presents a very full and fair compendium of Biblical Literature, and furnishes a com- 
modious book of reference for any theological library, by help of which we may at once see what is the amount of information on 
any particular subject, and in what books it has been expressly treated or handled more at large.”—Church of England Quarterly 


“In the Cyclopedia before us, we recognise the closeness of the connexion between the Scriptural and profane subjects of the 
ancient world; the learning and ability with which the one class is made to throw light upon the other; the industry with which 


obsolete usages are again restored to the knowledge of mankind; 


the acute criticism which is made to bear on the most disputed 


forme and things of revelation; and the extraordinary illustration which the most recondite subjects receive at the hands of the 


contributors.” —.d/henaum. 
„We have no publication at all to be compared with it; 


it is an invaluable addition to our theological literature, and the exten- 


sive circulation and study of it would augur well for our future advancement.”—North British Review. 
It is indeed a most valuable addition to our theological library.”—Church and State Gazette. 


“It is with great pleasure that we introduce this work to the favourable notice of our readere . 
a work, and the advanced state of biblical literature furnishes ample materials for its completion. 


We have long needed such 
There is no man living—we 


say so with entire sincerity—to whom we could trust with so much confidence, as to Mr. Kitto, for a judicious and effective 


distribution of such mate 
a cause which he has already so ably served . 


„Whether, therefore, we regard the well-earned reputation of the author, 


8; and it is therefore with no ordinary satisfaction that we receive from him this new contribution to 


the plan of his present work, the literary talent com- 


bined on it, or the carneat supplied in the two Parts now before us, we feel authorized to express a decided and far more earnest 


approval than is usual with us.“ Xelectic fevie:v. 


Fer breadth of plan—compass of learning—industry of research, this work promises to take no inferior rank in biblical litera- 


ture. Its design ia excellent, its editor well qualified for his task, his co-operators able and accomplished. 


and hope much from it.”—Presbylerian Review. 


We augur well of it, 
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AUSTRALIAN WOOL OVERCOAT FOR THE WINTER, 23 GUINEAS. 


The style and completeness of this new and truly useful Over-coat for 


WALKING OR RIDING 
has already obtained for it the highest commendation and patronage. With the greatest simplicity it combines artistic excellence, 


which causes it to set perfectly easy on the figure without the least’strain on any part. 


superior description of wool, imported 


The material is manufactured from a very 


from Australia. This new cloth is quite unrivalled for its softness and cohesiveness of 


texture, and the lasting richness of its fluish, and it will bear comparison with much higher-priced cloths made from Con- 


tinental wools. 


Bischoff, on “ Wool, Woollens, and Sheep,“ says:—“* The wools of Australia have a softness and silkiness about them which 1 


donceive are dependent on the climate alone.” 


SAYCE’S THERMOGENIC COAT, 
FOR DRIVING OR TRAVELLING. 


The material is manufactured from the NATURALLY BLACK WOOL of the AUSTRALIAN SHEEP, and bein 
rom DYE, neither water nor friction wiil deteriorate its original hue, nor will it soil the whitest 

unaltered, the peculiar softness and silkiness which is characteristic of the best AUSTRALIAN Wi 

of promoting and retaining warmth, and for strength and durability of texture, it is quite unequalled by the cloths usuall 

yed for GOATS. The Coats of this new cloth are, in f 

ly ever introduced for wear in wet or winterly weather, as well as for DRIVING and TRAVELLING 


e warmer kinds of WINTER OVER 


quite free 

love when wet; it also retains, 

OOLS ; whilst, for the property 

em- 

act, the most appropriate and gen- 
© 


SAXCE, TAILOR, 68, CORNHILL, LONDON, 


“THE PEOPLE’S RECORD.” —* 


(CN SATURDAY, JANUARY 6th, 1849, will 

be Published, a Weekly Newspaper, as L as the Law 
will allow, to be entitled THE PEOPLE’S RECORD, Price 
Threepence. The new Journal will be conducted by the Editor 
of the Christian Record, and will advocate — of free- 


dom—politically, commercially, and ecclesiastically. 


“THE CHRISTIAN RECORD.” 
A FAMILY NEWSPAPER, Sixteen Pages, or 


Forty-eight Columns. Published every Tuesday. Price 
T wopence. 


% Many of its leaders, for brilliance, pertinence, and point, are 
equal to those of the best 
Editor of the British Banner. 


“THE PENNY RECORD.” 


[HIS Popular and widely-circulated Paper 

contains Twenty-four P of Interesting Matter, 
Beautifully Printed in a New Type, for One Penny. Published 
every Thursday. 

Such a Penny Paper, with regard to size, has never yet been 
published in the K 3 

“It is certain! e cheapest, and one of the best of our 

riodicals. Nowhere else can we find so much good matter 
or a penny.” Patriot. 

Advertisements for each of these Journals will command an 
extensive circulation. The scale of prices is as follows: t 
lines and under, 28.; for each additional line, 2d. ; haif- 
for every subsequent insertion. Advertistements inserted in 
auy one of the papers, may be repeated in either of the others, 
at half-price, or in both, at twice the charge. 

Enclose two shillings and fifteen stamps for the People’s ; 
two shillings and iwo stamps for the Christian (which may be 
done in half a sheet of note paper, for a penny stamp); or one 
shilling and one stamp for the Penny, in a post-paid letter, ad- 
dressed to the Editor of the Record, Jersey, and the paper will 
be regularly forwarded for thirteen weeks. Postage-stamps 
~— be enclosed for single copies. 

rders for the People’s must reach us at the latest on the 4th 
of January. . 


London Agent: BENJAMIN L. GREEN, 62, Paternoster-row. 


IHE HON. and REV. B. W. NOEL'S 

THREE FAREWELL SERMONS, and a Sermon by 
him on “ The CRUCIFIXION,” appear in Nos. 1,432-3, of 
„The PULPIT,” price 6d. 


This day, price 7s. 6d., Vol. 54, 67 Sermons, viz., 


ON. and Rev. B. W. Noel, 9; Hon. and Rev. 

H. M. Villiers, 4; Revs. H. Melvill, 4; R. Bickersteth, 4; 
Bishop of Oxford, 3; Hambleton, 3; Christmas, 3; Fisk, 3; 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 2; Archdeacon of Calcutta, 2; Dale, 
2 * gg 2; Moore, Bridge, Childe, Horne, and E. Bicker- 
steth, &c. 


WENTY-THREE SERMONS Addressed to 


the UNCONVERTED. By the Hon. and Rev. B. W. 
Price 4s. 


‘**PULPIT” OFFICE, back of Apothecaries’ Hall. 


NORL. 


One Thick Volume, post 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


FssAM on the SEPARATION of CHURCH 
By the late PROFESSOR VINET, of LAUSANNE. 


Mr. BAPTIST NOEL (in his recent publication) eee 
among others, recommended the perusal of PROFESSO 
VINET’S WORK, the Publishers, with a view to extend its 
circulation, where its price has hitherto been the only barrier, 
have this day reduced it to FIVE SHILLINGS (originally pub- 
lished at 93.); and thinking it not unlikely that the Edition 
will soon be exhausted, recommend early application to all 
parties who would wish to possess this valuable treatise. 


London: JACKSON AND WALFORD, 18, St. Paul’s-churchyard ; 
and may be had of all Booksellers. 


THE REV. DR. STEBBING'S NEW WORK, 
Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 24s. cloth, 


HE LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN CALVIN, 

the Great Reformer. Translated from the German of Dr. 

PAUL HENRY, by Henry SrTessina, D. D., F. R. S., author of 

„History of the Church and Reformation,” in Lardner’s 
Cyelodedia, &c. 


London: WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


ETRENCHMENT AND REFORM. 


Now ready, seventy pages, price 6d., 


ME REFORMER’S ALMANACK and PO- 
LITICAL YEAR-BOOK FOR 1849. 

Extract of a letter from Josg en Hume, Esq., M. P.: —“ The 
‘ Reformer’s Almanack’ will be a very useful addition to those 
publications that are now making the real state of the country 
known to the people; and it will aid in pointing out the causes 
of the heavy, unequal, and oppressive taxation, consequent on 
the large and uncalled for establishments in every branch of the 
public expenditure. The Almanack may reach 1 who, 
perhaps, have not the means of other information, and I am con- 
fident that the kuowledge of the causes of the present heavy 
taxation, when vee known, must lead to the true remedy— 
Reform in Parliament,’ sueh as I submitted to the House of 
Commons in June last. Nothing less will stay the evils now se 
great. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS, 

One of the very best and most complete works of its class. 
The public are much indebted to it for the knowledge of many 
* great facts’ and startling exposures of political peculation.“ 

otts Mercury. 

„The Reformer’s Almanack and Political Year Book’ con- 
tains, as its name would indicate, a large fund of political in- 
formation, valuable to all who take an interest in the reformation 
of those abuses which have crept about the roots of our 
‘glorious constitution.“ — Manchester Examiner. 


„A complete armoury from which the Reformers of all classes 
may furnish themselves in the conflict with class legislation.“ 
ay ng oo 

This Almanack exactly conforms to the spirit of th .—— 
Bucks Advertiser. 4 K 1 


London: AYLOTT and Joxxs, 8, Paternoster-row. Manchester 2 
ABEL HE TwOOD. Leeds: Mrs. MANN, and J. Heaton. Edin- 
burgh: A. MUIRHBAD, Nicolson-street. Glasgow: J. RATTRAY, 
86, Trongate. And may be had of any Bookseller, 


No more Pills, nor any other Medicine for Indigestion, Irregu- 
larity of the Intestines, Flatulency, Palpitation of the Heart, 
Torpidity of the Liver, 1 Headaches, Nervousness, 
ag 2 8 espondency, Spleen, &c. 

rice 6d., or 8d. post-free; royal gilt, 28.; or free by pos 
2s. 6d. (in stamps), Fifth Edition of” i“ 


U BARRY’S POPULAR TREATISE on 
INDIGESTION and CONSTIPATION: the main 
causes of nervousness, biliousness, scrofula, liver complaint, 
2 &c., and their radical removal, entitled the “ Natural 
egenerator of the Digestive Organs,” without pills, purga- 
tives, or medicines of any kind, by a single, pleasant, econo- 
mical, and infallible means, adapted to the general reader. 


London: Du Barry and Co., 75, New Bond-street; also of 
GILBERTs’, and all other Booksellers. Sent post-free at the 
same price to Prussia. 
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portions of the London press.“ 


